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THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ROMANIC REVIEW 


INCE the present October-December issue of the RoMANic REvIEW 
S marks the completion of the first quarter-century of its history, it has 
been thought advisable to commemorate the occasion by publishing 
an Anniversary Issue. This has been made possible, first, through the very 
generous coéperation of Mrs. Henry Alfred Todd, who has so worthily conti- 
nued to uphold the splendid ideals that characterized the scholarly life of her 
late distinguished husband, and, second, through that of the Williamsport 
Printing and Binding Company, the officers of which, unlike most printers, 
have always taken a sincere and personal interest in the welfare of Romance 
scholarship in this country. Finally, a word of appreciation must also be 
extended to the subscribers to the RomMANic Review, who, notwithstanding 
this trying period of a world-wide economic depression which has forced 
many scholarly publications to the wall, have never ceased their interest in 
the productions of American Romance scholars. If, therefore, the ROMANIC 
Review has been able to make any kind of contribution to the progress of 
research in our chosen field, it is mainly because of the faith shown in our 
editorial efforts by its above-mentioned friends. 


In order that the reader may fully understand the obstacles that lay in 
the way of starting an undertaking of this character, it behooves us to ex- 
plain the conditions as they obtained in the first decade of the 20th century. 
At that time the interest of the American intelligentsia in Romance studies 
was anything but encouraging. In fact, even in our educational institutions 
such studies were not only neglected but were considered of somewhat in- 
significant importance. Yet, the American educated public could not be 
reproached for this attitude of indifference, since, after all, Europe was far 
away and its scholarly problems had little bearing on our intellectual life. 
Furthermore, one had to face the question, so often asked: “What interest 
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has Europe revealed in us except to indulge in captious and destructive 
criticism at our expense?” Consequently, no European country was the sub- 
ject of serious study in American universities and colleges save Germany, 
which, it must be said in all fairness, had for many years extended a hearty 
welcome to our students. 

Hence, there was at that time little direct contact between our scholars 
and those of the Latin countries. There were no visiting professorships, no 
exchange of students, no cultural centres of a Romance character, in any 
of our educational institutions. Indeed, there were only three reviews which, 
we are happy to say, were valiantly upholding our cause, but, because of the 
extensive field they had to cover, were unable to devote much space to our 
contributions. These splendid journals were Modern Language Notes, 
Modern Philology and the Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, all of which are still upholding the highest standards of 
scholarship. But only one of them contained, at that time, book-reviews, 
and these were limited mainly to class-texts. 

It was, then, on a sultry Summer day in 1909 that Prof. Arthur Living- 
ston first discussed with the undersigned the possibility of inaugurating a 
review devoted solely to the Romance languages, in which book-reviews, 
surveys of the contributions by Americans to this field, and similar topics 
would be featured. Prof. John D. Fitz-Gerald, now of the University of 
Arizona, immediately gave his cordial approval, as a representative of the 
Spanish field, to our proposal; and the three of us, somewhat in perturba- 
tion of our hardihood, at once broached the subject to Prof. Todd. What 
was our pleasure, then, to discover that he was equally enthusiastic with 
reference to our plans! However, having had experience in launching both 
the Modern Language Notes and the PMLA, he was able to restrain, with his 
usual calm judgment, the somewhat exaggerated aims of his younthful dis- 
ciples. So, when President Butler offered, without a moment's hesitation, 
the codperation of Columbia University to the proposed review, its estab- 
lishment was definitely settled. 

The first issue of the RoMANIc REviEw was delayed until April, 1910, 
because of the difficulty in finding a printer who had the necessary type. 
It bore as an explanatory sub-title: “A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 
search, the Publication of Texts and Documents, Critical Discussions, Notes, 
News and Comment, in the Field of the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures,” and was edited by Professors Todd and Raymond Weeks, with the 
coéperation of the following scholars (those marked with a + have since 
passed away): Edward C. Armstrong, Milton A. Buchanan, John D. Fitz- 
Gerald, J. D. M. Ford, Lucien Foulet, John L. Gerig, C. H. Grandgent, 
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George L. Hamilton, {Henry R. Lang, Arthur Livingston, Kenneth McKenzie, 
tHugo A. Rennert, Edward S. Sheldon and Hugh A. Smith. This first 
issue, consisting of 111 pp., contained besides articles, 11 pp. of book-re- 
views, a “Brief Report on American Contributions to Romance Scholarship 
for 1909” (5 pp.), prepared by J. L. Gerig and Arthur Livingston, and 
“Notes and News” (2 pp.). The first volume was closed (p. 460) with an 
obituary of Prof. A. Marshall Elliott, the distinguished scholar of Johns 
Hopkins, by his pupil, Prof. Todd. 

The subsequent history of the RoMANic Review may be found in its own 
pages, filled with many interesting, and sometimes provocative, articles and 
discussions—since Romance scholars have always been very democratic in 
their attitude toward learning. But whatever may be one’s opinions thereon, 
there is no doubt that progress has been made in all fields, save one, that 
of linguistics, for the intellectual giants of that early period can never be 
replaced. 

Much of the actual advancement and precise organization of the 
Romanic Review is due to the unremitting efforts of Prof. G. L. van Roos- 
broeck, General Secretary, and Miss Caroline Matulka, Business Manager. 

By way of conclusion to these brief introductory remarks are appended 
letters received from President Butler and the distinguished representatives 


of the various Latin nations of Europe at Washington, arranged according 
to their dates. 


J.L.G. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
President's Room 
May 17, 1934. 
Professor John L. Gerig, Columbia University. 
My dear Professor Gerig: 

Let me join in expressing the gratitude of the University to Mrs. Henry 
Alfred Todd for her generous interest in the RoMANic Review, which is so 
honorable a monument to the scholarly interest and effort of her distinguish- 
ed husband, our long-time colleague and friend. The position which_the 
Romanic Review has made for itself in the quarter-century which has 
passed is distinguished indeed, and it is an ornament of Columbia University 
of which we are all most proud. 

Faithfully yours, 
(signed) NicHoLas Murray BuTLerR 


AMBASSADE DE LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE AUX ETATS-UNIS 


Washington, D. C., July 2, 1934. 
Dear Sir: 

In the absence of the Ambassador, who is now in France, I wish to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of June 26th. I am well aware of the con- 
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tribution you have made to the progress of Romance studies in this country 
through your editorship of the RomaAnic Review, and I know the high esteem 
in which your own writings on French sixteenth century poetry and the 
school of Lyons are held in the learned circles of France. 

It affords me a great deal of pleasure to comply with your kind request 
and to send you a message of greetings from the French Embassy in con- 
nection with the twenty-fifth anniversary issue of the RoMANic REVIEW. 


Yours sincerely, 
(signed) JuLes HENRY 


Professor John L. Gerig, Columbia University. 
MESSAGE 


Since a quarter of a century, the Romanic Review has performed in- 
valuable services by furthering and promoting in the United States the 
knowledge of Romance languages and letters. 

It affords me a great deal of pleasure, today, to convey to its distin- 
guished editor, Dr. John L. Gerig, my heartfelt wishes for the growing suc- 
cess of a learned publication, which has so brilliantly upheld in the field of 
French literature, the worthy traditions of American scholarship. 


SPANISH EMBASSY, WASHINGTON 


September 4, 1934. 
Professor John L. Gerig, 
Department of Romance Languages, Columbia University. 
Dear Professor Gerig: 

On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the RomaNic RE- 
view, which you so efficiently edit and which has achieved such remarkable 
cultural work, I am delighted to take this opportunity to express my best 
wishes for the successful continuation of its activities. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) Luis CALDERON 
Spanish Ambassador 


ROYAL ITALIAN EMBASSY, WASHINGTON 


September 18, 1934. 

Prof. John L. Gerig, 
Editor of Romanic Review, Columbia University. 
Dear Sir: 

On my return from Italy I found at the Embassy the kind letter you 
addressed to me on the 21st of August. 

It is with great pleasure that I take the opportunity afforded me by the 
25th anniversary of the founding of the Romanic Review to express to you 
my best appreciation of the competent and most friendly contribution given 
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by you, through the columns of the Romanic Review, to the diffusion of the 
Italian culture in this Country. 


While sending you my best wishes for this publication, which has always 
been followed with interest by this Embassy, believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Rosso, 
Italian Ambassador 


LEGATIUNEA REGALA A ROMANIEI 


October 10, 1934. 
Professor John L. Gerig, 
Department of Romance Languages, Columbia University. 
My dear Doctor Gerig: 

It affords me a great pleasure to avail myself of this opportunity to ex- 
press to the Romanic REviEw, on its twenty-fifth anniversary, my best wishes 
for a long and fruitful life. At the same time, I desire to extend to you and 
your associates my sincerest congratulations for the admirable work which 
you have done to propagate Roumanian culture in this Country. 

The Romanic Review has been conceived in the same spirit of promot- 
ing friendship and understanding among nations,—through the study of their 
intellectual accomplishments,—which stands at the basis of your great uni- 
versity and which is so nobly personified in the great figure of your learned 
President, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. Thus, it can be said that the Ro- 
MANIC REVIEW, by disseminating among the English-speaking public informa- 
tion regarding the best literary products of the Latin Nations, has brought 
them nearer to America, for can there be a happier meeting ground for the 
peoples of the world than the vast realm of intellectual thought? 

I trust that you will be able to continue this useful task and that the 
Romanic Review will reach new heights under your competent guidance. 

Very sincerely, 
(signed) DaviLa, 
Minister of Roumania 


AMBASSADE DE BELGIQUE 


Ambassade de Belgique Washington, le 15 octobre, 1934. 
Monsieur le Professeur :- 


C’est avec un plaisir tout particulier que je saisis l'occasion que m’offre 
le 25e anniversaire de la publication de la Romanic Review pour lui sou- 
haiter, ainsi qu’A ses éditeurs et collaborateurs, la continuation du succés 
mérité qu’elle remporte aux Etats-Unis. 

La Romanic REviEw est une publication d’élite, unique en son genre, 
servant de trait d’union & tous ceux qui professent pour la littérature romane, 
une commune admiration. 

J'ai relevé avec le plus grand intérét les articles excellents que vous 
avez consacrés & une des branches de notre littérature nationale, et je vous 
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félicite d’avoir su faire connaitre, en Amérique, avec autant de compétence 
que de discernement, les ceuvres de certains de nos écrivains. 


Je félicite la Romanic Review de sa haute tenue scientifique et forme 


des veux pour qu’elle poursuive avec la méme efficacité la réalisation de sa 
mission culturelle. 


Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Professeur, avec toute ma sympathie pour 
votre heureuse initiative, les assurances de ma considération la plus dis- 
tinguée. 


PRINCE EuGENE DE LIGNE 
Monsieur John L. Gerig, 


Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


THE COURTLY CID THEME IN THE “PRIMALEON” 


RACIAN, in his Criticén, depicted the “Cid espafiol” on the Isle of 
G Immortality as abashed, and covering his face for shame, because 
of the ridiculous applause with which patriots had disfigured his 
pristine valor and manliness. In this perspicacious observation he summed 
up how far the conception of the literary, gallant and courtly Cid of his day 
was removed from that of the stern and sanguinary warrior of the Recon- 
quista. Above all other works that glorified the national hero, no longer 
as the bloody scourge of Moors and the indomitable Knight of the Cross, 
but as transformed according to the genteel standards of a more polished 
society, he must have had in mind the Mocedades del Cid,—that moving 
love-drama of gallantry and heroism of Guillen de Castro. For here the 
Cid was represented as a devoted lover, torn between duty and passion, with 
no other ambition than to prove worthy of the exalted soul of Jimena, simi- 
larly the slave of a socially imposed necessity of vengeance, which continu- 
ally inflamed her struggle against an undying love for the gallant courtier 
Rodrigo had become. 


This evolution of the Cid character, from history and reports of his 
contemporaries, through the epics and ballads, chronicles and novels, to cul- 
minate in Guillén de Castro’s masterpiece and Corneille’s Cid, has already 
been the subject of several investigations.1 These studies have already made 


1 Already in 1920 Professor G. L. van Roosbroeck opened this investigation of the courtly 
Cid theme with his valuable study: The Cid Theme in France in 1600 (Minneapolis, Pioneer 
Printers, 1920; new edition, New York, Publications of the Institute of French Studies, n. d.), 
in which he discussed his significant discovery of the courtly Cid theme in Du Perier’s novel, 
La Hayne et Amour d’Arnoul et de Clairemonde. His fruitful hypothesis, that “there exists 
a common source—probably a Spanish source—for both the Hayne et Amour d’Arnoul et de 
Clayremonde and Las Mocedades del Cid,” has since been borne out. In The Cid as a Courtly 
Hero: from the Amadis to Corneille (New York, Publications of the Ipsiitute of French Stu- 
dies, 1928), I attempted to prove that the transformation of the Cid into a paragon of chivalry 
was largely effected through a literary contamination with the prose romances, and as an ex- 
ample, I offered the continuation of the Amadis by Feliciano de Silva, where, in Books IX, X, 
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it clear that, as the Cid evolved through literature, ever new and more nov- 
elistic adventures were ascribed to him.2 At the same time his characteri- 
zation underwent profound changes,—from an unruly, boastful, arrogant 
noble, his traits mellowed to those of a devoted vassal, a reverent courtier, 
and compassionate Christian. Guillén de Castro found fully developed, 
with suggestive amplifications, an embellished history of the Cid which 
served him as a framework for his plot. In chronicles, pseudo-history, bal- 
lads and epics, there had already been invented a number of incidents not 
to be found in the authentic history of the Cid. It is to be noted that it is 
exactly the most striking romanesque incidents which were thus furnished 
the dramatist through the slow development and successive accretion of a 
novelistic Cid tradition which transformed him into a courtly hero. As a 
few of the most striking examples, | may point to the family feud, arising 
from an insult to Rodrigo’s aged father; to young Rodrigo’s duty of washing 
out this blemish on the family escutcheon; his first blow that slew the Conde 
Lozano, renowned warrior and hero of many an onslaught, but more im- 
portant still, the father of the lady he loved; the vengeance which she now 
had to seek against her lover; the favor which the king showed Rodrigo be- 
cause of his services to his country; and the final settlement of the feud by 
the marriage of the lovers. The meeting with Saint Lazarus, disguised as 


a leper, was taken faithfully from earlier recitals, as were also the arming 
of Rodrigo and the duel with Martin Gonzdlez, who had already been vaguely 
linked with the love of Rodrigo and Jimena. 


However, there remained for him,—in order to make his play a living 
drama, a moving tragedy in which real personages participated,—the prob- 
lem of deepening their characters, revealing their moral struggle; in short, 
the problem of psychological motivation. Instead of a sudden, unexplained 


XI and XII, is expounded the love struggle of Queen Sidonia who sought the head of her lover, 
Florisel de Niquea (1532). Again, I discussed the courtly Cid theme as employed by Georges 
de Scudéry in his Prince déguisé in my republication of this play with an introduction (New 
York, Publications of the Institute of French Studies, 1929). Some problems which the Prime- 
leém text raises from a different point of view, have been discussed in my article: The Main 
Source of Scudéry’s “Le Prince déguisé:” the “Primaleén” in the Romanic Review, XXV, 
Jan.-March, 1934, No. 1, pp. 1-14). 

21 intend to discuss this evolution from the historical Cid to the legendary Cid in litera- 
ture at length in a forthcoming study. The groundwork for such a study, as far as the actual 
Cid figure is concerned, has been laid by the well-known works of Sr. Menéndez Pidal, especially 
in his La Espetia del Cid, Madrid, 1929, 2 vols. I may point out that 1 approach the subject 
from a different angle which is not in conflict with Sr. Menéndez Pidal, but supplements it. 
By taking a later period than that treated by this eminent scholar, and by turning from history 
and document which are his main concern, to romanesque influences and motives from the 
novels of chivalry, I shall attempt to show the contamination which the historical Cid figure 
underwent through the connection with purely imaginary adventures and motives derived from 
the romances. 
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marriage between enemies, he had to make their union a slow and logical 
development, rising inevitably from the characters themselves. In order 
to do so, he linked the romanesque tradition of “revenge for a father’s slay- 
ing overcome by love,” or the story of “the daughter who married the chival- 
ric slayer of her father,”—which had been strikingly illustrated in the Prima- 
leén and the Florisel de Niquea romance,—with the Cid tradition, with which 
it offered so many striking points of contact and similarity. In this study 
I intend to demonstrate how the historical (or pseudo-historical) Cid-Jimena 
story gradually drew into its compass and texture all the chivalric motives 
which constitute the framework of the Primaleén and other romances of 
chivalry. 


According to some comparatists, Guillén de Castro was the one to trans- 
form the Cid legend by introducing into it all the complexities of dramatic 
feeling on which Corneille, it is claimed, concentrated with still greater in- 
tensity. Martinenche, in his La Comedia espagnole en France,® states that 
Guillén de Castro introduced into the Cid legend two principal transforma- 
tions. In the first place, he substituted for the barbaric law of retaliation, 
the modern feeling of honor, and second, and above all, he invented the 
love of Jimena and Rodrigo. Thus the very essence of the dramatic conflict 
was evolved, says Martinenche, since it rested on the most moving of moral 
conflicts. Without being able to reproach anything to each other, two lovers 
were obliged to crush their hearts to obey an implacable vengeance which 
their dignity imposed upon them. “There is, perhaps,” he says, “in the 
whole history of the stage, no more tragic situation.” In this he followed 
\(Mérimée, who had similarly attributed this internal struggle to Castro’s in- 
ventive genius.* 


But this very dramatic situation,—this internal struggle between love 
and the duty of revenge, with all the pathetic motives which it entailed, — 
far from being of Guillén de Castro’s unaided invention, belonged to the 
romanesque literature of the Spain of the Renaissance. In the most popular 
romances of chivalry,—the Florisel de Niquea episode of the Amadis and 
the Primaleén,—that constituted the pastime and solace of idle hours for so 
many generations, there had been told and retold, in elaborate detail and 
infinite circumlocutions, a revenge story in which the heroines passed through 

& Ernest Martinenche, La Comedia espagnole en France, Paris, 1900, p. 201. 

.Castro a compris, il a senti tout au moins, l’intérét dramatique de cette donnée [the 
love pe Rodrigo and Jimena].... Il a trouvé les ressorts essentiels du drame: la lutte entre 
T’amour et l’honneur, qui est la ‘forme du devoir pour un héros espagnol... Il a inventé, sur 


ce théme, quelques-unes des plus belles scénes de sa pitce...” Cf. Ernest Mérimée, Premiére 
Partie des Mocedades del Cid de Don Guillén de Castro, Toulouse, 1890, p. CVI. 
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the same crisis, suffered the same qualms of conscience and despair of love, 
as Castro’s Jimena. The psychological development of this revenge is in- 
dicated by a fixed set of motives exactly parallel to those which Guillén de 
Castro introduced into his play to explain and justify artistically a socially 
impossible marriage. 

Previously I pointed out that the group of correlated motives that make 
up the courtly Cid tradition, were found extensively worked out in the 
Florisel de Niquea sequel to the Amadis by Feliciano de Silva in 1532.5 I 
there also indicated that this was but one example of what must have been a 
novelistic tradition. My surmisal is borne out by the Primale6n, and it is now 
obvious that Feliciano de Silva was very largely inspired by this work which 
preceded him by some twenty years. The Primaleén of 1512 thus brings us 
the earliest known correlated collection of the motives which, in the play 
of Guillén de Castro, were to accomplish the final transformation of the 
Warrior Cid of history into a Courtly Hero. 


In the Primaleén are already found among others, the very motives 
which Guillén de Castro was said to have invented: the family feud, in 
which the fathers are enemies; the head-motive, in which the heroine offers 
her hand to the man who brings her the head of her enemy; the motive of 
love versus hatred, in which the lady struggles between her vow and duty 


and her unquenchable love, which ultimately triumphs in a magnanimous 
pardon ; the motive of the voluntary death of the heroine, who wishes to take 
her own life rather than kill the man she loves; the living-head motive, 
in which the hero himself fulfills his lady’s wishes by presenting his own 
head, living and on his shoulders (instead of cut off, as she had expected) ; 
and finally the sword-motive, in which the hero draws his sword, humbly 
offers it to his lady, and begs her to behead him as an expiation of his un- 
avoidable “murder.” In the Primaledén, all these motives that constitute 
a lady’s vengeance of the death of her father, and her marriage to his very 
“murderer,” are fully worked out, as we shall see from the following out- 
line: 

The Primaleén narrates how Nardides, the Duke of Ormedes, had been 
put to death by the invincible emperor, Palmerin de Oliva. When the 
Duchess learned of her husband’s death, she was overcome with grief, but 
found herself helpless to avenge him. Soon after, a daughter was born to 
her, and since she came in the midst of general sorrow, she called her Gri- 
donia, to symbolize her grief, for “gridar” in her country meant “to com- 
plain.” By means of this child the Duchess planned to avenge her hus- 


5 The Cid as a Courtly Hero: from the Amadis to Corneille. Cf. note 1 above. 
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band’s death; she took a solemn oath to marry her to no man but the one 
who brought her the head of her husband’s slayer. 


As Gridonia grew, so also did her beauty, so that by the age of fifteen 
she was sought in marriage by several princes. However, when they learned 
of the law of vengeance which they would be obliged to carry out before 
they could win her, many of them withdrew. More firm was Gridonia’s 
cousin, Perequin, son of the King of Apolonia, who was so enamoured of her 
beauty that he begged her to become his queen, and set out on his quest 
to bring back the head of the enemy of his beloved. 


Now, since so many years had elapsed since the death of Duke Nar- 
dides, and Palmerin de Oliva was already old, the blood guilt of the father 
passed on to his no less valiant son, the renowned Primaleén. It was there- 
fore the head of this warrior prince that Perequin sought, and knowing that 
he resided at his father’s court in Constantinople, he set out with the treach- 
erous plan of killing him under pretext of engaging in a joust at the tourney 
he was then holding. Accompanied by fifteen knights who were all in the 
conspiracy, he arrived at Constantinople where he soon engaged in a sup- 
posed trial of strength with the unsuspecting Primaleén, and almost killed 
his adversary, had a companion of the prince not separated them. Pere- 
quin’s unrelenting attacks, so unjustified in the tourney, aroused the wrath 
of Primaleén, who finally killed his opponent, thus leaving Gridonia still 
unavenged. 

Wher she heard of the sad outcome of Perequin’s adventure her grief 
and indignation mounted, and she took an oath that she would marry only 
the man who brought her the head of Primaleén, guilty of her father’s 
death, and now also of that of her intended husband: “Quando la duquesa 
y Gridonia supieron todo el fecho, ovieron gran pesar, especialmente Gri- 
donia, que lo amava de coragén. Entonces hizo ella juramento, delante 
quantos ante ella estavan, de no casar con cavallero del mundo sino con 


aquél que le diese en arras la cabeca de Primaleén, e fizieron grandes Ilantos 
y duelos por Perequin...” 


Since knights from afar came to woo her, and, discouraged by the terms 
she had made, threatened to carry her off by force, the Duchess and her 
daughter took refuge in a strongly fortified castle called “de la Roca Par- 
tida.” At the same time, however, many brave warriors strove to win her 
by bringing her the head of her enemy Primaleén,—the only wedding jewels 
she wanted. The valiant son of the King of Bohemia, as well as the giant 
Lurcon, son of Damaque of Roumania whom Primaleén had slain, and others, 
set out on the perilous quest, but all were killed. Finally Don Duardos, 
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eldest son of King Frederick of England, engaged in a duel with him, but 
the contest was interrupted, and the battle thus ended inconclusively.® 

However, Primaleén was highly displeased with the interruption. In 
a fury he rode off, without revealing his destination. The real reason was 
that, for some time, he had been pondering on the supreme beauty of Gri- 
donia, which had spurred on so many valiant knights to fight in her behalf, 
and he now set out secretly for the Duchy of Ormedes to see the fair lady 
for himself. In order to remain unknown, he assumed the name of “‘Caba- 
llero de la Roca Partida,’"—from an emblem he wore on his shield to com- 
memorate the Castle of the Broken Rock where Gridonia lived. 

On his way, his interest in the damsel was further aroused when he 
encountered the knight, Giber, who was seeking to fight him in her name. 
When Primaleén heard of his quest, he pretended to know nothing about the 
knight he was seeking except that he had secretly departed from the court 
of Constantinople. When Giber learned this, he decided to postpone his 
search in order to return to Ormedes where his help was needed against 
the Prince of Clarencia, who was laying siege to the land, since he was de- 
termined to carry Gridonia off by force, as she had refused to marry him. 
Primaleén readily offered to accompany him, and during the journey, learn- 
ed much about the lady. His curiosity was quickly growing into love, and 
he decided to save the Duchess and her daughter from their enemy. 

Because of this new passion, he was grieved to hear how much Gri- 
donia abhorred him, and, imagining himself in her presence, he found him- 
self offering her his head to appease her anger: “Ay, sefiora, valgame la 
vuestra mesura y quitad de vuestro coragén tanta ira y safia que contra mi 
tiene, que yo vos faré tantos servicios que pague bien el enojo que vos 
fize...” He continues his internal monologue, declaring that if he had 
known sooner that for love of her so many knights were coming to combat 
him: “. ..mas cedo vos oviera venido a buscar y en lugar de la mi cabeca, vos 
diera el imperio de Costantinopla, y mi propia cabeca por dote, que otro 
hasta aqui no ha podido dar vos la. Yo, si no muero, lo faré a vuestra 
voluntad. ..” 


Soon after their arrival, Primaleén and Giber engaged in battle, and 
of course overcame the enemy, including a giant, Orfilo. The Duchess, 
grateful beyond measure for their succor, came to greet Primaleén, not 
knowing that he was the enemy against whom she was seeking vengeance. 

6 Here follows a subplot of the Primaleén, the theme of Don Duardos who disguises him- 
self as a gardener in order to win the sister of Primaleén, the Princess Flérida, as I have already 


indicated in the article, The Main Source of Scudéry’s “Le Prince déguisé”: the “Primaleén”. See 
note 1 above. 
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Primaleén, though in the midst of great danger, was fearless, and assured 
her that his service was slight in comparison to those he would still like to 
perform for her sake and that of her daughter. Amazed by his superhuman 
valor and moved by his courtly bearing, the Duchess hoped that she had at 
last found a champion. She explained the vow, and expressed her eagerness 
for this vengeance, so that she might marry Gridonia off, since so many 
suitors sought to woo her, and brought war upon the Duchy when they were 
refused: “Yo no puedo dar mi fija sino a quien me vengare de Primaleén, 
hijo del Emperador. A Dios plega que cedo falle yo cavallero que me dé 
esta venganca, porque mi hija Gridonia se pueda casar, y me quite deste 
cuidado.” Primaleén promised her that she would soon be relieved of this 
anxiety. 


A messenger was quickly despatched to Gridonia to inform her that 
the greatest knight had come to her defense. He described his valor in 
eloquent terms: “No ay, Sefiora, quien vos lo pudiese contar la su alta 
cavalleria. Yo creo que en todo el mundo no ay otro cavallero que a la 
su gran bondad se iguale...” The country’s savior was then led to the 
Castillo de la Roca Partida, where he saw Gridonia, and found her far more 
beautiful than he had imagined. He was so overcome, that he could not 
speak. He soon discovered, however, that Gridonia was seldom joyous, 
for she despaired of ever being avenged: “...Muy iedo fuera mi coracén 
con la cabeca de Primaleén, y esta venganga no espero yo haver segin la 
ventura me es esquiva.” As she said this, tears came to her eyes and she 
sighed deeply. Not realizing that this very knight, with whom she had 
fallen in love at first sight, was her enemy Primaleén, she spoke of him 
scornfully: “...Gran duda tengo que aquel traidor de Primaleén es buen 
cavallero y sébese bien defender a si y a la traicién que hizo.” 


She wished to be avenged quickly, for so many valiant knights were 
losing their lives for her sake. Primaleén was greatly grieved to hear him- 
self called a traitor by the very one he loved, and felt “gran turbacién en 
su coracgén en pensar que aquélla que él tanto amava era tan safiuda contra 
él...” In vain did he attempt to take up the defense of her enemy, saying 
that he had heard that Primaleén had been unjustly accused of treachery in 
the death of Perequin: “...Creo yo que no fizo él traicién en lo matar en 
los torneos como acaece muchas veces...” But in doing so, he only dis- 
pleased Gridonia, who begged him not to spare Primaleén, for she would 
die of grief. To pacify her, he thereupon promised to avenge her: “...Yo 
vos prometo por este pesar que vos hize agora, ...de jamas holgar fasta que 
yo dé su cabeca en vuestras manos; y esto no lo haré porque pienso ser 
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merescedor de alcangar tan gran bien como es el galardén que prometes a 
quien vos la diere, mas hazerlo he. ..por vos agradar y servir.” 

After Primaleén had performed further feats of valor and won other 
victories, Gridonia admired him to such a degree that she could not refrain 
from expressing her love for him, confiding to her maid: “...Creed que 
aunque él no tuviese otra cosa sino su cavallo y armas, yo me hallaria muy 
bien andante en lo cobrar por marido, que bien creo que viene de alto 
linaje, y cierto yo lo amaré y preciaré mas que a otro cavallero...” She 
later makes him a solemn promise that she will love no other than himself: 
“...De aqui adelante fuelgue vuestro coragén y sea seguro que jamdas 
amaré a otro sino a vos...” 

Encouraged by this proof of her affection, he engaged in numerous 
adventures in which he overcame the enemies of the Duchess and Gridonia, 
such as Gristamo who had usurped the lands of Apolonia during her absence, 
and Grestes, Gristamo’s brother, who was obliged to flee. Later, during a 
storm, he was cast on the Isla de Cantara, owned by the giant Gataru, where 
he offered to fight the giant single-handed in order to save his followers. 
However, he was enchanted, and forgetting who he was, he enjoyed his stay 
in the giant’s cave in the company of fair ladies, until he was rescued by 
Don Duardos. 


During his mysterious absence, a knight of the Duchy of Ormedes, 
who had seen Primaleén severely wounded, thought him dead, and went to 
report the sad message to the Duchess and Gridonia. Like Jimena, when 
she hears a report that the Cid has died, Gridonia breaks out into sighs of 
anguish, swoons, and wishes to end her life. She would, in fact, have died, 
had a dwarf not come to inform her that her knight was enchanted and 
would soon be set free. He urged her to love this knight, whom only Prima- 
leén could match, for he was the only one who could bring her her enemy’s 
head. He forewarned her that when she learned who the Caballero de la 
Roca Partida was, her love would change to wrath, but she should have faith 
and all would end well. 


The prophecy of this mysterious visitor was fulfilled. Primaleén soon 
arrived in Apolonia where he was received with great joy. He then revealed 
that he was ready to do Gridonia’s bidding,—to bring her the head of her 
eremy,—but urged her to accompany him to Constantinople, where he could 
accomplish her vengeance. Gridonia, however, refused, and therefore he 
resolved to carry her off by force. For this purpose he took her hunting, 
but it chanced that, in his absence, Grestes espied her, and carried her off 
to his ship when she swooned at sight of her enemy. She was rescued by 
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the opportune arrival of Don Duardos, who was fleeing with Princess Flérida 
to his native England. Primaleén, who had set out in search of his lady as 
soon as he heard of her abduction, now arrived upon the scene, and the two 
knights rushed upon each other, eager to decide the combat that had been 
left indecisive long before. Through the magic intervention of the dwarf, 
however, they fell into a deep slumber, after which they were reconciled, 
and both couples, Primaleén and Gridonia, as well as Don Duardos and 
Flérida (whose brother had besought her not to reveal his identity to his 
lady), set out for Constantinople to accomplish Gridonia’s vengeance. 

In the meantime the aged Emperor, Palmerin de Oliva, learned of his 
son’s love for Gridonia in spite of the relentless cruelty with which she 
sought his head. Though his son was involved, the noble knight Palmerin 
could not help approving of Gridonia’s enmity, yet hoped that she could 
overcome her hatred in order to love the enemy who risked his life so fear- 
lessly for her sake: “Cierto Primaleén puso tan afincado amor en lugar 
muy peligroso. Ella tiene mucha razén de selle mortal enemiga porque yo 
hize matar a su padre el duque Nardides muy cruelmente, y matamos el Rey 
Frisol y yo a sus tios, y después Primaleén maté a Perequin su primo, por 
manera que por derecho nos deve desamar. Mas todavia digo que sera se- 
suda en perder la safia y mal talante que contra nos tiene por cobrar tal 
marido con mi voluntad que mds alto lo queria yo a mi hijo. Mas yo soy 
ledo en la haver por fija pues es donzella de tan gran valor y fermosura, 
y Primaleén tan afincadamente la ama pues él ha pasado tan grandes peli- 
gros y afanes por ella.” 


Finally, after still more encounters, in one of which Primaleén and 
Don Duardos unwittingly fought no one less than the Emperor Palmerin 
himself, they arrived at the court of Constantinople, in the midst of general 
rejoicing and festivities. Then, when all the nobles were assembled with 
due solemnity, the climactic scene of Primaleén’s promise was enacted. While 
all eyes were fixed on the astonished Gridonia, her champion rose, and stood 
humbly before her. He then declared that he himself was Primaleén, whose 
head he had promised her so many times. To her, therefore, he surrendered 
his arms, just as his heart had been made her slave: “Yo, sefiora mia, os 
prometi por muchas veces de daros la cabega de Primaleén hijo del Empera- 
dor de Costantinopla; sabed que yo soy Primaleén, aquél que vos prometi 
de dar su cabecga... A tiempo estéys de mostrar si es verdadero el amor 
que hasta aqui me havéis tenido. Yo estoy asi armado como veis y no tengo 
con quien combatir sino contra la safia y mal talante que me tenéis, y contra 
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vos que sois mi sefiora no tengo yo que hacer sino rendiros las armas, que 
mi coragén es vuestro captivo y mis fuergas son vencidas de vos...” 

He begged the Emperor his father to pardon Gridonia any cruelty she 
might show him, moving all the spectators to tears by his superhuman love. 
Thereupon, throwing himself on his knees before his lady, he bowed his head 
before her, and handed her his sword: “...Vedes aqui, mi sefiora, esta 
espada y aqui la cabeca de Primaleén, y digo vos que todo aquello que vos 
quisierdes hazer yo seré contento; y si vos no me queréys perdonar, yo vos 
perdono mi muerte y prometo vos d’estar muy seguro a que vos me la deys si 
quisiéredes ser contra mi en perder aquél que tanto vos ama y precia...” 

When Gridonia heard this confession, she was so overcome that she 
began to tremble. At first she was speechless, but after some time, in tears, 
she turned her eyes to Heaven and began to lament how unfortunate she 
was to have been brought to the very city of Constantinople “donde el mi 
linaje fué abaxado y muerto muy cruelmente.” Then, like Jimena, she de- 
bated with herself in anguish, not knowing whether to pursue her duty of 
vengeance or succumb to the power of love: “... No quesistes,” she re- 
proaches to Heaven, “que quedase dél hijo, para que vengase la su muy 
cruel muerte, mas quesistes que quedase una donzella cativa, mal andante, 
que fuese asi engafiada con falsas palabras, que por fuerza viniese a rescebir 
por sefior aquél, que por mayor enemigo tenia, que derramé y esparcié la 
sangre de mi buen padre; y también me conviene de tomar por marido aquél 
que mi coragén no deseava mds cosa que aver venganga dél, porque maté a 
Perequin de Duagos mi primo coermano y mi esposo. Pues, zcomo per- 
donaré yo, mezquina, la muerte de tantos buenos cavalleros? No sé qué con- 
sejo me tome, que no ay quien me lo dé. ;Por ventura esté aqui la reyna mi 
sefiora, que me mande lo que tengo de hazer? No, por cierto, que ella muy 
lejos esta de aqui, y si elle supiese la mi fazienda moriria con pesar...” 

She was torn between her duty of vengeance and her love for the killer, 
and felt in her despair that only death could still her torment: “... Yo soy 
la mal andante que, quando pensé de haver venganca por aquél que mi 
coragén tanto amava, fueron sus palabras todas engafiosas, por manera que 
si yo quiero vengar el mi linaje, conviéneme de ser muy cruel carnicero, 
matando aquél que cativé mi coragén; y matando a éi, mataria a mi misma, 
pues ;cémo seria yo enxemplo y sola en el mundo Ilamandome la mas cruel 
doncella que en el mundo fué, y por razén y derecho yo lo avia de facer, no 
perdonar a mi ni a él?” 


Then turning to her “beloved enemy,” she told him that the only solu- 
tion to her dilemma was her death: “O Cavallero de la Roca Partida, zpor 
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qué me quesistes poner en juyzio de tantos? Que si yo vos perdono, diran 

que por vuestro gran sefiorio lo hize, y si tomo de vos venganca como era 
derecho, perderé el nombre de piadosa que todas las doncellas lo deven ser. 
Aqui no me queda otra cosa para satisfazer a todos, sino yo sola morir, y 
quitarse ha del mundo la mas mal aventurada doncella que Dios fizo, y quiero 
ponello en obra y no lo tardar.” 

She then boldly seized the sword Primaleén was holding out to her, 
while her lover remained in the same posture, glad to suffer death at her 
hands, for he thought she would now fulfill her vengeance: “... Con gran 
ira tom6 la espada de Primaleén en su mano diziendo: 

—“Este es el galardén que da el amor del enemigo.— 

“Y aunque Primaleén gela vido tomar en las manos, no desvié la cabeca 
de donde la tenia ni fizo mudanza, mas esper6 lo que ella queria fazer, que 
la muerte él la rescibiera de grado por su amor...” 

But the Empress, Primaleén’s mother, rushed to the rescue, seizing her 
hands to prevent her from killing herself. She consoled her by saying that 
her father had died because he deserved not only one death, but a thousand, 
while Perequin also died justly since he had come with the treacherous plan 
of killing Primaleén. She then begged her to take pity both on her son, 
who loved her so faithfully, and herself: “Vos, hija mia, tened coracén de 
donzella y no de bravo cavallero; acuérdese vos del afincado amor que Pri- 
maleén vos tiene, y por vos ha pasado tan grandes cuytas y peligros. Si vos 
bien lo mirdys, nunca fué yerro tan emendado. Doléos, por Dios, dél y de 
vos, que las cosas fechas arrebatadamente traen arrepentimiento, y si per- 
déys el alma, para siempre seréys penada...” 


Gridonia fainted in her despair, and Primaleén arose in fear, taking 
her in his arms, when magic water began to trickle from the roof. As soon 
as it touched Gridonia, it revived and strengthened her, changing all enmity 
to love. When she saw Primaleén so concerned about her, her love overcame 
her hatred: “...Viendo a Primaleén tan cuytado y llorar tan fieramente, uvo 
tan gran duelo dél que perdié toda la ira y safia que contra él tenia y fué 


acrecentado el su amor contra él de tal manera que olvid6é todas las cosas 
pasadas.” 


She therefore confessed to him: “...El amor que yo vos tengo es tan 
grande que no puedo fazer otra cosa sino ponerme en vuestro poder; pues la 
ventura asi lo ha ordenado y la buena andanga del Emperador a quien yo 
tomo por sefior, y la vuestra es tanta que no ay quien contra vosotros pueda 
sobrar. Yo digo que perdono a él y a vos, y de aqui adelante vos fazed io 
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que quisiéredes, y yo vuestra soy para siempre como otras muchas vezes vos 
he dicho.” When Primaleén heard her words, he was overjoyed, thanked 
her for her pardon, and assured her of his eternal devotion. He asked his 
father and the Archbishop there present to join them in wedlock, and he was 
married to the beautiful Gridonia amidst general rejoicing. When her 
mother, the Duchess, learned of this marriage, she was at first horrified, 
but gradually she also relented, and blessed the union of the two formerly 
inimical families. 
* 

From this outline it is evident that the theme of Gridonia’s vengeance 
and her marriage to Primaleén is developed in a set of motives closely sim- 
ilar to that later employed by Guillén de Castro. Here the parents of the 
protagonists are enemies, and the father of the Prince kills the father of the 
lady. Since Palmerin is old, the guilt falls upon his son, Primaleén, just as 
Rodrigo has to avenge the aged Don Diego. Gridonia’s mother now offers 
the hand of her daughter to any knight who brings her the head of Prima- 
leén, who adds to the former injury the death of Gridonia’s betrothed. She 
therefore now seeks his death with even greater fury, sending many suitors 
against him, but he defeats them all. In Guillén de Castro, the numerous 
challengers were melted into one champion, Martin Gonzalez, already the 
opponent of Rodrigo in Cid literature. Castro thus made him champion two 
causes in his Mocedades: the king of Aragén’s claim on Calahorra as in 
pseudo-history, but also the cause of Jimena’s vengeance, derived from the 
romanesque tradition of chivalric romances. 


Again, in the Primaleén, the country is invaded, and the “enemy” de- 
feats the attackers, thus winning the gratitude of the ruler, just as Rodrigo 
in the Mocedades vanquishes the invading Moors, and makes himself the 
indispensable protector of his country. Similarly, Primaleén is in love with 
the very lady who pursues him with such a mortal hatred, and wins her af- 
fection, though here she does not know that the man she loves is her enemy, 
since he has carefully hidden his identity. Nevertheless, when she finally 
learns the truth,—when he finally bows his head before her, asking her to 
take his head to satisfy her vengeance, she passes through the same mental 
crisis,—her love struggles against her hatred, she turns the sword he hands 
her against herself, and finally yields to the pleas of all the courtiers to be 
reconciled to her “adored enemy.” 


The parallel between the courtly Cid themes in the Primaleén and those 
of the Mocedades del Cid is thus striking. No doubt, there are differences, 
as we have pointed out, but they are slight and unimportant when weighed 
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against the astonishing similarity of development and situation. All that 
was irrelevant, such as magic and the supernatural, interpolated adventures 
typical of the romance of chivalry, the multiplication of characters, etc., had 
necessarily to be eliminated from a comparatively brief play, dealing with 
a well-known historical figure, whom Guillén de Castro strove to represent 
with sufficient historical accuracy to make him recognizable to his audience. 


Castro must have realized the surprising similarity in framework of the 
revenge plot in the romance of chivalry and the amplified legendary exposi- 
tion of the youth of the Cid: 

1) In both, the parents were inimical; the father of the lady was killed 
(in the Primaledén by the father of the hero, on whom the vengeance never- 
theless fell, whereas in the Cid legend by the youthful hero himself). 

2) In both, the fathers were too aged to fight, and their sons cham- 
pioned their cause. 

3) On the daughters of the slain nobles fell the duty of avenging them, 
—yet they were beloved by the very knight whose death they sought (in 
Guillén de Castro the poignancy of this conflict is further heightened be- 
cause Jimena already loved her enemy before the duel,—a situation found 
in the Florisel de Niquea romance). 

4) In both, the hero becomes the defender of the country, overcoming 
its enemies, and therefore indispensable to the rulers (in the Mocedades he 
saves his own country, whereas in the Primaledn he saves that of his be- 
loved). 

5) In both, the lovers are reconciled by marriage, after the hero proves 
his devotion by incomparable deeds. 

In all these precise details the framework of the Cid legend and that of 
the romance of chivalry coincide. It was therefore natural that Guillén de 
Castro should link these two parallel currents, that he should view them 
together, that he should fuse them, grafting on the simpler Cid legend the 
artful elaborations of the romance of chivalry, since they furnished him with 
a psychological motivation to explain the marriage of irreconcilable enemies. 
He incorporated the vengeance theme, with all its novelistic appeal, into 
the comparatively bare Cid legend,—uniting the warrior hero with the equal- 
ly insuperable hero of romance. In the chivairic novel he found precisely 
those highly dramatic motives which have so frequently been ascribed to 
his own brilliant invention:—the offering of a lady’s hand for the head of 
her enemy; her struggle between love and duty; her attempt to kill herself 
when the hero brings her his own head, begging her to slay him with a 
sword he tenders her,—these romanesque themes that in large measure 
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explain the sustained popularity of the romances of chivalry of which they 
formed the principal plot. 


The Primaleén seems to be even closer to Guillén de Castro’s treatment 
than the related courtly Cid theme of the Florisel de Niquea romance, where 
there are not to be found such motives as the enmity of the parents, nor the 
slaying of the lady’s father, nor the invasion of the heroine’s country, de- 
fended by the very man whose head is sought in vengeance. Furthermore, 
the execution of the decree is somewhat modified, since the mother seeks 
the head of her daughter’s father, who does not bring it himself, but is led in 
by a lover of her daughter. On the other hand, there is introduced into the 
Florisel de Niquea romance an important development not found in the 
Primaleén, yet effectively utilized by Guillén de Castro: Queen Sidonia of 
the Amadis sequel loves the man whose head she demands all the time that 
she seeks vengeance against him, whereas in the Primaleén, Gridonia had 
never met her enemy, and therefore her lover and the slayer remained two 
different persons in her mind until the final dramatic scene (although, of 
course, Primaleén was fully aware of the situation from the start). Because 
of the coexistence of love and hatred in Sidonia, she holds lengthy internal 
debates between her love and her honor, just as Guillén de Castro made this 
internal conflict of the heroine the center of some of his most moving 
scenes. As a consequence of this struggle, the heroine betrays her over- 
powering love when she fears that her vengeance has been accomplished,— 
that her lover’s head is being brought to her,—an effective scene through 
which the King, Fernando, of the Mocedades, proved to his courtiers that 
the lady really loved her enemy. 


The cluster of motives which constituted the essence of the revenge 
theme in the Primaleén and the Florisel de Niquea romance were so un- 
questionably similar, that they melted into, and supplemented each other. 
No doubt, they had also found their way into other works of fiction, and con- 
stituted a telling treatment of a lady’s revenge, and upon this novelistic 
tradition’ Guillén de Castro drew. No doubt, as I have already pointed out,® 


TA proof that this set of motives had become a general theme of fiction is found in 
Giraldi Cintio’s Gli Hecatommithi where the first novel of the second deca offers an abbreviated 
parallel to the Primaleém. ‘The story is summarized in the “argument” as: “Caritea ama a 
Pompeo, Diego enamorado della le mata, la qual se promete por muger a quien le diere la cabega 
del homicida, mueve guerra contra ella el Rey de Portugal, Diego la favorece, y prende al Rey 
en su defensa, pénese luego en manos de Caritea, y recibe le por marido.” (Cf. the Spanish 
version of Luis Gaytan de Vozmediano of 1590). I shall discuss the relation of this story to 
the courtly Cid theme in a forthcoming study in the Revue de Littérature comparée. Another 
example of the courtly Cid theme in the novel before Guillén de Castro has been discussed by 
Professor van Roosbroeck, The Cid Theme in France in 1600. Cf. note 1 above. 

8 Cf. The Cid as a Courtly Hero: from the Amadis to Corneille. 
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one or another of the elements that constitute the courtly Cid-revenge 
theme, is to be found scattered through numerous works before Guillén de 
Castro. For example, the family feud settled by a duel, is a general theme 
of literature; a lady who offers her hand in marriage to a knight who avenges 
her, is likewise a current theme, as is also the sword motive, etc. Here, 
however, we are concerned, not with the isolated elements, but with the 
particular cluster of these motives which became a fixed literary tradition to 
explain why a daughter, attempting to avenge her father’s death, should 
fall in love with his slayer, and finally marry him. 

It is hardly possible to interpret Guillén de Castro’s “innovation” in 
the historica! Cid tradition as a spontaneous duplication of this revenge 
theme so clearly developed in the romances of chivalry. The resemblance 
between his development of the love struggle and that of the tradition of 
the romances we have discussed, is not vague and general, but fixed and 
precise; the motives do not correspond in one point, but in many successive 
ones. Guillén de Castro saw a distinct parallel between the embellished 
Cid legend and the revenge situation of the most widely read romances of 
chivalry, and in his masterpiece formed a junction of these related tradi- 
tions. In order to represent the formation of Guillén de Castro’s revenge 
episode more graphically, we may list the principal motives that constituted 
his plot, indicating by dashes in which of the works studied they occur,— 
whether in the Cid legend, the Primale6n, or the Florisel de Niquea romance: 

Motives of the Mocedades Cid legend Primaleén Florisel 
Fathers in a feud. — — 
Lady’s father slain. 
Lady’s hand offered for head of slayer. —9 
Champions defeated. 
Country invaded. 
Struggle of heroine. 
False news of lover’s death. 
Head Motive. 
Sword Motive. 
Attempted suicide of heroine. — 
Union of enemies. — — 

The two chivalric novels, the Primaleén and the Florisel de Niquea, are 
thus links in a chain, or stages in the evolution of the Cid character in litera- 
ture. They depicted the Perfect Knight of Romance,—whether Primaleén 


9In the Primaleén, the mother offers her daughter’s hand to the avenger, at first, but 
later the lady herself makes the same offer, whereas in the Florisel de Niquea, only the first 
form of this motive occurs. Necessarily, since Jimena was represented as an orphan in the Cid 
legend, Guillén de Castro coincides with the second form of the Primaleén. 


— 
i 
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or Florisel de Niquea,—who, confronted with the problem of honor, ven- 
geance and love, follows a fixed code of lofty and grandiose behaviour; 
who, in self-sacrifice, self-abnegation and unshakable fidelity to love, rises 
far above the everyday conduct of ordinary mortals. On the other hand, the 
Cid of history and legend was the Perfect Knight in valor, in feats of arms, 
in superhuman bravery. For this reason, the junction of the two conceptions, 
the amalgamation of the chivalric knight and the legendary warrior hero, 
was easy enough to accomplish, and produced a dramatic character of high 
emotional force and artistic grandeur. We may thus conclude that the groups 
of correlated motives from the Primaleén and the Florisel de Niquea ro- 
mance,—and there are more,—supplied Guillén de Castro with a literary 
character which vivified a mere enumeration of heroic scenes in a national 
hero’s life, and combined with his valor the gentle submissiveness and fer- 
vent passion of a chivalric knight. He thus linked two related traditions, 
lending his drama a new energy in plot, while at the same time he imbued 
his personages with exalted and passionate souls,—innovating sufficiently on 
the well-worn novelistic history of the Cid to lend it a new glamor, yet pre- 
serving enough of the tradition to link it closely to the cherished literary 
favorites of his audience. 


Thus, at least as early as the beginning of the sixteenth century, there 
was developed in the novels of chivalry a collection of courtly romanesque 
themes which were later fused with the Cid legend in the Mocedades. When, 
about a century after the Primaledn, the Spanish public saw the Cid behave 
on the stage in exactly the same way as these renowned knights-errant of 
the Primaleén and the Florisel de Niquea, when they saw him humbly bow 
his own head before the avenging fury of his lady, when they heard him 
plead to be killed as an expiation, at her own fair hands, when they saw him 
reverently tendering her the weapon that was to end his life, and when they 
saw the heroine’s love triumph over all feuds,—they did not protest against 
this telescoping of the national hero with those other revered heroes of the 
Primaleén and the Amadis. The identification of this row of worthies, 
courtly and martial, unfolded into a new Cid, who was not only the national 
hero, but the combined flower of all knighthood, in whom all the bravery, 
the virtue and the love of the chivalric knights were concentrated in a unique 
super-hero,—the incarnation, however, of a chivalric past then already mori- 
bund, but still glamorous and sadly glorious in its decay. 


BARBARA MATULKA 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
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THE SOURCES OF LONGFELLOW’S MICHAEL ANGELO 


ITH the possible exception of Dante, Michael Angelo was the 
\ \ ) Italian whom Longfellow loved and admired above all others. He 
was attracted to him not only by his art, his poetry, and his nobility 
of mind, but also by his fondness for the author of the Divina Commedia 
which he himself shared.1_ For this reason, just as he had devoted many 
years of study and research to his favorite Italian bard, so in the latter part 
of his life, Longfellow chose Michael Angelo as the subject of a work which 
would provide him with “a long and delightful occupation.” On Feb. 26, 
1872, he wrote: “I have more definitely conceived the idea of a dramatic 
poem on Michael Angelo, which has been vaguely hovering in my thoughts 
for some time.”2 Without further delay, he undertook to read all the books 
that he could find on that artist and then proceeded with the composition of 
the poem. By the end of the following April, he had already written seven 
acts or parts, and on giving his friend, Greene, the good news, he adds: 
“The subject is beautiful, and I shall be disappointed if you do not like it.” 
Longfellow kept the poem by him constantly, adding new scenes, eliminating 
others, and making various changes in its general structure. However, it 
was never completed, and was found on his desk, in a fragmentary form, 
after his death. A great deal of its material is borrowed from Vasari, Grimm, 
and Cellini, and, to a lesser extent, from Varchi, Condivi, Pignotti, and a 
few others. 


To Vasari Longfellow is particularly indebted for the characterization 
of Michael Angelo. Through him we are first acquainted with the artist’s 
natural inclination for marble cutting; > his apprenticeship in the Medici 
Gardens under the guidance of Ghirlandajo;® his bitter sufferings among 
the quarries of Carrara and Seravezza;7 and the affectionate regard with 


1“The best commentary of all has been lost beyond hope of recovery”, Longfellow once 
said to his students in his Dante class. “It was Michael Angelo’s copy with his illustrations and 
drawings of the scenes described sketched on the margin. It was lost at sea, between Leghorn 
and Naples. I can hardly imagine anything more delightful than this book must have been. 
Dante illustrated by Michael Angelo. The imagination of man can ask no more” (Unpublished 
MS. 1852; Longfellow’s House, Cambridge, Mass.). 

2H, E. Scudder, “Biographical Sketch”, in the Complete Poetical Works of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, Cambridge Edition, Boston, New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1893, p. XIX. 

3 Unpublished MSS; Longfellow’s House. 

4 The Complete Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Cambridge Edition, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston and New York, 1893, p. 582. 

5G. Vasari, Vite dei pid eccellenti pittori, scultori e architetti, Societa Tipografica di 
Classici Italiani, Milano, 1807-11, vol. XIV, p. 29. 

6 Longfellow, p. 558; Vasari, pp. 37, 39. 

7 Longfellow, p. 558; Vasari, p. 124. 
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which he was treated by Cardinal Ippolito, who presented him with an Arab 
steed which he had greatly admired.® 
Still availing himself of the same author, Longfellow relates to us some 
of the most striking experiences of Michael Angelo the architect, sculptor, 
and painter. He recalls his long and indefatigable work in St. Peter’s,® part 
of which was severely criticized by Cardinals Salviati and Marcello,!° but 
ably defended by himself in the presence of the Pope;11 he alludes to his 
failure in finishing the repairs upon St. Mary’s Bridge,1? and to their un- 
satisfactory continuation by Baccio Bigio;!* he describes the painting of the 
Sistine Chapel which Michael Angelo had assumed with much reluctance,1! 
and gives us an account of the vengeance that the master took upon Ser 
Biagio for the derogatory remarks which he had made concerning his “Last 
Judgment”. 
“M.A. ‘The work is nearly done. But this Last Judgment 
Has been the cause of more vexation to me 
Than it will be of honor. Ser Biagio, 
Master of ceremonies at the Papal court, 
A man punctilious and over nice, 
Calls it improper; says that those nude forms, 
Showing their nakedness in such shameless fashion, 
Are better suited to a common bagnio, 
Or wayside wine-shop than a Papal Chapel. 
To punish him I painted him as Minos 
And leave him there as master of ceremonies 
In the Infernal Regions.’ ”15# 
“|... aveva gia condotto Michelagnolo a fine pit di tre quarti dell’ opera 
quando andando Papa Paolo a vederla, Messer Biagio da Cesena maestro 
delle cerimonie e persona scrupolosa, che era in cappella del Papa, diman- 
dato quel che gliene paresse, disse essere cosa disonestissima in un luogo 
tanto onorato avervi fatto tanti ignudi, che si disonestamente mostrano le 
lor vergogne, e che non era opera da cappella di Papa, ma da stufe e da 
osterie; dispiacendo questo a Michelagnolo e volendosi vendicare, subito che 
fu partito lo ritrasse di naturale senza averlo altrimenti innanzi, nello inferno 
nella figura di Minos con una gran serpe avvelta alle gambe fra un monte 
di diavoli.”15> 
8 Longfellow, p. 546; Vasari, p. 274. 
9 Longfellow, p. 561; Vasari, p. 286. 
10 Longfellow, p. 572; Vasari, p. 205. 
11 Longfellow, p. 573; Vasari, p. 183. 
12 Longfellow, p. 570; Vasari, p. 207. 
13 Longfellow, p. 430; Vasari, p. 208. 
14 Longfellow, p. 540; Vasari, p, 180. 


15a Longfellow, p. 558. 
15b Vasari, p. 165. 
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In addition to the material already mentioned, Longfellow bor- 
rowed from Vasari, Michael Angelo’s reference to his own “Christ Upon 
The Cross”, which he executed for Vittoria Colonna;1® his comments on 
Venetian art,17 on Titian’s training!® and mastery of colour,!® and on Fra 
Sebastiano’s paintings ;*° and lastly his views on the latter’s indolence,21 on 
his lack of interest in art,2? and on his kindness and generosity, as shown 
by his determination to forbid all tapers at his burial as well as the proces- 


sion of priests, friars and monks, so that the cost thereof might be given 
to the poor.2* 


The second main source of Longfellow’s poem is Grimm’s Life of 
Michael Angelo.24 From it our poet drew his description of Barbarossa’s 
unsuccessful attempt to kidnap Julia Gonzaga,*° and that of Vittoria Colon- 
na’s meeting with Michael Angelo in the Church of San Silvestro,2® where 
Fra Bernardino was delivering his wise discourses on the Pauline Epistles.?7 
The following discussion between Pescara’s beautiful young wife and Michael 
Angelo is closely adapted from the same work. 

‘His Holiness 
Has granted me permission, long desired, 
To build a convent in this neighborhood, 
Where the old tower is standing, from whose top, 
Nero looked down upon the burning city.’” 

“ “His Holiness’, said the marchesa, again renewing the conversation, 
‘has had the goodness to grant me the permission to build a new convent in 
this immediate neighborhood, half-way up Monte Cavallo, where the tower 
stands from which Nero looked down on the burning city.’” 

‘I am doubtful, 
How I shall build; how large to make the convent, 
And which way fronting.’” 

“ “I don’t know, Michael Angelo, how I shall have the building erected, 
—how large, and facing which side.’ ” 

“Vittoria. ‘What think you? The old walls might serve, perhaps, 
Some purpose still. The tower can hold the bells.’” 


“*The old wall, perhaps, might be still employed’. ‘Certainly’, he re- 
plied: ‘The old tower might hold bells.’” 


16 Longfellow, p. 553; Vasari, p. 78. 

17 Longfellow, p. 565; Vasari, vol. XIII, p. 371. 
18 Longfellow, p. 565; Vasari, ibid., p. 269. 

19 Longfellow, p. 565; Vasari, ibid., p. 371. 

20 Longfellow, p. 563; Vasari, vol. XI, p. 30. 
21 Longfellow, p. 561; Vasari, ibid., p. 32. 

22 Longfellow, p. 564; Vasari, ibid., p. 29. 

23 Longfellow, p. 564; Vasari, ibid., p. 30. 
24H. Grimm, Life of Michael Angelo, 2 vols., Boston, Little Brown & Co., 1901. 
25 Longfellow, p. 530; Grimm, vol. II, p. 226. 
26 Longfellow, p. 542; Grimm, ibid., p. 297. 

27 Longfellow, p. 542; Grimm, ibid., p. 294. 
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“Michael A. ‘I see no bar nor drawback to this building, 
And on our homeward way, if it shall please you, 
We may together view the site.’” 


“I see no difficulty in this building. We would if Your Excellency 
likes, take a view of the place on the way home.’ ” 
“Vittoria. ‘I thank you. 

I did not venture to request so much.’” 

““f had not ventured to ask this’, answered she.”’28 

Longfellow resorted again to Grimm for the information regarding 
Michael Angelo’s praise of Ghiberti’s bronze gates in the old Baptistry of 
Florence ;?° his high esteem of Bramante as an architect;2° his approval of 
San Gallo’s work on St. Peter’s,*1 and his annoyance at Aretino’s criticism 
of his “Last Judgment”.*? The allusion to the obscure origin of Duke 
Alessandro®* is drawn from the same writer, as is also the account of the 
visit paid to Cardinal Ippolito by Jacopo Nardi and Filippo Strozzi’s son,®* 
on which occasion the Italian historian was very much amazed at seeing his 
host wearing a Spanish cloak and a slouch hat.*® 

From Cellini’s Autobiography Longfellow reproduced many interesting 
facts connected with the former’s life. Among them we may mention the 
origin of his name;*® his sojourn in Rome at the house of Bindo Altoviti?* 
and his execution of a bust of the latter®® which was highly commended by 
Michael Angelo;*° his visit to the Holy Father*® and the setting of a diamond 
ring for him;*! his imprisonment in St. Angelo and his vision of the Cru- 
cifix during his confinement ;42 the shooting of the Bourbon from the ram- 
part of the Campo Santo*® and of the Spanish Colonel from Castel Sant’ 
Angelo,*4 over the result of which the Pope was so delighted that he ab- 
solved Cellini from all the homicides he had committed in service of the 
Apostolic Church or would commit thereafter. 

28 Longfellow, pp. 542-543; Grimm, ibid., p. 298. 

29 Longfellow, p. 558; Grimm, ébid., p. 296. 

30 Longfellow, p. 572; Grimm, ibid., p. 372. 

31 Longfellow, p. 571; Grimm, ibid., p. 372. 

32 Longfellow, p. 580; Grimm, #bid., p. 240. 

33 Longfellow, p. 544; Grimm, ibid., p. 311. 

34 Longfellow, p. 544; Grimm, p. 224. 

35 Longfellow, p. 544; Grimm, p. 227. 

36 Longfellow, p. 557; Vite di Benvenuto Cellini, Milano, Societa Tipografica de’ Classici 
Italiani, 2 vols., 1811, vol. I, p. 6. 

37 Longfellow, p. 577; Cellini, vol. II, p. 141. .. 

38 Longfellow, p. 577; Cellini, ibid., p. 139. 

39 Longfellow, p. 577; Cellini, ibid., pp. 193, 338. 

40 Longfellow, p. 577; Cellini, sbid., p. 141. 

41 Longfellow, p. 559; Cellini, ibid., pp. 326, 328. 

42 Longfellow, p. 450; Cellini, ibid., pp. 435-437. 


43 Longfellow, p. 558; Cellini, vol. I, pp. 117-118. 
44 Longfellow, p. 559; Cellini, sbid., pp. 129-131. 
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Further borrowings from the same work may be found in the passages 
dealing with the kind and generous treatment which Cellini received at the 
hands of Francis I, who welcomed him at his court,*5 ordered from him a 
model of a golden salt-cellar,*® and a colossal statue of Mars for the fountain 
of Fontainebleau,*? assigned to him the same pension that he had formerly 
given to Leonardo da Vinci, and let him have the Tour de Nesle for his resi- 
dence.48 Again Longfellow had recourse to Cellini for the description of the 
infinite trouble that this artist had in his native city with Bandinello, Fran- 
cesco Ricci and the wretched Gorini,*9 the dramatic account of the casting 
of the famous statue of Perseus,5° which was afterwards placed upon the 
Ducal Square,®! and the allusion to his visit to Michael Angelo in Rome for 
the purpose of extending to him Duke Cosimo’s invitation to return to Flor- 
ence,>2 which, however, Michael Angelo declined on the ground that he was 
actively engaged with the building of St. Peter’s and nothing could take him 
from it.53 Besides the works already mentioned the following were also 
consulted by Longfellow, though not to so great an extent: First, the Me- 
moirs of the Duchess Renée,®4 which he utilized in his portrayal of 
Duke Ercole®®5 and of the Duchess of Ferrara,5® and of their brilliant 
court,57 which numbered among its members the beautiful and gifted 
Olimpia Morata,5® Bartolommeo Ricci, Chilian Sinapius, Celio Curione, 
Manzolli and Clément Marot,®® surnamed by flatterers “the Prince of Poets 
and the Poet of Princes” ;®° secondly, Pignotti’s Storia della Toscana, whence 
Longfellow borrowed Julia Gonzaga’s reference to the locket which she 
wore in memory of her old Vespasian,®! her description of Ippolito’s rides 
through Rome, escorted by Ethiopians, Numidians, Turks, and Tartars, and 
of his life in that city? where he was surrounded by distinguished artists, 
45 Longfellow, p. 557; Cellini, vol. II, p. 33. 

46 Longfellow, p. 560; Cellini, ibid., pp. 64, 65. 

47 Longfellow, p. 560; Cellini, ibid., pp. 89-92. 

48 Longfellow, p. 577; Cellini, ibid., p. 39. 

49 Longfellow, p. 578; Cellini, ibid., pp. 98-99. 

50 Longfellow, p. 578; Cellini, ibid., pp. 137-138, 

51 Longfellow, p. 578; Cellini, ibid., p. 192. 

52 Longfellow, p. 579; Cellini, ibid., p. 140. 

53 Longfellow, p. 581; Cellini, ibid., p. 298. 

54 Some Memorials of Renée of France, Duchess of Ferrara, (By I. M. B.), London, 1859. 
55 Longfellow, p. 554; Renée, p. 31, 

56 Longfellow, p. 554; Renée, pp. 17, 22. 

57 Longfellow, p. 554; Renée, pp. 70, 71. 

58 Longfellow, p. 554; Renée, p. 62. 

59 Longfellow, p. 554; Renée, p. 39. 

60 Longfellow, p. 555; Renée, p. 33. 

61 Longfellow, p. 538; L. Pignotti, Storia della Toscana, Pisa, Didot, 1813-14, vol. XI, p. 


62 Longfellow, p. 539; Pignotti, ibid., p. 96. 
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men of science, and Florentine exiles ;®* and, finally, Niccola Capponi’s pro- 


clamation to his fellow citizens that Christ had been chosen King of Flor- 
ence.®4 


The following dialogue, which we shall quote in part, between Julia 
and Valdés is taken almost in its entirety from Juan de Valdés’ Alfabeto 
Christiano.®> 
“Julia. ‘Point out to me the way of this perfection 

(And I will follow you): for you have made 
My soul enamoured with it, and I cannot 
Rest satisfied until I find it out. 
But lead me privately so that the world 
Hear not my steps. I would not give occasion 
For talk among the people.’ ” 
“Giulia. ‘1 do not care to detain you longer upon this point, unless you 
begin to guide me in this way of Christian perfection; since you already 
keep me so enamoured of it, that it seems as though I could not live content 
until I unite with it. But it is understood that you always have regard to 
lead me so privately that no person be sensible of me, because I wish not 
to give occasion for talk among the people.’ ’® 
“Valdesso. ‘Now at last 
I understand you fully. Then what need 
Is there for us to beat about the bush? 
I know what you desire of me.’” 
“Valdés. ‘I already, in good part, understand you, Signora. What need have 
you to go by the branches? I know well what you would wish.’ 67 
“Julia. ‘What rudeness! 
If you already know it, why not tell me?’” 
“Giulia. ‘What rudeness! Since you know it, why do you not mention it?’ ” 
“Valdesso. ‘Because I rather wait for you to ask it 
With your own lips.’” 
“Valdés. ‘Because I wait that you should ask it with your own lips.’ ’®$ 
“Julia. ‘Do me the kindness, then, 
To speak without reserve, and with all frankness, 
If you divine the truth, I will confess it.’” 
“Giulia. ‘Do me this favor then, since you know it, to mention it; and if you 
divine it, I will tell you the truth without reserve.’ ’’®® 
“Valdesso. ‘I am content.” 
“Valdés. ‘I am content with this.’ ”7° 


83 Longfellow, p. 539; Pignotti, ibid., p. 96. 

64 Longfellow, p. 545; Pignotti, ibid., p. 18. 

65 Reformistas Antiguos Espatoles, London, 1861, vol. XV. 
66 Longfellow, pp. 549-550; Valdés, p. 43. 

87 Longfellow, p. 550; Valdés, p. 44. 

68 Longfellow, p. 550; Valdés, p. 44. 

69 Longfellow, p. 550; Valdés, p. 44. 

70 Longfellow, p. 550; Valdés, p. 44. 
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“Valdesso. ‘You would be free 
From the vexatious thoughts that come and go 
Through your imagination, and would have me 
Point out some royal road and lady-like 
Which you may walk in, and not wound your feet. 
You would attain to the divine perfection, 

And yet not turn your back upon the world. 

You would possess humility within, 

But not reveal it in your outward actions; 

You would have patience, but without the rude 
Occasions that require its exercise; 

You would despise the world, but in such fashion 
The world should not despise you in turn; 

Would clothe the soul with all the Christian graces, 
Yet not despoil the body of its gauds; 

Would seem angelic in the sight of God, 

Yet not too saint-like in the eyes of men; 

In short, would lead a holy Christian life 

In such a way that even your nearest friend 
Would not detect therein one circumstance 

To show a change from that it was before. 

Have I divined your secret?’ ” 


“Valdés. ‘You, Signora, wish to be freed from the troublesome things that 
come and go through your imagination, and being convinced that this is the 
true way to free you from them, you wish me to show you some royal and 
lady-like road by which you may be able to get to God without turning away 
from the world, and by which you can attain to interior humility without 
showing it outwardly; possess the virtue of patience without the occurrence 
to you of what would exercise it; despise the world, but in a manner that 
the world may not condemn you; clothe your soul with Christian virtues 
without despoiling the body of its accustomed ornaments; nourish your soul 
with spiritual viands without depriving the body of its usual banquets; you 
wish to appear good in the sight of God without appearing ill in the eyes of 
the world; and in short by this path you wish to be able to lead your religious 
life, but in a mode that no person in the world, even with the great famili- 
arity and intercourse he might have with you, could discover in your life 
more than he at present knows. Have I divined your sentiments?’ 71 


Longfellow is indebted to Ascanio Condivi for the statement concerning 
Pope Julius’s reluctance to lay new burdens on Michael Angelo because of 
his old age,72 and for the hint which the latter gives us of his love for 
Vittoria Colonna, when he recalls her death. 


71 Longfellow, p. 550; Valdés, p. 45. 


72 Longfellow, p. 571; A. Condivi, Vite di Michelangelo Buonarroti, Pisa, Niccola Capurro, 
1823, p. 70. 
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“Michael A. ‘And she is dead, the noblest of them all. 


Her cold white hand. What was it held me back 
From kissing her fair forehead, and those lips, 
Those dead, dumb lips?’” 
. egli . . . tanto amor le portava, che mi ricorda d’averlo sentito dire 
ae a’ ‘altro non si doleva, se non che quando I’andd a vedere nel passar di 
questa vita, non cosi le bacid la fronte o la faccia, come bacid la mano.’ ”73 
The stage-setting for Scene II of Section III, Part 1, is constructed from 
a passage in Nardi’s /storie della Citta di Firenze,74 which contains also the 
references to Duke Alessandro’s life of debauchery as well as?* to his be- 
trothal to the Emperor’s daughter, Margaret.7® 


The historical allusions to the activities of Valori, Strozzi, Nardi, Car- 
dinal Salviati and Ridolfi may be traced to Varchi;*7 and the same may be 
said of Valori’s striking remarks: 

“We shall soon see... . 
Whether the Duke can best spare honest men, 
Or honest men the Duke.”78 

From Varchi we also have Nardi’s declaration that the Florentine exiles 
had determined to send ambassadors to Spain to lay their complaints before 
the Emperor,’® and Ippolito’s resolution to go himself to Tunis to take up 
that matter with Charles X, who was then waging war against the Al- 
gerians.°° Titian’s words, 

“I come to learn, 
But I have come too late. I should have seen 
Rome in my youth, when my mind was open 
To new impressions”, 
were suggested by James Northcote who writes: 


“It appears, from more than one letter of Aretino’s, how highly Titian 
valued the fine things he saw at Rome, and how vexed he was at not having 
gone there twenty years before” .®1 


73 Longfellow, p. 585; Condivi, p. 78. 


74 Longfellow, p. 543; I. Nardi, Istorie della Citta di Firenze, Firenze, Felice Le Monnier, 
1858, vol. Il, p. 241. 


7 Longfellow, p. 544; Nardi, ibid., p. 238. 

76 Longfellow, p. 545; Nardi, ibid., p. 280. 

77 Longfellow, p. $45; B. Varchi, Storia Fiorentina, Torino, Lampato Barieri, 1852, vol. 
Ill, p. 65. 

78 Longfellow, p. 545; Varchi, ibid., p. 65. 

79 Longfellow, p. 545; Varchi, ibid., p. 76. 

89 Longfellow, p. 543; Varchi, ibid., pp. 85, 86. 


81 Longfellow, p. 565; J. Northcote, Life of Titian, H. Colburn & R. Bentley, London, 
1830, vol. II, p. 216. 
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The reference to Paul IV, 
“Who sits at the table with his friends for hours, 
Cursing the Spaniards as a race of Jews 
And miscreant Moors’, 


is evidently drawn from the following lines in Leopold Ranke’s History of 
the Popes: 


“He (Paul) would sit for long hours over the black thick fiery wine of 
Naples, his usual drink . . . and pour forth torrents of stormy eloquence 
against those schismatics and heretics, those accursed of God, that evil 
generation of Jews and Moors, that scum of the world, and other titles equal- 
ly complimentary, bestowed with unsparing liberality on every thing 
Spanish; . . .”82 

We should also note here that the description of Veronica Gambara’s 
pompous display of her grief over the loss of her beloved husband is repro- 
duced from B. C. Zamboni’s /ntroduction to Felice Rizzardi’s Rime e Lettere 
di Veronica Gambara;* while the beginning of Michael Angelo’s mono- 
logue, in which he declares that Vittoria Colonna complains of his too fre- 
quent letters on the ground that they disturb his meditations and keep him 
from his work, is the substance of a letter which Michael Angelo received 
from her and may be found in the Carteggio di Vittoria Colonna by G. E.. 
Ferrero and G. Muller.84 From this same book, Longfellow paraphrased 
another letter in the following speech by Vittoria, in which she comments. 
on Michael Angelo’s beautiful painting of Christ: 


“Profoundly I believed that God would grant you 
A supernatural faith to paint this Christ; 

I wished for that which now I see fulfilled 

So marvellously, exceeding all my wishes. 

Nor more could be desired, or even so much. 
And greatly I rejoice that you have made 

The angel on the right so beautiful; 

For the Archangel Michael will place you, 

You, Michael Angelo, on that new day, 

Upon the Lord’s right hand. And waiting that, 
How can I better serve you than to pray 

To this sweet Christ for you, and to beseech you 
To hold me altogether yours in al! things.” 

“Io ebbi grandissima fede in Dio che ve dessi una gratia soprannaturale a 
far questo Cristo; poi il viddi si mirabile che superd in tutti i modi ogni 
mia expettatione; poi facta animosa dalli miraculi vostri, desiderai quello 
. een. p. 584; L. Ranke, History of the Popes, London, H. G. Bohn, 1847, vol. 

p. 217, 


83 Longfellow, p. 538; F. Rizzardi, Rime e Lettere di Veronica Gambara, Brescia, 1759, 
p. XLII. 


84 Longfellow, p. 555; G. E. Ferrero and G. Muller, Carteggio di Vittoria Colonna 
Torino, Ermanno Loescher, 1889, p. 247. 
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che hora maravegliosamente vedo adempito, cioé che sta da ogni parte in 
summa perfectione, et non se potria desiderar piii, né giunger a desiderar 
tanto. Et ve dico che mi alegro molto che I’angelo da man destra sia assai 
pit bello, perché il Michel ponera voi Michel Angelo alla destra del Signore 
nel di novissimo. Et in questo mezzo io non so come servirve in altro che in 
pregarne questo dolce Cristo, che si bene et perfettamente havete depinto, 
et pregar voi me comandiate come cosa vostra in tutto et per tutto.”5® 


As we have seen, therefore, Longfellow borrowed very largely from 
various authors, quoting, paraphrasing, or adapting their material. In spite 
of all this, however, it would be wrong to consider Michael Angelo a mere 
compilation of facts gathered from different sources. Indeed it is much 
more than that. In it, Longfellow has vividly presented to us certain phases 
of that fascinating and most interesting age known as the Italian Renais- 
sance. He has touched upon the life, the character, the personal experiences 
and outstanding achievements of some of the most eminent artists of that 
period, such as Michael Angelo, Titian, Sebastiano del Piombo, Vasari, Cellini, 
Ghiberti, Giotto, Ghirlandajo, Tintoretto, and Brunelleschi; he has given us 
a glimpse of court life as was then prevalent in many cities of Italy, in all 
its pomp and magnificence, its enormous wealth of distinguished scientists 
and men of letters, of beautiful and learned women; he has described the 
tyranny and oppression which was then practiced by the Italian rulers upon 
their subjects, and the brave and noble efforts made by certain patriots to 
gain their political freedom; he has depicted the corruption and abuses of 
the Catholic church at that time, and the general revolt against it which led 
to the Reformation. 

Longfellow’s poem also bears evidence of his extensive reading, not 
only concerning Italian art and history, but also in Italian literature. This 
is shown by the high tribute which he pays to Dante’s sublime genius,3* 
and by his references to the Purgatorio’? and to the Paradiso,88 as well as 
to Boccaccio and his Fiammetta,®® and to Berni and Ariosto;®° by his quota- 
tions from Petrarch’s Canzoniere®! and Trionfi;®? by his citation of Strozzi’s 
famous lines on Michael Angelo’s statue ;9* by the mention which he makes 
of Berni’s Capitolo “A Fra Sebastiano”,®* and of the sonnet from the same 

85 Longfellow, p. 556; Ferrero & Muller, p. 219. 

86 Longfellow, p. 556. 

87 Longfellow, p. 553. 

88 Longfellow, pp. 562, 573. 

89 Longfellow, p. 554. 

90 Longfellow, p. 548. 

91 Longfellow, p. 562. 

92 Longfellow, p. 569. 


93 Longfellow, p. 585. 
94 Longfellow, p. 561. 
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author against Aretino; and, finally, by the reproduction of some of Vittoria 
Colonna’s and Michael Angelo’s poems and letters.95 


EmiLio Goccio 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


THE ORIGINAL VERSION OF VOLTAIRE’S “TEMPLE DU GOUT” 


LTHOUGH he tried to make light of it as a mere society pastime, 
A Voltaire’s Temple du Goiit stands out as a register of the critical 
opinions on literary values which he had formed by 1732-33, when 
he approached the intellectual ripeness of his fortieth year. During the vio- 
lent polemics which his challenge drew forth, Voltaire claimed to be but the 
“secretary of the public’, a kind of public scribe who recorded the current 
opinion of the most enlightened contemporaries. But these declarations were 
mere self-defense. In fact, Voltaire’s independent revaluation of the fame 
of his literary predecessors and contemporaries, scandalized at first and 
aroused a most vituperative opposition. Yet, to us, the majority of his ap- 
praisals seems self-evident, even those that stirred Voltaire’s critics to lyrical 
indignation in verse and prose, in songs and satires, pamphlets or on the 
stage. We perceive no particular critical heresy in such pronunciamientos 
as: “Parmi ces Ecrivains célébres, les Pavillons, les Benserades, les Pelis- 
sons, les Segrais, les St. Evremont, les Balzacs, les Voitures ne me parurent 
pas occuper les premiers rangs’’! or “Marot, qui n’a qu’un style, et qui chante 
du méme ton les Pseaumes de David et les merveilles d’Alix”...or even, 
although more disputable, “Tout l’esprit de Bayle est en un seul Tome, et ce 
judicieux philosophe, ce juge éclairé de tant d’auteurs, et de tant de sectes, 
n’efit pas probablement composé plus d'un in-folio, s'il n’avoit écrit que pour 
lui, et non pas pour des libraires.” 


These examples, taken from among a number of other dicta, would 
merely show that, in 1733, Voltaire as a literary critic was in advance of the 
general literary appraisals of his period. Succeeding generations have con- 
firmed his verdict in almost every case, and it is somewhat difficult to im- 
agine why his opinions could have drawn from every side such a violent 
and sustained fire. One of the main reasons was, no doubt, that Voltaire in 
his Temple du Godt did not write a thesis on the nature, meaning and origin 
of Taste; that he did not expound a theory on this most elusive “Sixth 
Sense”, about which the Abbé Dubos had written such interesting though 
95 Longfellow, p. 562. 

1 Temple du Gott, “édition véritable”, Amsterdam, Jacques Desbordes, 1733, pp. 29-39. 
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inconclusive pages,” but that he had taken direct issue with the actual repu- 
tation of the more or less famous authors, whose claim to fame he either 
accepted or denied. 

Notwithstanding the apparent mildness of Voltaire’s doctrinal declara- 
tions, critics rushed up from every side to defend their preferred authors 
whom he had relegated to the second or third rank. One of his critics 
claimed that Pellison’s Histoire de PAcadémie was an “immortal work”’; that 
Saint Evremond would still be read when no one would read that mediocre 
author Voltaire any more; that a poet and (what is synonymous) an ignora- 
mus, could only make himself ridiculous when judging such a learned man 
as Bayle, etc. These few replies are mentioned only as examples of the 
nature of the counter-attack against Voltaire and as signs of the deep diver- 
gency in critical opinion between him and his more conservative contempo- 
raries. “Pellison, si estimé par la précision et la justesse de son style, n’est, 
selon lui qu’un Auteur médiocre. Son Histoire de Académie, quoiqu’en 
dise le Censeur, est un ouvrage immortel.”* 

“Peut-on, sans étre indigné, voir le peu de cas que notre Auteur fait du 
célébre Saint-Evremond, dont les ouvrages 

“Feront encore les délices du monde, 
Quand de Voltaire on ne parlera plus? 


“Car enfin, je ne fais point difficulté de dire, que si M. de Voltaire ne nous 
donne quelque chose de meilleur que ce qui a paru de lui jusqu’a présent, 
ses Ouvrages ne passeront jamais a la postérité, qui le regardera comme un 
auteur médiocre, et dont le mérite, aujourd’hui & la mode, s’évanouira avec 


elle.... 
“Est-il nécessaire de reprocher ici 4 M. de Voltaire le jugement qu’il 
ose porter sur les ouvrages du fameux Bayle? Un poéte (et ce qui est 
synonyme) un ignorant, ne peut que se rendre fort ridicule en prenant la 
liberté de mépriser un Savant de cette espéce. Le Dictionnaire de Bayle 
est comme un vaste et riche magasin de recherches curieuses, de réflexions 
solides sur les faits, de raisonnements justes sur tout ce qui ne concerne 
point la religion, au sujet de laquelle j’avoue qu’il s’égare souvent... 
Voltaire had intentionally chosen the form of a “léger badinage” to 
serve as a framework for his literary judgments,—the rather commonplace 
2On the doctrine of Taste, cf. W. Folkierski, Entre le Classicisme et le Romantisme. 
Etude sur Pesthétique et les esthéticiens du XVIIle Siécle, 1925; T. M. Mustoxidi, Histoire de 
Pesthétique francaise 1700-1900, Paris, 1920. Braunschwig, L’Abbé Dubos rénovateur de le 
critique au 18¢ Siécle, 1904. A. Lombard, L’Abbé Dubos, un initiateur de la pensée moderne, 
1913. Mme Dacier, Sur les Causes de le Corruption du goiit, 1714. 
3 Essai d’Apologie des Auteurs censurés dans le “Temple du Goust” de M. de Voltaire, 


1733, p. 10. 
4 Essai... , pp. 11-12. 
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fiction of a Voyage to Parnassus, which could boast of a rather extensive 

Italian, Spanish and French ancestry.5 This fictitious “meeting on Parnas- 
sus” had the advantage of allowing him to dispense with all discussion of the 
actual nature of Taste, of its rules or dictates—to concentrate on literary 
pronunciamientos only. It is hardly likely that he attributed to “Good 
Taste” any mysterious or supra-intellectual value. Rather than a “Je ne 
sais quoi” or a “sixth sense,” he viewed it as a matter of positive neo-classic 
technique; he esteemed, above all, precision of thought, clarity and concision 
of expression, exact versification or sentence-structure, “reasonable” images, 
“distinguished” language, etc., the “regular” neo-Racinian tragedy, the in- 
cisiveness of a Boileau.... He claimed—with some exaggeration, no doubt, 
—that Taste as he conceived it, was that of the enlightened, well-bred, 
superiorly educated dilettanti, such as the versatile Cardinal de Polignac, 
the Abbé de Rothelin, the Duchesse du Maine, the Count de Caylus, the 
Marquis de Surgére, the Count de Clermont (“Prince du Sang’’) and other 
nobles of culture and distinction, who by natural advantage and more careful 
training, had acquired a better Taste than such !ow-born critics as the Abbé 
Desfontaines, or that shoemaker’s son, Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, or that scum 
of famished hackwriters who attacked him in their periodicals. He defended 
“le gofit de I’honnéte homme éclairé.” To the positive-minded Voltaire, 
“Taste” was less an inborn quality,—at the disposal of every one of God’s 
children,—than a matter of correct training, a residue of previous esthetic 
experiences, critically selected and coordinated. But he avoided theoretical 
explanations; he illustrated his views by examples rather than by an expla- 
nation of principles. 

The general tendency of Voltaire’s criticism is one of qualified praise 
for the really outstanding figures in French literary history, and,—as I have 
already stated,—his views of 1733 have imposed themselves in later decades. 
His “God of Taste” grants the highest awards to La Bruyére, although he 
admonishes him to soften his style, which is frequently harsh; to Fénelon, 
although he should abbreviate his Télémaque by eliminating details and 
repetitions, and confess that there exists no such genre as the prose-poem; 
to Bossuet, who should, however, eliminate some too familiar expressions 

5 Erich Kruger’s weakly documented Berlin dissertation, Voltaire’s Temple du Goat, 1902 
(67 pp.), is unsatisfactory from several points of view. It stresses, for instance, this frame- 
work entirely too much. Its enumeration of Temples of Friendship, Taste, Death, Renown, 
Love, etc., in Provencal, medieval or modern literature, is superfluous, and of no importance 
as far as Voltaire’s work is concerned, since his “Temple,” and even his allegorical voyage, were 
commonplaces used before him, for instance by Boccalini (Ragguagli di Parnaso), Cesare Capo- 
ali, (Viaggio in Parnaso), Montemayor (Canto de Orfeo, Diana, Book IV), Gil Polo (Canto 


de Turia, Diana Enamorada, Book III), Cervantes (Viaje del Parnaso), Lope de Vega (Laurel 


de Apolo), Guéret (Le Parnasse réformé), Sénécé (Temple du Bon-goust), Lesage, Saint-Didier, 
and a number of others. 
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from his Oraisons funébres; to Corneille, but on condition that his later 
works, Pulchérie, Agésilas, Suréna, would disappear; to the great Racine, 
although his characters speak and act too much like “des courtisans fran- 
¢ais;” to the naive La Fontaine, although he is asked to eliminate his earliest 
and latest fables, and to abbreviate his contes; to Boileau, although he should 
be ashamed of his Ode sur la Prise de Namur; to Quinault, although the God 
of Taste agrees that there are “bien des fadeurs dans ces opéras si agré- 
ables;” to Moliére, although he was forced to cater too much to the people, 
and betrays a certain monotony in his plots, and occasionally drops into the 
“bas-comique.” 

From a modern point of view, these estimates do no dishonor to Vol- 
taire’s critical insight. He may have overestimated Quinault, and whether 
it be by accident or not, he did not make his position quite clear on either 
Madame de Lafayette or La Rochefoucauld; but in general his list coin- 
cides remarkably well with the later verdict of literary history. The God of 
Taste also decrees the reduction of a number of works to a small volume or 
even to a few pages. Among the authors who should be read thus in an 
anthology of their own works, Voltaire classified Rabelais, Marot, Bayle, 
Saint Evremond, St. Réal, Voiture and Sarrazin. It is rather remarkable to 
note Voltaire’s lack of sympathy for Rabelais, whose productions are to be 
cut down to “cing ou six feuilles”, whereas Saint Evremond is allowed “un 
trés petit volume” and Bayle a single in-folio. Fontenelle’s prose may sur- 
vive, but neither his stupid poetry nor his sugary operas! 


And here, except for Rabelais, whose too exuberantly reveling ver- 
balism must have been distasteful to so sparing a writer as Voltaire, no 
fundamental objection could be made to these verdicts. We would even go 
further today than Voltaire did, when he tolerated, so to speak, with a nuance 
of disdain, the works of Chapelle, Chaulieu, La Fare (perhaps because they 
were “libertines”), and of such minor dieties as Pavilon, Benserade, Pélis- 
son, Segrais, and Guez de Balzac. Among these, there are several which 


pitiless posterity has excluded from any temple, be it that of Taste or of 
Memory. 


The real heretics whom Voltaire through the mouth of God Apollo ban- 
ishes forever from the sacred precincts, are Chapelain, the “apre et dur 
auteur”...; the traditional Colletet, “crotté jusqu’a l’échine”...; Faret, 
whose name rhymed too sadly and too easily with “cabaret” (and whose 
works Voltaire may not even have read...) ; Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin, at 
last, who suffered attacks of fanatical mysticism and was too subservient 
to Richelieu! But above all, the most severe sentence was rendered against 


4 
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his personal enemy of the moment, Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, that shame of 
French letters, that worst of Germanized rhymesters, that prince of slander- 
ers, that—etc. Except for this last, too obviously partisan sentence of per- 
petual banishment from Parnassus, one cannot but be struck by the modera- 
tion of Voltaire’s actual condemnations to exile. In fact, he is hardly more 


severe than Boileau and, in several cases, he may be called even more 
lenient. 


Not a work of Voltaire has been fought so bitterly, perhaps, as this 
concise “badinage”, this forty-eight page pamphlet. It is rather difficult to 
understand why it should have unloosened such a storm of indignation, until 
one considers that it was a tangible challenge to mediocrity in literature, 
to second rate Fénelon’s, to third class La Motte’s, to all the new Pradon’s... 
Much of this opposition Voltaire attributed to literary and personal jealousy, 
and the very year of the appearance of the Temple du Goat, he composed 
his Epitre sur la Calomnie.6 A mere enumeration of the principal writings 
against Voltaire’s literary opinions is illuminating enough :* 

Theatrical Parodies or Plays: 

Boindin, Polichinelle sur le Parnasse, 1733 (Cf. Moland, VIII, p. 550). 


Anonymous, Polichinelle, Dieu du Gof, 1733. 
d’Allainval, Le Temple du Gofit, 1733. 
ian and C. Nivau, Le Temple du Goat. (Cf. Nouveau Théaétre Italien, 
La Croix, Le Portrait de PArchitecte, 1733. (Unpublished). 
Pamphlets: 


Essai d’Apologie des Auteurs censurés dans le Temple du Goiit de M. de 
Voltaire, 1733. 
Observations critiques sur le Temple du Goiit, 1733, and Observations criti- 
ques sur le Temple du Goiit, Seconde édition augmentée, 1733. Attributed 
to the Abbé Desfontaines and Du Castre d’Auvigny. 
Abbé Goujet, Lettre de M*** @ un ami, au sujet du Temple du Goit, 1733. 
Perrin, Entretien de deux gascons a la promenade sur le Temple du Goit, 
Dialogue en vers, 1733. 
Titon du Tillet, Le Parnasse francais, in his additions, Suite du Parnasse 
frangais jusqu’a 1743...protests elaborately against Voltaire’s criticisms. 
Abbé Linant, Lettre sur le Temple du Goat 4 Pauteur du “Pour et Contre.” 
(the Abbé Prévost). This is a defense of Voltaire. 

Epigrams, Vaudevilles, etc. 

1) In “Journal de la Cour et de Paris” 

“Dans ton Temple, assez mal bati”, (by de Caylus). 

2) “Un auteur impudent, l’oppobre de la France”... 

3) “Quel est ce bizarre édifice”.. . 

8 Cf. my article, An Early Version of Voltaire’s “Epitre sur la Calomnie”, in Neophilologus, 
1924, pp. 252-256. 


TI intend to elucidate this opposition to the Temple du Gott in detail in a forthcoming 
study. 
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4) “On a d’une étrange facon 

Au Dieu du Goit bati maison”. . . 
5) Plaisanteries en prose sur le Temple du Goiit. 
6) “Dites de lui qu’il est fat, éffronté...” 
In the Voltairiana (collected 1748). 
1) “V*** devenu macon 

A fait un Temple a sa facon.” 
2) “V*** sur Montmartre endormi |’autre nuit.” 
3) “Dans ce Temple hideux, oi s’étale si bien.” 
4) Avis au Templier. 


“Du Temple de la gloire et du Temple du Goiftt.” 
Luchet, Vie de Voltaire, 1, p. 89. 


“Le Dieu du Goftt venant voir le Temple...” 


Raunié, Chansonnier historique du 18e Siécle. Vol. V1, pp. 55-57 and 58- 
59, a number of satires. 


It is readily understood that, confronted with such persistent attacks 
and increasing general clamor, even when his Temple was still circulated 
in manuscript, Voltaire believed it wise to take some measures to lead his 
enemies off the track. Moreover, Crébillon pére, the censor, was raising a 
great number of objections,—especially since he was not even mentioned 
among the guests at the Court of the God of Taste,—and Voltaire prepared 
to circumvent them with his usual stratagems.8 He changed his manuscript 
considerably and he issued—or had issued with his connivance,—several 
successive editions. They appear so closely one after the other that they 
may be said to be almost simultaneous,—and yet each contained new correc- 
tions and additions and offered a divergent text. 

The Early Editions of the “Temple du Goit’. 


To understand the contemporary protests which the Temple du Goit 
called forth so abundantly, it is obviously necessary to examine the work in 
its early form,—the text which represents Voltaire’s literary opinions in 
1732-33. However, this primitive text has almost vanished under the several 
layers of additions, changes, transpositions and erasures which modified 
it in its successive editions. The Temple du Goiit was rebuilt so many times 
that but a part of it, as it now appears in Voltaire’s collected works, repre- 
sents the original structure. The Kehl, Beuchot and Moland editions all 
reproduce a late and modified form of the critical essay, which is unreliable 
for the determination of Voltaire’s literary judgments in 1732 and of their 
subsequent evolution. A footnote of the Moland edition® creates the erro- 
neous impression that the editors reproduced the version of 1748: “Il en a 
été fait plusieurs éditions; celle-ci est incomparablement la meilleure, la 

8 Cf. A. Bachman, Censorship in France from 1715 to 1750: Voltaire’s Opposition. N. Y., 


Publications of the Institute of French Studies, 1934. 
9X, p. 555, note 1. 
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plus ample et la plus correcte. Note de Voltaire, édition de 1748.” Yet, 
parts of Moland’s text date from 1733, others from 1748, whereas a number 
of passages is derived from an enlarged edition of 1756. A number of sup- 
pressed paragraphs is found in the twenty pages of variants and the exten- 
sive footnotes, but here the editors have neglected to indicate exactly from 
which version they derived them. In several cases they simply state: “in an 
earlier edition one reads”, or, “a later edition contained”. They refer to the 
edition of 1733, overlooking the fact that there are several and that their 
text differs very seriously. In a word, they have given but a confuse mix- 


ture of passages of different dates, thrown together without respect for 
their chronology. 


To determine which of the divergent texts represents Voltaire’s original 
version we have to turn first to the history of the publication of the Temple 
du Goat. It was composed in 1732, and not in 1731 as Voltaire claimed in 
later years.1° An uncollected footnote of the edition Jore of 1733 betrays 
this. Voltaire was urged, he states, to compose this “plaisanterie de Société” 
by the Cardinal de Polignac: “L’Auteur du Temple du Godt avoit fait une 
petite piéce de pur badinage, intitulée Le Temple de lAmitié; l’ayant lué 
au Cardinal, S. E. lui conseilla de faire Le Temple du Goat et d’étendre 
un peu cet ouvrage.”!! Now, since the Cardinal de Polignac was French 
Ambassador to the Pope from 1724 to 1732 and returned to France only dur- 
ing this latter year, his suggestion to Voltaire cannot have been made in 
1731. Moreover, the work was known in manuscript only by the end of 
1732, and even at that time it was in a very incomplete form. It is quite 
inconceivable, in view of Voltaire’s habits of rapid composition and his im- 
patience in consulting his friends and rushing into print,—that he would 
have waited from 1731 to December, 1732, before sending it around. 


During the early days of December, 1732, Voltaire sent a manuscript 
copy to his friend, M. de Cideville, recommending great secrecy “et surtout 
qu’on n’en tire point copie.” During that same month he was still improving 
his Temple and on the 30th he wrote to Cideville: “A l’égard du Temple du 
Goit, je suis bien faché de vous l’avoir déja envoyé, car il est bien meilleur 
qu’il n’était....”1° 

Voltaire must have communicated his manuscript to other friends, and, 
notwithstanding his requests, copies must have been made. It was in cir- 
culation by January 15, 1733, and it was rumored that Voltaire was still 
changing his manuscript for fear of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, whom he was at- 


10 Edition of 1748, etc.; 1770, note A. “Cet ouvrage fut composé en 1731.” 
11 p, 2, note 2. 


12 Lettre a Cideville, 30 décembre, 1732. Cf. Volt. Guvres, éd. Moland. 
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tacking in it. This may tellingly reveal the “underground channel” method 
of spreading literary news in the eighteenth century. The (then manuscript) 
Journal de la Cour et de Paris stated on Jan. 15, 1733: “Le Temple du Goat 
ne paroit point encore dans le public. Comme Voltaire sait que Rousseau 
n’est point un ennemi a dédaigner, il prend la sage précaution de laisser 
reposer son ouvrage entre les mains de ses amis judicieux et profite de leurs 
remarques. Nous avons obligation 4 Rousseau d’avoir réduit Voltaire 4 une 
docilité qui ne fut jamais du caractére du poéte, surtout d’un poéte comme 
lui.”15 The quarrel between Jean-Baptiste Rousseau and Voltaire had heen 
envenomed by a letter against Zaire which Rousseau had sent late in De- 
cember, 1732, to the Duc d’Arenberg, and of which Voltaire must have seen 
acopy. The attacks against Jean-Baptiste Rousseau in the Temple du Goit 
must have been inserted as a reply,!4 and date therefore of January, 1733. 

Before entrusting his manuscript to the printer, Voltaire made a great 
number of changes and corrections. On January 24, 1733, the Journal de 
la Cour notes again: “Le Temple du Goiit n’est point encore dans le public. 
Voltaire le corrige et recorrige sans cesse. I tremble pour la premiére fois. 
Rousseau se représente & son imagination avec toute sa force et l’étonne. 
Cette petite guerre sera aussi utile pour eux qu’amusante pour les specta- 
teurs.”” In the meantime and while correcting feverishly his Temple, Vol- 
taire had to cope with an increasing number of difficulties. Madame de 
Fontaine-Martel, to whom he had dedicated his Temple de fAmitié and in 
whose house he lived, died almost suddenly in his arms; the Preface of 
Zaire was seized in the bookshops, although it had obtained the approval of 
the censor, Paradis de Moncrif. But, undaunted, Voltaire went on with his 
Temple and found even time that month to write the greater part of his play, 
Adelaide du Guesclin, and to prepare the surreptitious edition of his Lettres 
philosophiques. 

By the middle of February, 1733, Voltaire must have been sufficiently 
satisfied with his manuscript to entrust it secretly to a printer without trou- 
bling to obtain a privilége. On February 24 he wrote to his factotum, Thié- 
riot: “Je viens de finir le Temple du Godt, ouvrage assez long et encore plus 
difficile.” The first edition, surreptitiously issued, came from the clandestine 
press of Jore at Rouen by the middle of March. On the 17th Voltaire sent 
two copies of it to his friend, de Cideville, at Rouen. 


13 Journal de la Cour et de Paris, depuis le 28 novembre 1732 jusqu’au 30 novembre 
1733, published in Revue Rétrospective, Seconde Série, V, 1835. 

14 Journal de la Cour et de Paris . . . . “18 décembre 1732: Rousseau a écrit & M. le duc 
d’Arenberg, qui est ici, une lettre sur cette piéce [Zaire], qui fait beaucoup de peine & Voltaire. 
Il se prépare & y répondre.” Note: “C'est sans doute cette lettre qui a été insérée dans Le 
Glaneur (n° 28 de 1733). 
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Voltaire, although he had obtained no privilége, may have obtained a 
Permission tacite from the Chief of Police, Hérault. At least, this would 
be implied in the attitude of this official toward a counterfeited edition which 
appeared in Paris probably before April 1. Under the date of April 11, 
Marais narrates: “Nous allons avoir effectivement un second Temple du 
Gofit, qui sera la chapelle de l’avarice; l’auteur avoit vendu son livre a un 
libraire, puis l’ayant fait contrefaire lui-méme, il le revendoit. Le libraire, 
qui ne vendoit rien, voyant Paris fourni, se plaint; ils viennent ensemble 
chez M. Hérault, qui donne ordre pour découvrir cette contre-fagon; on y 
veille de prés, et on découvre qu’elle venoit de la part de Voltaire lui-méme, 
qui envoyoit dés quatre heures du matin chez la Veuve Maziére chercher 
les exemplaires contrefaits. Voyez dans quel temple on peut mettre un 
homme de ce goiit-la!’’15 

In the meanwhile, from March 15 to March 25, Voltaire became alarmed 
at the ever-growing tide of opposition to his “badinage.” He attempted to 
stop Jore, who was preparing to issue a second edition, and begged him to 
incorporate his numerous changes and additions: “Au nom de Dieu, mon 
cher Cideville, empéchez que Jore ne parte avec son Temple. Je ne peux 
vous envoyer encore aujourd’hui les changements qui sont en grand nombre, 
qui sont considérables et nécessaires. On clabaude ici; on crie, on critique. 
Il faut apaiser les plaintes, il faut imposer silence 4 la censure. Je travaille 
jour et nuit. Il est essentiel pour moi qu’une seconde édition paraisse, pur- 
gée des fautes de la premiére, et pleine de beautés nouvelles. Je viens de 
montrer cinquante vers nouveaux a Fromont; je lui ai dit d’étre sévére, et il 
est content! Je vais travailler encore, rimer, raturer, corriger, mettre au net. 
Modérez l’impatience de Jore, et qu’il me laisse le temps d’avoir du génie.”’1® 


The very same day the impetuous Voltaire sent him another message: 
“Ce ne sont plus des corrections que je comptais envoyer....c’est un Temple 
tout nouveau. Ainsi, il faudrait que Jore batit tout a neuf.” It would seem 
that Jore was far from submissive and must have asked payment for the 
second edition which Voltaire did not want him to print without many funda- 
mental changes. Voltaire apparently paid him, and regained possession of 
all his rights. This, at least, seems to be the implication of what Voltaire 
wrote to Cideville on April 2: “Je ferai tout ce que Jore désire, et tout ce 
dont je serai le maitre; et qu’il brile son édition.” Jore would not have 
burned his second edition without receiving due reward. 


15 Mathieu Marais, Journal et Mémoires sur la Régence et le Régne de Louis XIV, Vol. 
IV, p. 481. 


*8 Letter to Cideville of March 23, 1733. 
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Why, we may ask, was Voltaire suddenly so insistent upon printing 
“un Temple tout nouveau,” with many changes and omissions? No doubt 
because he had been menaced with a Lettre de Cachet for having taken the 
liberty of printing his critical poem without a privilége.17 He vigorously 
disavowed,—in agreement with his usual tactics,—the first two editions and 
submitted his work to Crébillon pére, the censor. 


He proclaimed loudly that he had had nothing whatever to do with the 
surreptitious Rouen edition: “Une des plus mauvaises et des plus infidéles 
copies d’un des plus négligés brouillons de cette bagatelle, ayant couru dans 
le monde, a été imprimée sans mon aveu; et celui qui l’a donnée, quelqu’il 
soit, a trés grand tort.” But this disavowal was manifestly made to offset 
the menace of imprisonment. Voltaire’s correspondence of 1733, especially 
his letters to Cideville and Thieriot, prove abundantly that he was directly 
responsible for the uncensored first edition; and the investigations of Hé- 
rault, the chief of police, proved that the Paris counterfeited reprint was 
sponsored by him. The reason for his disavowal is readily understood: not 
only did he come into conflict with the official world, but the literary circles 
were all astir about his opinions. He was attacked in a number of pam- 
phlets and articles in periodicals; a number of parodies on his Temple were 
acted or read in the coffee-houses; while a full volley of satirical songs and 
epigrams was shot at him. The Journal de la Cour et de Paris states on 
April 6, 1733: 

“Le Temple du Gott se soutient toujours dans la réputation d’un chef 
d’euvre d’esprit et d’extravagance. Voltaire, qui ne sait comment se justi- 
fier, se plaint qu’on lui a volé une copie informe de son ouvrage. Il en 
produit un nouveau dont la critique est adoucie, et oi: il ne s’épargne pas lui- 
méme pour apaiser les mécontents. Cette espéce de satisfaction nous touche 
peu. Nous sentons bien que l’envie de faire une nouvelle édition de son 
ouvrage a plus de part a ce remords que la raison ou le respect qu’il doit 
au public. Les épigrammes pleuvent sur lui de tous cétés. Il a trouvé le 
secret de mécontenter ceux mémes qu'il a voulu louer de bonne foi. M. 


de Caylus lui a envoyé, dans le premier mouvement de son indignation, un 
louis et les vers que voici: 


“Dans ton Temple, assez mal bati, 
Le grand encens que tu m’as départi 
Veut me faire un devoir de louer ton ouvrage. 
Voltaire, accepte ce louis, 
Et laisse-moi rétablir a ce prix 
La liberté de mon suffrage. 
17 This does not enter into conflict with the permission , 
ceived, since this permission was subordinated to protest by any of 
Cf. Bachmann, op. cit. 


ich he may have re- 
ral censor authorities. 
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“Voltaire recevra volontiers de pareilles épigrammes, lorsqu’elles seront 
accompagnées du méme passeport.”18 


After quoting a number of epigrams and poems against Voltaire, the 
Journal... adds: “On ne fait pas moins de plaisanteries sur Voltaire en prose 
qu’en vers. On dit que M. le Cardinal de Polignac et l’abbé de Rothelin 
sont entrés, a la vérité dans le Temple avec Voltaire, mais qu’ils en ont été 
chassés tous les trois, eux pour y avoir mené si mauvaise compagnie, et lui 
pour avoir parlé de son héte avec si peu de gofit.” 


In the midst of all this clamor, Voltaire hastily reconstructed his 
Temple; he deleted “tout ce qui pouvait servir de prétexte a la fureur des 
sots et a la malignité des mauvais plaisants,” and wrote a preface under the 
guise of a letter to his friend, Cideville, in which he defended himself against 
the accusation that his Temple was but a vitriolic and disrespectful satire. 
He obtained a privilége and published his new version including the plea 
pro domo at Amsterdam, with the title of “édition véritable, donnée par 
?Auteur.” The privilége was obtained with some difficulty on April 21, 1733, 
and Crébillon, the censor, “lui avait rogné un peu les ongles.” This new 
edition must have appeared in the early days of May, since the Journal... 
states on April 29, 1733: “Nous aurons dans trois ou quatre jours le nouveau 
Temple du Goit.” 


The several editions of the Temple du Godt that appeared in 1733, may 
be grouped as follows:19 
1. Le Temple du Goust. Nec laedere, nec adulari. A lEnseigne de la 


Vérité. Chez Hierosme Print-All. | f. title-page, and 63 pp. in 8°. The Jore 
edition. 


2. (Same title) 64 pp. in 8°. The Paris counterfeit. 


3. Le Temple du Godt par M. de Voltaire. Edition véritable, Donnée 
par Auteur. (Fleuron). A Amsterdam, chez Jacques Desbordes. M. DCC. 
XXXIII.  1f. title-page, followed by the Lettre de Mr. de V....a Mr. de 
C[ideville] (pp. III-XIV) ; 48 pp. 


4. Le Temple de lAmitié et le Temple du Goitt, piéces de M. Voltaire. 
Hierosme Print-All. 1733. In 12°, 87 pp. (Bengesco, 603). 


18 This rumor about the misunderstanding between Voltaire and de Caylus was exaggerated. 
On April 11, the Journal . . . notes: “MM. de Brassac et de Caylus ne sont point brouillés avec 
Voltaire, comme on I’avait dit. Ils dinérent ensemble la seconde féte de Paques; et, ce qui est 
remarquable, le diner se fit chez Voltaire, et fut bon. Peut-étre ces messieurs ont-ils cru qu’ils 
ne pouvaient se venger mieux de lui qu’en Il’obligeant 4 régaler quelqu’un.” 

19 Cf. Bengesco, Bibl. de Voltaire, 602. I here distinguish, however, between the first 
edition (printed by Jore) and the Paris counterfeit. 
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5. Le Temple du Goit, par M. de Voltaire, augmenté dune réponse a 
Pauteur par M. Rousseau. (No date). Hierosme Print-All. In 8°, 62 pp.— 
if. (Probably 1733). 

The Early Version of the “Temple du Goat.” 

We are, then, confronted with several editions, containing varying texts, 
all issued by Voltaire himself during the same year, 1733. How can we 
distinguish, in this maze of disavowals, counterfeits and changes, which of 
these texts represented Voltaire’s early version? It is possible to establish 
that the early version of the Temple du Goiit is exactly the one which Vol- 
taire disavowed with marked emphasis,—that is, the surreptitious edition 
issued by Jore, without privilége. This is proven, not only by the history of 
the publication of the several versions which I have just outlined, but by the 
existence of a manuscript dedication copy, which Voltaire presented to the 
Cardinal de Polignac,—and which, of course, contained the unchanged and 
uncensored text, as Voltaire wrote it to please this influential protector, 
who had suggested this “badinage” to him. The Catalogue des Manuscrits 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale describes it as follows: “Ms. 12.425 F. F. 
Voltaire—Le Temple du Goust, texte francais et traduction italienne en 
regard.—Exemplaire de dédicace au cardinal de Polignac—XVllle siécle. 
Papier—62 pages—265 sur 210 mm. Rel. maroquin rouge aux armes du 
Cardinal de Polignac.” 

The existence of this manuscript, and of this early Italian translation 
of the Temple du Goat has been overlooked by Voltaire’s bibliographers. 
It is of importance because it was presented by Voltaire to the Cardinal, 
who inspired the work and appears in it as Voltaire’s guide to the abode 
of Good Taste. That Voltaire attached value to this gift can be seen from 
the fact that he translated his critical poem into Italian,—or had it translated, 
—and had it copied by a professional calligrapher. Now, for this unique, 
personal copy dedicated to the Cardinal de Polignac, at that moment his 
friend and protector, Voltaire had to fear neither the censor nor the clamor 
of his enemies. He must have given him the work as he conceived it; and 
the fact that he added a translation into Italian proves that he considered 
its text as definitive, for he would certainly not have presented the Cardinal 
with a translation of an incomplete or faulty draft, (as he claimed it to be, 
when he disavowed it as has been seen above) ornately calligraphed, and 
bound in red morocco !?° 


201 do not, of course, attribute to this manuscript an unavoidable priority. It may have 
been copied from Voltaire’s original manuscript or it may have been copied from the first edition, 
—that of Jore. However, it confirms that, notwithstanding his later disavowals, Voltaire, in 
1733, considered the text of this edition not a hasty or incomplete draft, but the definitive 
text of his work. The numerous changes which he introduced the same year and during the 
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The text of this manuscript corresponds to the first edition of the 
Temple, published without the interference of the censor and before the 
clamor of the critics and the censor had moved Voltaire to yield his ground 
in certain passages. 
Uncollected Passages from the Early Version.21 

The Polignac manuscript and the Jore edition contain a number of pas- 
sages which have been suppressed by Voltaire in later years. Since they 
represent exactly those opinions which Voltaire held in 1732-1733, and 
against which critics raised such an outcry, they remain of importance for 


literary history. I list here the principal ones, reserving the discussion of 
more minute details for a later study: 


On the Cardinal de Polignac: 


“M. le Cardinal de Polignac a composé un poéme latin contre Lucréce. 
Tous les gens de lettres connoissent ces beaux vers, qui sont au commence- 
ment: 

“Pieridum si forte Lepos austera canenti 
Deficit, eloqui victi, revincimus ipsa, etc.’’2? 

“J’en ai entendu parler, lui répondis-je: Je sais que vous étes un Saint 
des plus fétés dans cette église, et que vous avez ajouté de nouveaux orne- 
ments a cet édifice.” 

“L’auteur du Temple du Goit, avait fait une petite piéce de pur badi- 
nage, intitulée Le Temple de [ Amitié; l'ayant lue au Cardinal, Son Eminence 
lui conseilla de faire Le Temple du Goit, et d’étendre un peu cet ouvrage.” 

On the poet, Chapelle: 

“Dans le petit recueil des poésies de Chapelle, on n’a imprimé que trop 
de vers qui ne sont que de mauvaise prose rimée, témoins ceux-ci: 

“Mais comme il ne fait rien qui vaille, 
Et qu’il pleut ici tous ies jours, 
Nous ne voyons perdrix, ni caille, 
Et ne pouvons avoir recours, 
Pour notre ordinaire mangeaille, 
Qu’aux pigeons, et qu’a la volaille 
Que fournissent nos bassecours. 
Voyant cette étrange indigence 
De cailles, guignards et perdrix, 
Vous veut donner en récompense 


following years are, then, to be treated as successive modifications of this early text, which 
ought to be the basis of the critical edition of the Temple du Gott which I intend to issue. 

211 call uncollected those passages not found in either the Beuchot or Moland editions. 

22 The Cardinal de Polignac had, for many years, been writing his Amfi-Lucretius, a Latin 
poem in which he attempted to refute the materialistic doctrines of both this Latin poet and 
of Bayle. It was published only after his death, by the Abbé Rothelin. Cf. C. Faucher, His- 
toire du Cardinal de Polignac, Paris, 1777, 2 vols.; A. Jacotin, Preuves de la Maison de Polignac, 
Paris, 1898-1905, 5 vols. in 4°; C.-A. Fusil, L’Amti-Lucréce du Cardinal de Polignac, Paris, 
1918. 
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Un paté bon par excellence, 

Fait de deux lapins, tous deux pris 

Dans le meilleur endroit de France. 

Goifitez-le bien; et je vous dis, 

Qu’il est paté de conséquence; 

Qui, bien que bis en apparence, 

N’en vaut assurément pas pis. 

C'est, cher Ami, qu’en conscience, 

Nos Chartrains emportent le prix 

A savoir patisser en bis. 
“Il est peut-€étre permis d’écrire de telles platitudes A son ami. Il ne faut 
blamer que ceux qui les impriment, et encore plus ceux qui les admirent.” 

On Saumaise: 

“Saumaise est un pédant reconnu pour tel, et que personne ne lit.” 

On Jean-Baptiste Rousseau: 

“Les derniers ouvrages de Rousseau ont été trés mal regus. Le public 
trouve qu’il est tombé dans tous les défauts qu’il reprochait 4 la Motte, et 
qu’il ne l’a pas égalé dans le bon sens et dans la morale. Aussi toutes ses 
derniéres Odes ne sont point lues. Ses nouvelles allégories roulent toutes 
sur la méme fiction, sur la comparaison usée de I’ancien temps et du temps 
présent. Ses premiers ouvrages sont mieux écrits; et s’ils n’ont jamais le 
mérite de l’invention, ils ont souvent celui de l’expression et de la rime. 
Il était, dans sa jeunesse, trés propre a traiter de petits sujets.” 

“La Motte n’a fait contre Rousseau qu’une ode, qui est fort belle, et 
ou il regne un air de probité charmant. Elle commence: 

“On ne se choisit point son pére. 
Par un reproche populaire, 
Le sage n’est point abattu; 
Oui, quoique le vulgaire pense, 
Rousseau, la plus vile naissance, 
Donne du lustre a la vertu. 


“Tl exhorte Rousseau, dans le reste de cette ode, a tacher de devenir hon- 
néte-homme. 
“Rousseau, sois fidéle, sincére; 
Pour toi seul, critique sévére, 
Ami zélé des bons écrits. 


“Quand on dit ici que la Motte rit, mais point trop fort, et avec discré- 
tion, on fait allusion au caractére de cet auteur, qui par ses mceurs douces 
et modérées, se faisait aimer autant que Rousseau, son rival, se faisait géné- 
ralement hair.” 


“Les Opéras de Rousseau sont assez inconnus. Il y en a un, nommé 
Adonis. On ne sait guére qui sont les autres.” 


“Ces comédies sont: Le Café, La Ceinture magique, Le Capricieux. 
Elles furent toutes sifflées. Le Flatteur eut quelques représentations. C’est 
une copie froide du Tartuffe. Les connoisseurs trouvent qu’elle est bien 
écrite en quelques endroits.” 
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Discussing the epigrams of J.-B. Rousseau against Fontenelle: 
“Il y a une de ces épigrammes qui finit ainsi: 
“En vérité, Cailletes ont raison: 
C’est le pédant le plus joli du monde. 
“Il y en a quelques autres qui ne sont guére meilleures. Jamais M. de 
Fontenelle n’y a voulu répondre.” 
On de la Motte: 


“Quoiqu’en général les fables de M. de la Motte ne soient pas d’un 
style agréable, il y en a quelques-unes qui ont plu beaucoup. Il y a des 
prologues trés bien faits. Celui-ci, par exemple: 

“Nous devons tous mourir, je le savais sans vous: 

Vous n’apprenez rien a personne. 

Je veux un Vrai plus fin, reconnaissable & tous, 
Et qui cependant nous étonne. 
De ce Vrai, dont tous les esprits 
Ont en eux-mémes la semence; 

Qu’on ne cultive point, et que I’on est surpris 
De trouver vrai quand on y pense.” 

On Segrais: 

“Segrais reste parmi ceux qui ont écrit agréablement en prose. Il fut 
regu a cause de Zaide, mais ce ne fut qu’aprés avoir fait amende honorable 
a Virgile, dont il a si faiblement imité les Eglogues, et si durement traduit 
l’Enéide.” 

On the vanity of Bussy Rabutin: 

“Tl écrivait au Roi: 

‘Sire, le mal que vous m’avez fait, ne m’a point 6té l’amitié, et a aug- 
menté méme l’estime que j’ai toujours eue pour vous. Si j’avais l’honneur 
d’étre plus particuligrement connu de Votre Majesté, elle aurait de la bonté 
pour moi, et j’ose dire de l’estime.’” 

On Bussy de Rabutin’s son: 

“C’est lui qu’on créa dans Paris* 
Dieu de la bonne compagnie, 
Lui qui d’un charmant entretien, 
Ne voulant flatter ni médire, 
Sans le croire, parle aussi bien 
Que son pére croyait écrire.” 

On La Fare and Chaulieu: 

[“La Fare avec plus de molesse 
Et baissant sa lyre d’un ton, 
Chantait auprés de sa maitresse 
Quelques vers sans précision, ] 
Que le plaisir et la paresse 
Dictaient a ce gros Celadon.” 

“Le Dieu aimait fort ces deux Messieurs, et surtout, La Fare, qui ne se 
piquait de rien, et qui méme avertissait son ami Chaulieu de ne se croire 


*“Le talent de plaire dans la société, est le premier de tous les talents, et celui qui dis- 
tingue la personne dont il est ici question.” 


i 
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que le premier des poétes négligés, et non pas le premier des bons poétes, 
comme |’Abbé s’en flattait de trés bonne foi.” 

On Ninon de Lenclos: 

“Mademoiselle de Lenclos, connue dans le temps de sa jeunesse et de 
sa beauté, sous le nom de Ninon. Voyez son portrait 4 la fin d’un petit livre 
sur la musique des anciens, composé par feu M. l’Abbé de Chateauneuf.2* 
Ce petit ouvrage est trés estimé des connoisseurs. Il se vend chez la veuve 
Pissot, 4 la Croix d’Or.” 

In defense of French architects and artists: 

“Louis XIV donna au Cavalier Bernin cinquante mille écus de gratifi- 
cation, son portrait enrichi de diamants, cent francs par jour, depuis son 
départ de Rome jusqu’a son retour, et six mille livres de pension sa vie 
durant. Cependant Bernin ne fit ici rien de digne de sa réputation. On a 
encore les modéles qu’il donna, et on convient qu’on eut raison de lui pré- 
férer les architectes frangais.” 

“C’est la Fontaine S. Innocent, petit chef-d’euvre d’architecture et de 
sculpture. Le dessein est encore d’un francais, nommé Pierre Lescot, connu 
sous le nom de l’Abbé de Clagni. Ce fut lui qui jetta les premiers fonde- 
ments du Louvre sous Francois I. Cet architecte eut le méme honneur qu’on 
fit depuis 4 Louis Levau. Ses desseins furent préférés 4 ceux de Sebastien 
Serlio, qu’on avait fait venir d’Italie.” 

“Tous ces beaux monuments attirent souvent les regards du Dieu. Il 
aime la gloire de notre nation, il est bien aise que ce soit un Parisien, Louis 
de Foix, qui ait été préféré, nommé 8 tous les architectes de l'Europe, pour 
batir l’Escurial; il se réjouit que I’Italie soit ornée des sculptures* du Puget 
de Théodon, de le Gros et de tant d’autres sculpteurs francais.” 

“N... Crozat, l'un des armateurs les plus distingués, et excellent con- 
noisseur, a entrepris de faire graver tous les beaux tableaux qui sont en 
France. Cette belle et utile entreprise est déja fort avancée.” 

The great writers correct or condense their works: 


“Que ne puis-je, au lieu de ces vers, rapporter la conversation qu’eut 
avec lui [le Dieu du Gofit] un de mes guides, et tout ce qu’ils dirent d’utile 
sur la maniére dont les arts sont aujourd’hui traités? Je les suivis tous trois 
dans la bibliothéque du Dieu. Presque tous les livres y sont de nouvelles 
éditions, revues, et retranchées. Les (Euvres de Marot et de Rabelais, sont 
réduites a cing ou six feuilles; Saint-Evremond, a un trés petit volume; 
Bayle a un seul tome; Voiture & quelques pages. 


“De 1a, on passa dans le lieu le plus reculé du Sanctuaire. Un petit 
nombre de grands hommes y faisaient ce qu’ils n’avaient jamais fait pendant 
leur vie. Ils voyaient et corrigeaient tous leurs défauts. La Bruyére adou- 
cissait dans son style nerveux et singulier, des tours durs et forcés qui s’y 
rencontrent. L’aimable auteur du Télémaque, retranchait des détails et des 


23 Voltaire’s godfather. 

*“Les plus belles statues de l’Eglise de Sainte Marie de Carignan 4 Génes, sont du Pujet. 
Il y a sur tout un S. Sebastien, qui pour la force et l’expression, égale Michel Ange, l’Algarde 
et toute l’antiquité. Théodon et le Gros remportérent dans Rome le prix au concours, et firent 
il y a environ trente ans, deux groupes de marbre de cing figures chacun, qui sont placés dans 
VEglise de S. Ignace, et admirés méme des Italiens.” 
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répétitions dans son roman moral, et rayait le titre de Poéme Epique, que 
quelques zélés lui donnent; car il avouait sincérement qu’il n’y a point de 
poéme en prose. Bossuet annoblissait beaucoup de familiarités qui avilissent 
quelquefois ses sublimes Oraisons funébres. Pierre Corneille joignait enfin 
l’esprit de discernement 4 son vaste génie; et il convenait que Suréna n’était 
pas égal a Polyeucte. 

“L’élégant, le tendre, l’ingénieux Racine, tenait entre ses mains les por- 
traits de Bajazet, de Xipharés, de Pharnace, d’Hypolite, de Britannicus, de 
Titus: tous ces amants se ressemblaient un peu trop, il en tombait d’accord; 
et cependant il était lui-méme a Bérénice le nom de tragédie, pour lui sub- 
stituer celui d’élégie en dialogue. 

“La Fontaine, qui avait regu de la Nature l’instinct le plus heureux que 
jamais homme ait eu, osait enfin raisonner. Il accourcissait ses Contes, 
et il corrigeait quelques-unes de ses Fables. Le sage Boileau, ce Maitre 
du Parnasse, ayant rendu justice 4 tant d’auteurs, se la rendait aussi. Il 
avait 6té de ses ouvrages l'Ode de Namur aussi bien que deux ou trois de 
ses Satires, et toutes ces petites piéces qu’il fit imprimer par faiblesse dans 
un Age avancé. Je le vis qui embrassait Quinaut par ordre exprés du Dieu; 
mais il y avait trop de contrainte dans ses embrassements, et Quinaut lui par- 
donnait d’un air plus naturel.” 

On Regnard: 


“Moliére tendait la main de temps en temps & Renard qui travaillait der- 
riére eux. Renard faisait des portraits charmants quand il était encouragé 
par les regards de Moliére: mais dés qu’il n’en était plus vu, il faisait grima- 
cer ses figures.” 

On Boileau: 


“Despréaux, si admirable dans le style didactique, et qui faisait des 
vers Alexandrins, avec tant de justesse, de force et d’élégance, n’avait point 
le génie de l’ode, tant les talents des hommes sont bornés. Son ode sur 
Namur a passé, chez tous les connoisseurs, pour étre plate et dure. Voici 
des exemples de sa platitude: 

“Malgré Vous, Namur en poudre, 
S’en va tomber sous la foudre 
Qui dompta Lille et Courtrai, 
Gand, la superbe Espagnole, 
Saint Omer, Besancon, Déle, 
Ypres, Mastric et Courtrai, 
Dépouillez votre arrogance, 
Fiers ennemis de la France, 
Et désormais gracieux, 
Allez a Liége, 4 Bruxelles, 
Porter les humbles nouvelles 
De Namur prise & vos yeux. 
“Exemples de dureté: 
“Considérez ces approches, 
Voyez grimper sur ces roches 
Ces athlétes belliqueux, 
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Et sur des monceaux de piques 
De corps morts, de rocs, de briques 
S’ouvrir un large chemin. 


“Ce qui surprendra davantage les gens de goit, c’est qu’on loue 1’élé- 
gance de ces vers, dans un livre excellent, intitulé, Réflexions sur la Poésie 
et sur la Peinture [by Dubos]. Le savant et ingénieux auteur de ce livre 
s’est bien trompé assurément en appellant ces vers élégants. Comment un 
homme qui se connait un peu en vers, peut-il souffrir le terme de ‘corps 
morts,’ et l'image faible des ‘briques,’ placée aprés l'image forte des ‘morts 
entassés’, sur lesquels le soldat vole a la bréche?” 


G. L. vAN RoosBROECK 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF PIERRE BAYLE 
(Continued) 


XVI. BAYLE IN PARIS (1675): UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
TO HIS FAMILY 


MONG the most revealing of the unpublished letters of Pierre Bayle, 
A the four which we are issuing in the present study stand out as deal- 

ing with perhaps the most crucial period of his early life,—the time 
that he lived in fear and poverty, almost anonymously, in Paris,—that world 
of learning and letters of his youthful dreams,—and from which he was un- 
expectedly promoted to a professor’s chair in Sedan. 

With his omnivorous curiosity, young Bayle, when he lived as a private 
tutor in Coppet near Geneva, had been absorbing, with an unrelenting zeal, 
all the books and periodicals of the capital on which he could lay his hands. 
In the midst of his theological and disputatiously hair-splitting surroundings, 
composed of learned dogmatists, philologists, and aspirants to the clergy, he 
strongly felt the attraction of that center of profane and humane learning! 
where,—somewhat over-awing to his youthful imagination—the several 
Academies sat enthroned. There the learned gathered for an instructive 
interchange of ideas in drawing-rooms presided over by noble ladies, or in 
the rich and severe solitude of private libraries, where all those rare books 
and manuscripts after which he had been hankering so much, were to be 
opened finally to his curiosity. 

During the period of 1673-1675, we can find in the letters of Bayle un- 
mistakable signs of the awakening of what was to be his true personality,— 
the omnivorous critic who, armed with infinitely careful documentation, 
would weigh the pro and con of each question with solicitous discrimina- 

1 Bayle wrote to his brother on March 23, 1674: “Ma pensée serait d’aller 4 Paris avec 


des lettres de recommandation et d’y chercher quelque emploi, quel qu’il fat . . . parce que, 
quand on est 4 Paris, on étudie mieux, on voit plus de choses, et par la on se rend plus capable.” 
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tion, and who had an exacting passion for the finding of fact and truth. The 

religious conflict which, just previously, about 1669-1672, had thrown him 
from Protestantism to Catholicism, and back again to the belief of his family, 
had driven him to a careful study of the very basis of the conflict between 
Protestantism, Catholicism, and all the varying shades of religious sects. 
Slowly, we may be sure from a careful study of the letters of that period, 
his main preoccupation shifted away from theological issues, with all their 
indemonstrable complexities, their inconclusive verbal disputes, their fan- 
tastic interpretations of Biblical texts, their weakly documented historical 
assertions, and their fanatical affirmations, toward,—greater toleration, hu- 
mane learning, more precise historical knowledge, and sceptical criticism. 

Not that his religious beliefs had been definitely abandoned! Bayle’s 
thought did not evolve quickly; his convictions were very slowly undermined 
by an insidious corroding of their basis. He piled patiently facts upon facts, 
—examining each one with particular care;—he raised objections upon ob- 
jections against his own beliefs and attempted to refute them, and it was 
only when this slow destruction had worn his convictions to an empty shell 
that he finally abandoned them. At twenty-eight, Bayle was still a believer 
in the main Christian dogmas,—but he was acutely aware of the futility of 
disputatious theology, of the unveracity of legends, superstitions, miracles 
and prophecies, of the unhistoricity of Biblical interpretations. With his 
characteristic rectitude of mind, Bayle, who had been reared in the seminary 
of Puylaurens and in the College for Protestant preachers in Geneva, and 
who might have been expected to follow in the footsteps of his brother Jacob 
to become an esteemed Protestant minister,—and, if necessary, a Protestant 
martyr in the autocratic France of Louis XIV,—decided to forego a possible 
ecclesiastical career to choose, momentarily at least, the sadly underpaid and 
precarious position of a private tutor. However, there were real compensa- 
tions for his choice. Instead of being relegated—at least at first,—to some 
obscure hamlet to explain Biblical lore to a somewhat ignorant flock, he 
might go to Paris, the stimulating center of all European learning, and fol- 
low, unhampered, his inclination for an all-inclusive erudition. 

But exactly that contact with the Parisian scientific and literary milieus 
which he craved so much, was forbidden to him. He was a relaps, since he 
had transgressed several royal decrees in returning to Protestantism after 
he had been converted. His mere presence on French territory could be 
interpreted as an offense sufficient to send him to prison, or even the galleys. 
Nevertheless,—and this is the surest sign of the great attraction that Paris 
held out to him,—Bayle ran every risk, trusting that, with due precautions, 
his “apostasy” would not become known in northern France. He found a 
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post at Rouen, not so far removed, after all, from the central gathering place 
of the beaux esprits, who loomed so large in his imagination. There can be 
no doubt that his sojourn at Rouen was intellectually most fruitful to him, 
were it only because he there met the Basnage family, Mr. de Larroque, 
and the circle of the learned Catholic, Eméry Bigot, who possessed a library 
of 6,000 volumes and 500 rare manuscripts. However, he did not see them 
very frequently. During wearisome months, he had to keep his pupil com- 
pany at a chateau in the country, owned by his employer,—and he felt his 
desire for contact with the learned world partly frustrated. 

Soon he was audacious enough to enter the capital itself: “On proposa 
de le mettre auprés d’un jeune gentilhomme de Province qui y était attendu, 
et Mr. Bayle partit de Rouen le 1 de Mars 1675, pour s’y rendre. Il n'y 
trouva pas le jeune homme qu’on lui destinait;? mais 4 la recommendation 
de Mr. le Marquis de Ruvigny, il fut fait gouverneur de Messieurs de Bering- 
hen, fréres de Mr. de Beringhen, Conseiller au Parlement de Paris et de 
Madame la Duchesse de la Force. Il entra chez eux le 3 d’avril, un mois 
aprés son arrivée a Paris.”* He changed his name slightly, for fear of de- 
tection, from Bayle to Béle, since its southern pronunciation was Ba-yle. 
As an unknown Southerner, then, he succeeded in attending such gatherings 
as those held at Conrart’s or at Ménage’s home. 


His stay in Paris was, however, dangerous. One of the letters published 
here shows how he was warned by his brother, Jacob, against certain spies 
and betrayers, and how he was actually recognized by one of them, but threw 
him off the track by a spontaneously invented and improbable story. He 
claimed to be in the service of a foreign lord who, after having travelled 
through Germany, was ready to embark for England, and was then to visit 
Spain or Italy. During this painful period, Bayle’s mental anguish was in- 
creased by the death of his mother in June, 1675, and when the spy men- 
tioned her decease, the supposed traveller, Béle, had to assume a bland but 
painful surprise at this unexpected and sad news. 


Hard pressed for money,* and with an insufficient income to purchase 
the ever-increasing number of volumes that surrounded him, spending to his 
last penny in order to be well enough dressed to meet the “nurslings of the 
Muses,” he lived, we may be sure, in fear, exaltation and dejection at the 
same time, in a city so tantalizing to a young intellectual, and yet so unsat- 
isfactory in actual rewards. Of course he received the assistance of kind- 
hearted compatriots from the South; the wealthy business-man, Milhau, en- 

2 Lettre @ Minutoli, March 17, 1675. 


3 Desmaizeaux, La Vie de Monsieur Bayle, p. XXII. 
4 He received only 200 francs a year. 
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couraged him with somewhat vague promises of help and protection, but the 
poor tailor, Carla, kept his clothing in shape and his bodily needs cared for. 

His salary was parsimoniously meted out, but his main objection to his 
post with the de Beringhen’s was that his too numerous duties with his three 
pupils made him virtually a “prisoner” in their house, and that even there 
he did not find time enough to read and receive information about the latest 
political and literary events. He complained bitterly—and perhaps with 
some exaggeration,—that, as far as intellectual isolation was concerned, he 
could just as well be living in a small country town.® 

Then, suddenly, his Rouen friends, the Basnage’s, communicated to him 
in March, 1675, that their son, the young Basnage de Beauval, who was 
studying at the Academy of Sedan, had just informed them that one of the 
luminaries of the Protestant group, Professor le Blanc de Beaulieu, had died, 
and they urged Bayle insistently to enter the competition for the succession 
to his chair. He hesitated considerably, arguing that during several years of 
desultory reading, he had not kept up with his study of technical philosophy 
or that, once he stepped into the limelight as a professor, he might well be 
arrested as a renegade, etc. But the repeated encouragements of his friends 
on one hand, and the precariousness of his time-wasting Paris position on the 
other, must have decided him at last. He borrowed twenty pistoles from his 
brother Jacob and,—on August 27, 1675,—travelled to Sedan to become a 
candidate at the public examinations. He easily defeated his competitors 
and became the colleague of Jurieu, his friend at that time, but who was to 
become, soon enough, his mortal enemy and his Nemesis. The letters here 
published throw detailed light upon these most crucial months of Bayle’s life. 


“M. E. T. H. P. [Monsieur et trés honoré Pére]. Le 16 Avril, 1675.1 
“Enfin me voici dans la capitale. Je vous avais déja fait savoir que je 
serais obligé d’attendre 4 entrer dans la condition de chez Mr. de B.* que sa 
maison fut évacuée de plusieurs hétes qui en occupaient la meilleure partie. 
Je l’'ai attendu en effet un mois entier, aprés quoi j’ai pris possession. Je ne 
vous puis pas dire si je serai bien, car il y a si peu de temps que j’y suis 
que je n’y connais pas encore l’air du bureau. Ce qu’il y a de plus vrai, 
c'est que je ne suis pas encore dans mon centre, et je ne crois pas que je 


5 Geuvres diverses, 1, Letter of May 18, 1675. 

1 Published from the Columbia University Manuscript of Letters by Bayle. 

2 Read “Mr. de Beringhen,” at whose home Bayle was to become tutor to the three younger 
brothers of Jacques-Louis, Marquis de Beringhen (1651-1723), who became the “premier 
écuyer” of Louis XIV. Tallemant des Réaux (Historiettes, ed. 1861, Ill, pp. 216-219), has 
rather maliciously told the story of the rise of the Beringhen family in France, in his historiette: 
“Madame de Beringhen et son Fils.” He throws doubt on the validity of their title of nobility, 
and calls the Beringhen who captured the favor of Henri IV, “un valet allemand.” The family 
came from Beringhen in Friesland and could claim nobility, as proven by a confirmation of the 
Elector of Brandeburg, their overlord. Tallemant claims that the Elector did this only to “oblige.” 
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doive l’attendre qu’en l'autre monde. Cela veut dire qu’il y a partout sept 
lieues de méchant chemin, et tout le mieux que je puis conjecturer des 
personnes entre les mains desquelles je suis tombé, c’est qu’il ne faut les 
ménager que faute de mieux. Il y aura bien de la peine et peu de profit. Au 
reste, comme ce sont de gens qui font fracas par une certaine adresse de 
faire de la dépense lors qu’elle est pour paraitre, se ménageant quant au 
reste, quand ils ne sont pas sous les yeux du public,—on jugea du dedans par 
le dehors; on crut qu’il était d’une bienséance indispensable 4 moi de m’ha- 
biller un peu honorablement. Je l’ai fait, et comme tout est cher ici, j’ai 
dépensé furieusement. Joint que m’y étant trouvé en Caréme, la dépense de 
bouche m’a cofité un tiers plus qu’elle n’aurait fait en un autre temps, pour 
vous dire si je suis chanceux a rencontrer les choses 4 ma poste. Tant y a 
que je suis 4 présent aussi avancé comme je |’étais 4 la République:* deux 
ou trois écus font tout mon avoir aussi bien ici que 1a. D’en attendre de nos 
quartiers, hélas, il faudrait étre visionnaire! Ce serait chercher les poissons 
sur les montagnes et sur les arbres, oi ils n’ont été que dans le renversement 
général du monde abimé dans le déluge. Il ne serait pas besoin d'un moindre 
renversement de ciel et de terre pour trouver de l’argent apud vos. Ce qui 
me console c’est que je suis parti de la République acquitté de toutes mes 
dettes, et qu’ici je n’ai été a charge a personne,—pas d’une maille. Si je 
n’ai pas de l’argent, du moins ai-je le plaisir de ne devoir rien. Ce n’est pas 
un grand plaisir pour de certaines gens, car combien peu s’en trouve-t-il qui 
ne se retirent avec vingt écus de l'un, trente de l’autre et sic de caeteris. 
Pour moi je hais |’emprunter plus que la mort. Au reste notre Tailleur* est le 
plus officieux, le plus généreux et le plus caressant homme du monde. J'ai 
recu de lui et de madame sa femme tant de courtoisies et tant de bons offices 
que je ne vous les saurais exprimer ni conter. On ne peut pas porter I’hon- 
néteté plus avant qu’il la porte. Faisons de concert tout notre possible pour 
nous revancher. Je voudrais qu’il fit moins obligeant car comme il n’aime 
pas a avoir de l’obligation, je suis faché de demeurer en reste si souvent en 
son endroit. Je n’ai vu Mr. Milhau® qu’une fois, car il est tous les jours 
obsédé de gens du pays. Il me fit toutes les amitiés possibles, et me fit 
promettre que quand je vous écrirais je vous assurerais, vous et mon Frére,® 
de ses services et de son obéissance. Je vous écrivis au commencement du 
mois de mars, un assez gros paquet. Je partis quelques jours aprés pour 
venir en cette ville. Je n’ai point perdu de temps pour me faire tirer, cepen- 
dant voila un mois écoulé avant que je remette le portrait 4 la Messagerie 
de Toulouse.? Dieu vueille que cette mienne représentation puisse donner 
de la joie 4 ma trés bonne Mére. La nouvelle que j’ai recue de sa grande 


3 Geneva. 

4Mr. Carla, a master-tailor, at whose home Bayle stayed. In his letter to Minutoli of 
March 17, 1675, he gave his address as follows: “A Mr., Mr. Carla, Maitre Tailleur d’habits, 
Rue de Gévre, a l’Enseigne de la Hure; pour faire tenir 4 Mr. Béle, 4 Paris.” [Béle = Bayle]. 

5 The brothers Milhau came from Mazére, and were established in business in Paris. On 
them see the Nouvelles Lettres, I, pp. 119, 183, 194; II, p. 246, etc.; also Gigas, op. cit., pp. 163, 
168. 

8 Jacob Bayle. 

7 For the story of this portrait, see the Unpublished Letters of Pierre Bayle. I. Two 
Letters to bis Mother, in the Romanic Review, XXII, No. 3, July-September, 1931, pp. 210-217. 
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et périlleuse maladie m’a affligé démesurément, et si le récit de la derniére 
lettre Josephienne® n’efit fini par ces agréables mots ou autres équivalents: 
‘a présent elle est hors de danger par la grace de Dieu’, je n’eusse pu durer 
nulle part. Le Bon Dieu la vueille relever par son bras puissant et sa main 


forte et vous conserver l'un a l’autre et tous deux a la famille encore plu- 
sieurs années. Ainsi soit il. 


“Pour le coup mon Frére n’aura rien de moi. Je lui ferai pour une autre 
occasion une espéce de Journal ov il verra quelque chose d’assez agréable. 
Je répondrai aussi 4 la Josephienne en son temps. L’espérance qu’on avait 
de la paix® s’évanouit de jour en jour. Le Roi a dit, il n’y a pas longtemps, 
a son déshabiller qu’il ne tenait pas a lui, mais 4 l’Empereur. Et cela a beau- 
coup d’apparence, car la politique de la maison d’Autriche n’est pas pour 
accepter la paix sinon lorsque ses ennemis sont si bas qu’ils regoivent la 
condition qu’on leur veut imposer. D’ailleurs l’Empereur ne hazarde rien du 
sien en continuant la guerre; au contraire il profitera du bonheur et du 
malheur de ses armes. Si ses troupes sont victorieuses, ce sera pour son 
compte; si elles sont battues, ce seront les Etats de l’Empire qui en porteront 
la peine. Or il est de l’intérét de la maison d’Autriche que |’Allemagne soit 
bas percée, car l’Authorité de l’Empereur en devient plus forte. Ainsi point 
de paix. Il y a garnison francaise dans la Citadelle de Liége, ce qui est un 
coup de partie pour la France.” 

“Le Di[manche] 15 juillet, 1675.1 


“N’ayant pu vous tout dire dans les quatre pages que je vous écrivis 
hier? j’ai mieux aimé manquer I’ordinaire de Toulouse, et me servir de celui 
de Bordeaux, que de ne vous répondre qu’a demi. Mais de peur qu’il ne m’ar- 
rive de n’avoir pas assez de papier pour les choses purement de devoir, je 
ne m’abandonnerai aux choses curieuses qu’aprés vous avoir remercié de 
vos bons avis sur l’arrivée de certaines personnes de mauvais alloi. Je ferai 
de mon mieux pour prévenir tout encombre, et aprés la protection céleste, 
j'espére beaucoup de l’obscurité oi: je vis. Vocor ut antea, immutata solum 
utcumque pronunciatione prioris syllabae,® et je ne puis présentement faire 
un plus grand changement, crainte que mes hétes* ne vinssent a penser qu’ils 
nourissent un homme qui n’avoit pas toujours su a quoi il est nécessaire 
de pourvoir. Notre obligeant Tailleur® n’avait pas eu assez de papier pour 
présenter ses respects 4 mon Pére et a notre Cousin. Il m’a prié de le faire 
pour lui dans cette lettre. Il a aussi oublié pour la méme raison de vous 
dire oti loge votre ami. C’est & la Place Royale. Ses hétes sont des gens 
de grand mérite, mais qui veulent bien étre servis; quant au reste trés habiles 
dans leurs affaires; par conséquent, bonne économie et point de libéralité. 


8 From his brother Joseph. 

®The war of Louis XIV against the European alliance of Austria, Spain and 
which attacked him because of his declaration of war against Holland in 1672, ended by the 
Treaty of Peace of Nymegen in 1678. 

1 Published from the Columbia University Manuscript of Letters by Bayle. 

2 This letter by Bayle to his brother, Jacob, of July 14, 1675, remains unpublished. 

3“My name is as it was before with, however, merely a change in the pronunciation of 
the first syllable.” 

4 The family de Beringhen, where Bayle was tutor. See note 2 of the preceding letter. 

5 Mr. Carla. See note 4 of the preceding letter. 
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Il se recommande & vos saintes priéres, et se remet a la bonne Providence. 
Je ne puis vous considérer dans le soin de faire batir, ou du moins réparer 
les maisons de I’hoirie,® sans me figurer que vous étes assez embarrassé de 
votre contenance. Et si vous n’avez pas changé d’humeur, depuis que nous 
ne nous sommes vus, vous devez étre avec moi dans la catégorie oi Voiture 
met les Beaux Esprits, disant qu’ils ne sont pas de grands édificateurs, et 
qu’ils se fondent sur ce dire d’Horace: 


‘Aedificare casas, plaustello adjungere mures 

Si quem delectet barbatum, insania versat.’? 
Je n’écrirai pas pour le coup au pays, me contentant d’assurer mon trés 
honoré pére de mes respects inviolables. La réponse au Cadet est un ou- 
vrage de plus d’heures que je n’en ai aujourd’hui aprés le retour de Charen- 
ton.8 Je n’oublie pas Freinshemius,? duquel vous me direz, s’il vous plait, 
s'il est marié. Faites mille amitiés de ma part a vos illustres voisins. J’ad- 
mire la beauté des deux lettres latines du savant Ecclésiaste, que j’assure de 
mon respect. Apprenez-moi qu’est devenu le Sr. Corras.1° Je suis, mon 
trés cher Frére, votre trés dévoué. 

“P. S. Je ne crois pas que Mr. Morus!! ait publié d’autres ouvrages 

6 Hoirie = héritage. 

7“When a grown man takes delight in building baby houses and in yoking mice to a little 
cart, it is madness which is driving him.” Horace, Satires, Book II, 3rd Satire, lines 247-248. 

8 The famous Protestant church at Charenton. 

9 Freinshemius is probably the son or descendant of the well-known Johannes Freinsheim 
(Freinshemius, 1608-1660), the German philologist, who lived in Paris with Michel Marescot 
from 1634 to 1637. Later he became professor of history and politics at the University of 
Upsala and librarian of Queen Christina of Sweden. 

10 Jacques de Coras (b. in Toulouse, 1630, 1677), one of Boileau’s victims. Educated 
as a Protestant, he even became minister in the province of Guyenne. He was protected for 
some time by Turenne, who attempted to bring about a Catholic-Protestant reconciliation, and 
was converted to Catholicism. He explained his reasons in La Conversion de Jacques de Coras, 
dédiée a nosseigneurs du clergé de France, 1665. His poem, Jonas, ou Ninive pénitente, 1663, 
is remembered because of Boileau’s line: “Le Jonas inconnu séche dans la poussiére.” In 1665 
he also published his CEuvres poétiques. He was a descendant of the well-known writer on law, 
Jean de Coras (1513-1572), one of the most renowned teachers of the University of Toulouse 
and Chancellor of the Queen of Navarre. This ancestor was an ardent Protestant, and was mur- 
dered on October 4, 1572. Jacques de Coras published his biography: Vite Joannis Corasii sena- 
toris. Cf. Moréri, Grand Dict. bist. 

11 Alexander More, called Morus (1616-1670), of Scotch origin, but born in Castres, 
where his father was the director of the Collége. In 1639 he became professor of Greek at the 
famous Academy of Geneva; in 1642 he succeeded F. Spanheim as minister, and, in 1645, he 
was elected rector. His pride, as well as his merit, aroused the jealousy of some of his col- 
leagues, who complained to the University Council. Tired of that internal warfare, Morus 
accepted a professorship at Middleburg, Holland, in 1649, and in 1651 he was transferred to 
the “Illustrious School” at Amsterdam as professor of history. However, he made numerous 
enemies in Holland, and after having been excommunicated and reestablished, he became minister 
at the “Temple” of Charenton (1654), to which he drew very large audiences. His difficult 
character and loose conduct again aroused accusations: “Il avait pris I"habitude de courir les 
rues la nuit, en compagnie d’aventuriers ou de gens mal famés, et de suivre les femmes jusque 
dans des lieux ob sa présence ne pouvait étre qu’un scandale” (Paul Lacroix in the Nouvelle 
Biographie générale). He was suspended for one year (1661). His death, on September 28, 
1670, in the Hétel of the Duchesse de Rohan, who protected him, was far from edifying. He 
wrote a reply to Milton: Fides publica contra calumnias J. Miltoni Scurre, which appeared in 
1654, and was followed by a supplement in 1655. In his Second Defence of the People of 
England, Milton had attacked Morus, whom he believed to be the author of an anonymous 
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que ceux que vous me marquez. II est vrai que dans sa réponse a Milton il 
en promet plusieurs, comme un traité De Primatu Pauli, un autre De Piis 
Fraudibus, un Onomasticon sacrum. Je n’ai pas oui dire que cela ait vu le 
jour. Les auteurs sont si accoutumés a frustrer de semblables espérances 
qu'il ne faut pas trop se fier 4 leurs promesses. 


“Les nouvelles théses de Mr. de Beaulieu!? soutenues par Mr. Banage,1* 
ne traitent de la justification que fort indirectement, c’est a dire qu’elles 
roulent sur l’explication de son essence et de sa nature, et je n’ai pas re- 
marqué qu’il ait rien dit en vue des inductions que l’auteur des Préjugés14 
avait voulu tirer de sa doctrine précédente. Si je vous envoie jamais quelque 
Paquet par le messager, j’y pourrai joindre ces théses. Mr. Charles!5 a 


libel against him. Morus replied by enumerating many honorable testimonials about his edifying 
private life and his conservative doctrines. ‘The three works Bayle mentions seem not to have 
appeared in print. 

12 Louis le Blanc, Sieur de Beaulieu (b. in 1614 at Plessis-Marville, a city in the Bas- 
Limousin, d. February 27, 1675), minister and professor of theology in the Calvinist academy 
at Sedan, and Bayle’s predecessor. He was renowned for his tolerance and conciliatory spirit, 
and hence was twice chosen (first by the Maréchal de Fabert and later by Turenne), to draw 
up a plan of union between the Catholics and the Protestants. Negotiations were begun, but 
they did not succeed. His principal works are his Sermons, 1675, the Traité de V’Origine de 
la Sainte Ecriture, London, 1660, and the collection of Theses Sedanenses, his best work, printed 
posthumously, first in Sedan, 1675, and later reprinted in England. Bayle, in his Dictionnaire 
critique, praises him highly as “l’un des plus grands génies de son siécle.” The volume Théses 
de Théologie, went through at least three editions in England. Of these Théses, Bayle writes: 
“Il y traite avec une merveilleuse netteté d’esprit, et avec beaucoup de pénétration, les plus im- 
portantes matiéres de la Théologie; et il s’attache principalement 4 écarter le mal-entendu qui 
a tant multiplié les Controverses. Il cherche |’état de la question, il débrouille les équivoques, 
et il fait voir qu'il y a bien des disputes que l’on croit réelles, qui ne sont que des disputes de 
mots. On ne sauroit croire le tort que cela lui fit auprés d’une infinité d’ignorans, qui s’im- 
aginérent qu’il ne cherchoit qu’a faire rentrer les Réformez dans la Communion Romaine. Ceux 
qui connoissoient sa vertu et sa piété n’avoient garde de le soupgonner de cela: ceux qui étoient 
capables de bien juger de ses Théses ne l’en soupconnoient point non plus; mais combien y 
avoit-il de gens dans les Provinces éloignées, ausquels il n’étoit conu que parce qu’ils avoient 
oui dire, qu’il montroit qu’en certaines choses les Théologiens des deux Partis n’étoient pas 
aussi éloignez les uns des autres qu’on le croioit? .. . . 

13 Jacques Basnage de Beauval (1653-1723) studied theology with de Beaulieu at the 
Academy of Sedan, and informed Bayle of the vacancy left by the death of Beaulieu on Febru- 
ary 29, (or 27th ?), 1675. Since the volume of Theses was issued posthumously, Basnage de- 
fended his professor’s ideas orally at Sedan against Nicolle’s attack in the Préjugés légitimes 
contre les Calvinistes. Later, while a minister in Holland, Basnage wrote the Traité de la Con- 
science dans lequel on examine sa nature, ses illusions etc., Amsterdam, 1696, 2 vols., in which 
he refuted the arguments of Bayle in favor of the “conscience errante.” 

14 P, Nicole was the author of the Préjugés légitimes contre les Calvinistes (1671), in 
which he said: “Un de leurs Professeurs de Sedan, nommé Louis le Blanc, s'est particuliérement 
signalé sur ce sujet dans des Théses de la Justification, qu’il y a fait soutenir. Ce Professeur, & 
qui l’on peut donner cette juste louange d’étre un esprit extraordinairement net, et trés-propre 
a déméler les questions embarassées par de différens usages des termes, examine dans ses Théses 
les principaux différens qui sont entre les Catholiques et les Protestans sur cette matiére, et 
conclut sur tous les articles que celle des Catholiques est bonne, et que les Protestans n’y sont 
contraires que de nom.” Quoted by Bayle in his Dict. crit., I, p. 488, Note A. 

15 Michel Charles born 1628, minister at Chatellerault, was the son of Pierre Charles, 
minister at Montauban. His cousin, Paul Charles (born about 1630), was minister at Mauve- 
zin, and emigrated to England about 1685. Michel Charles had emigrated to Germany before 
1683. In a Letter to Minutoli of Oct. 4, 1676, Bayle said: “Je ne comprends pas pourquoi Mr. 
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préché ici deux ou trois fois avec une merveilleuse satisfaction de tout l’audi- 
toire. Je n’ai oui que son dernier Sermon qui me plut fort; ce fut sur la 
transfiguration de Notre Seigneur qu’il précha. Mr. Pajon!® voulant faire 
voir qu'il n’étoit pas venu ici pour y débiter préche de poche, précha une 
aprés dinée sur la section du jour. Mr. Sarrau’* a préché aussi deux ou 
trois fois. Les deux fois que je 1’ai oui il prit son texte aux Corinthiens:'$ 
‘Ne savez vous pas que vous étes le temple de Dieu et que le Saint Esprit 
habite en vous?’ J’ai si peu de temps a perdre pour ne manquer pas cette 
poste que je ne puis recourir au Nouveau Testament pour bien noter le lieu; 
mais vous savez assez bien l’Ecriture pour n’avoir pas besoin de cette aide. 
L’autre fois il précha sur la section qui était en rang. Ne m’en demandez 
pas davantage, car (pour vous découvrir fraternellement mes vices patents 
et latents) je suis si distrait de mon naturel, et mon esprit est si accoutumé 
a courir aprés mille sortes de réveries, que je n’ai jamais pu venir a bout 
de préter une attention toute d’une piéce 4 un sermon. Si bien que tout ce 
que je vous puis dire est que Mr. Sarrau ne s’est pas fort signalé, que Mr. 
Pajon fait mieux un livre qu’un préche, que la belle voix de Mr. Charles, 
et un certain caractére d’autorité, avec sa langue grasse qui corrige l’accent 
gascon, fait beaucoup d’honneur a ses pensées. Je vous I’ai déja dit, je n’ai 
pas le goiit de I’éloquence de la chaire; cela fait que je trouve peu de gens 
éloquents. Il y a bien des préceptes et bien des régles pour cette éloquence. 
Il n’y en a que trop pour toutes choses, car cette multiplicité brouille l’esprit, 
et aprés avoir tout vu et tout considéré, on ne sait plus quel chemin prendre. 
Je crois que la pensée de Tacite, que le grand nombre de lois n’est pas une 
moindre affaire que les vices & quoi ces lois veulent remédier, pourrait avoir 
lieu ici: Ut antehac flagitiis ita nunc legibus laboratur.1® 

“On a lu aujourd’hui en chaire un acte du dernier Synode qui porte entre 
plusieurs autres belles choses que les ministres seront fortement exhortés 
d’expliquer la parole de Dieu avec la pureté et la simplicité qu’elle mérite, 
rejettant tous les faux brillants et tous les ornements profanes de |’érudition, 


Charles de Chateleraut est & Genéve; et je crains fort qu'il n’ait eu des affaires facheuses. 
C’est un homme de mérite, et qui a été diverses fois proposé pour Charenton. Son grasseiement 
ne lui est pas desavantageux, parce qu'il adoucit l’Accent Gascon, (vous savez qu'il est de 
Montauban,) qui, sans cela, choqueroit ceux qui n’y sont pas accoutumés.” 

16 Claude Pajon, 1626-1685 (Cf. Bayle, Dict.), was minister at Marchenoir in 1650, 
professor of theology at the Academy of Saumur from 1666-68, and minister at Orleans, 1668 
to 1685. “‘Ayant manifesté quelques opinions qui lui étaient particuliéres sur la prédestination 
et la grace, il fut en butte aux persécutions de Jurieu et des orthodoxes; par leur influence 
plusieurs synodes et l’académie de Sedan le condamnérent sans I’entendre, et quand il voulut 
se justifier, on le lui défendit sous prétexte qu'il cherchait 4 propager son hérésie.” He com- 
posed about fifty works, of which only three were published, especially the Examen des Pré- 
jugés légitimes (against Nicole), 1675, 2 vols. 

17 Sarrau or Sarravius, the correspondent and friend of Ménage. See the Ménagiena, 
1729, II, p. 161. Ménage makes his eulogy as a Latin poet, and mentions a letter of Sarrau 
to Isaac Vossius of March 26, 1650 (Ménagiana, Il, p. 238). He published: Hugonis Grotii 
epistole ad Gallos nunc primum edite (cum prefatione Claudii Sarrau), Lugd. Batav., Elzevirii, 
1648, etc. See Unpublished Letters of Pierre Bayle. VII. A Letter to bis Brother, Jacob 
(1670), Romanic Review, 1932, p. 221 and note 31. 

18 Corinthians, Chapter 3, verse 16. 

19 “Just as formerly he was oppressed by outrageous deeds, now he is oppressed by laws.” 
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le style & la mode, les jeux de mots, les paradoxes. On a raison car méme 
les prédicateurs de l’Eglise Romaine qui sont en possession de se parer de la 
dépouille de tous les arts et de toutes les sciences profanes, ne sont pas 
goaités quand ils courent aprés les paradoxes et les traits d’esprit surpre- 
nants. Mr. l'Evéque de Tulles, autrefois si connu sous le nom de P. Masca- 
ron,?° a préché cette année devant le Roi. Il se plait a ce jeu de mots et a 
ces pensées scabreuses. Mais savez-vous ce que disaient les rieurs des ses 
sermons? Que c’étaient un recueil d’épigrammes, parce que toutes les 
périodes finissaient en pointe, et que chacune faisait un sens séparé et nulle- 
ment dépendant de !’autre. 

“Le P. Bourdaloue?! est bien un autre homme; son éloquence n’a rien 
de géné ni de contraint; ses pensées sont le plupart populaires, mais le tour 
qu’il leur donne et son langage coulant les fait paraitre singuliéres. Au reste, 
il ne fait point de scrupule de se servir d’un mot vieux comme “spéciale- 
ment”, “sommairement”, “prévariquer”, etc. Enfin figurez-vous une riviére 
qui roule majestueusement ses eaux et vous aurez l’idée de son éloquence, 
au lieu que Mr. Morus et ceux qui le veulent suivre sont comme ces petits 
torrents qui font des cascades de pas en pas. A votre avis, qui est plus 
éloquent ou Cicéron duquel le langage est nombreux et fluide, ou Senéque 
qui se tue aprés des Antithéses et des chutes de périodes que Gellius?? ap- 
pelle fort justement frivole argutas? Les pseaumes de Mr. Conrart parai- 
tront bientét.2* Je ne puis vous rien dire pour le présent de Mr. de St. Ge- 
lais;?4 je m’en informerai. La chaire de Sedan qui se va disputer, m’a été 
proposée par Mr. Banage, qui se fait fort de plusieurs amis,*° mais outre 


que j’en suis incapable, y ayant trois ans entiers que je n’étudie pas qui en 
vaille le parler et ayant contracté une maniére d’esprit distrait et qui ne 
pense pas deux moments 4 une méme chose: c’est qu’il n’y fairait pas bon 
pour moi. Le moyen de se dérober a la connaissance des ennemis? Ou 
point de France, ou y vivre inconnu! Je suis contraint de finir, sans vous 


parler des livres nouveaux. Il n’y en a guére depuis ma précédente. A une 
autre fois.” 


“A Paris, le 10 Aoftt, 1675. 
“Je regarde cet ordinaire comme celui oi: je dois prendre congé de vous 
pour le temps que vous serez 4 Montauban.! Les libraires d’ici n’ont trouvé 
aucun des Traités que vous souhaitiez et ils m’ont tous dit qu’a l’égard de 


20 Jules de Mascaron (1634-1703), the famous preacher and orator, who pronounced the 
Funeral Orations for Anne of Austria, the Duke de Beaufort and Henriette d’Angleterre. 
, 21 Louis Bourdaloue (b. in Bourges 1632; d. in Paris, 1704), the famous preacher to 


XIV. 
22 J.-B. Gelli (Florence, 1493-1563) Italian moralist and playwright, commentator of 
Dante. 

23 Valentin Conrart’s translation of the Psalms was expected with impatience by the Pro- 
testants because of his Calvinist tendencies. He died in 1675 and they were published only 
after his death. 

24 Probably the poets Octovien de Saint-Gelais (1466-1502), or Mellin de Saint-Gellais 
(1491-1558). 

25 The young Basnage de Beauval studied at the Academy of Sedan. 

1 The sojourn of Jacob Bayle at Montauban, where he went to preach, has been mentioned 
in several of Bayle’s letters of the end of 1675. Cf. the Nouvelles Lettres de Mr. Bayle, ed. 
Desmaizeaux. He was minister at Carla, near Montauban. 
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Vhonneur a rendre a l’hostie, il n’y avait que Mr. Drelincourt? qui en eut 
écrit et que cet autre traité de Mr. Mestrézat,® distinct de sa Communion 
a Jesus-Christ leur était une chose inconnue. Ainsi ne vous en prenez pas 
a moi, mon trés cher Frére, si vous ne recevez pas ces petites piéces. Mon 
Cousin de les Forgues* qui n’est plus chez Mr. Foissin,®> vous écrit une 
grande lettre et fort obligeante. Je lui avais parlé de la proposition qui m’est 
faite du cété de Sedan, et il m’y encourageait fort, mais il trouvait qu’il me 
faudrait avoir une vingtaine de pistoles pour étre en état de soutenir les frais 
du voyage, du séjour, des habits et autres choses. Et ce fut aussi une des 
difficultés qu’il regut de ma part. Mais nous crimes que votre séjour a 
Montauban était capable de lever cette pierre d’achoppement, parce qu’il y 
avait moyen de vous faire savoir dans huit jours cette affaire-la, et que dans 
ce lieu-la, vous ne trouveriez pas peut étre impossible de faire tenir ici cette 
somme. Sur quoi nous nous quittames, et comme il convint avec moi de 
mettre une lettre sous mon couvert, je vois qu’il touche un mot de cette con- 
versation. Je n’ai rien & ajouter a ce que j’en dis dans une autre lettre 
ci-jointe, si ce n’est que la raison d’étre trop exposé en viie, a été amplement 
réfuté par une personne qui peut tout dans I’affaire, quisque jussit me bono 
esse animo.® Vous comprenez facilement que je suis entre deux feus, car 


2 Charles Drelincourt (1595-1669), the well-known Protestant preacher, renowned for 
his eloquence, who in 1620 became minister at Charenton. The work to which Bayle has 
reference is De ’Honneur dit au Sacrement. See on him Bayle’s Dictionnaire crit... . 


3 Jean Mestrézat (1592-1657), nephew of Philippe Mestrézat, the well-known professor 
at Geneva. He was minister at Charenton from 1615-1657, and was the author of De la Com- 
munion a Jésus-Christ au Sacrament de l’Eucharistie, Sedan, 1624, etc. 

4 His name was Labat. In a letter to Jacob of May 18, 1675, Bayle said: “Le Sieur Labat 
m’a prié de vous demander de sa part une grice, qui est de faire savoir 4 son pére qu'il est hors 
de chez M. Foissin, et qu’il le prie de ne l’abandonner pas, mais de l’aider 4 s’établir quelque 
part.” (CEuvres diverses, 1 (Part 2), p. 43). 

5 The employer of Labat. Pierre Foisson (also called Fouassin), was a rich Protestant 
trader established in Paris, who for years furnished financial help to his distressed brethren. 
He was for a long time “conseiller du roi 4 Paris”. After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
he was persecuted because of his faith. In 1699 he was imprisoned for three weeks in the 
Bastille, from which he was released only on his promise of being converted to Catholicism, 
and after furnishing bail to the amount of 200,000 livres. A few months afterwards he fled 
to Magdeburg, where he became counsellor to the Elector of the Palatinate. His oldest son 
was imprisoned at St. Lazare, at the age of seventeen; his widow, Marie Foisson, entered the 
Bastille, and his four daughters were brought to a Catholic convent to make sure of their 
conversion. Cf. Haag, La France Protestante. 

6“Who bids me be of good courage.” Possibly Jurieu or another professor of Sedan who 
must have tried to alleviate Bayle’s fears of being arrested as a releps in case his acceptance 
of the chair would reveal publicly his whereabouts. He was in constant fear of being betrayed 

“enemies” in the Languedoc, who could inform the Parisian authorities. He made plans 
to use several ruses, such as to have letters in his handwriting sent, through an agent, from 
London to a number of people in the South of France, in order to start the rumor that he had 
emigrated to England, or he even planned to travel there himself. In a letter to his father 
of May 11, 1676, he wrote: “L’avis que je recus le mois de décembre dernier, m’ayant paru 
d’une extréme conséquence, je songeai aux moyens d’éviter toutes les facheuses suites de cette 
affaire; l’expédient qui me parut le plus sir fut d’éter a l’ennemi la connoissance du lieu de ma 
retraite, et pour cela je crus qu'il falloit publier mon voyage d’outremer . . . je projettois 
décrire de Londres & quelques personnes de vos quartiers ...” Nouvelles Lettres de Mr. Bayle, 
ed. Desmaizeaux, I, p. 281. 


® 
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j'ai 4 combattre mon incapacité qui m’en detourne continuellement, et je 
ne sais comment faire gofiter 4 Mr. de Beringhen, qui me comptait a lui 
pour bien du temps, cette prompte et impreviie retraite. Enfin je me vois 
assez irrésolu, mais comme le temps presse, on verra bientdt ou le fait ou 
le failli. Je ne dois pas vous céler une chose qu’il vaut mieux que vous 
sachiez de moi que d’ailleurs, parce que si vous l’appreniez par une autre 
voie, vous en seriez plus allarmé. Ile a quo mihi caverem ultimum monuisti 
semel atque iterum forte fortuna per vicos oberranti mihi occurrit.7 11 me 
connut, et me suivit et m’aborda fort civilement. Il efit été inutile de lui rien 
nier, car le ton de ma voix A quoi je suis plus connaissable, si vous voulez, 
qu’a toute autre chose, m’efit assez trahi. Que vous dirai-je? Nous parlames 
ensemble dans la rue, il me parla fort confidemment de ses affaires, et ne 
me pressa pas sur les miennes. II ne toucha point la corde que je craignais; 
enfin il agit fort librement, me dit son logis et me fit offre de services, etc. 
Je lui contais un prétendu voyage en Allemagne avec un seigneur puissant; 
je lui dis que j’étais venu (en continuant de voyager avec ce méme sei- 
gneur) a Paris, et que peut-étre nous passerions en Angleterre, et de 1a en 
Espagne ou en Italie. Je lui dis que je logeais au fauxbourg St. Germain 
et rien plus. Il m’apprit la mort de Notre bonne Mére® dont je fis le surpris 
comme si je n’en avais pas oui parler. J’ai voulu vous prévenir sur cette 
aventure afin que s'il en écrit quelque chose au pays, vous n’en prenniez 
pas l’allarme mal a propos. Je crois qu "il aura plus de soin de chercher a 
se placer quelque part, qu’a verifier si ce que je lui ai dit est véritable. Mr. 
Beaulieu et Mr. le Blanc? ne sont qu'une méme personne. Le Blanc est le 
nom de la famille, et l'autre est celui d’une terre, si je ne me trompe. Il 
est fort vrai que Mr. Cassaigne!° est de Nimes. Jaime fort A connaitre ia 
patrie des hommes illustres. Je suis tres obligé a la bonne opinion que Mr. 
Debia,11 votre illustre ami, a pour son trés humble serviteur. Mr. Bochart!2 
a fait deux volumes in folio que vous connaissez; l'un est A mon avis sa 


7 “By chance, perhaps, as I was wandering through the streets, he of whom you warned 
me time and again to beware, finally encountered me.” 

8 His mother, Jeanne de Bruguiéres, died on June 14, 1675. Cf. the Unpublished Letters 
of Pierre Bayle: 1. Two Letters to bis Mother, in the Romanic Review, XXII, No. 3, July- 
Sept., 1931, pp. 210-217. 

9See note 12 of Bayle’s letter of July 15, 1675. 

10 Jacques Cassagne or Cassaigne (1635?-1679), born at Nimes, and went to Paris while 
still young. He became a doctor of theology, and was made a member of the French Academy 
and one of the first four members of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. Protected 
by Colbert, who gave him the position of “garde de la bibliothéque du roy,” and by Chapelain, 
he was ridiculed by Boileau. Among his works are a preface to the CEuvres of Balzac (1665), a 
Traité de morale sur la valeur (1674), translations from the Latin, such as De l’Orateur of 
Cicero (1673), etc. On him see G. L. van Roosbroeck: Boileau, Racine, Furetiére, etc., Chape- 
lain décoiffé, A Battle of Parodies, New York, Publications of the Institute of French Studies, 
(1932), p. 70, n. 15. 

11 The Débia here referred to is either Jean Débia (1634-October 22, 1667) who was 
the minister of the Church of La Crouzette, or else Pierre Débia (May 16, 1647; died soon 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes), who, after having been educated at the Academy 
of Puylaurens, became minister at Sabaret. Cf. Haag, La France Protestante. 

12 Samuel Bochart, (1599-1667), renowned Protestant minister of Caen and _ scholar, 
son of René Bochart (1560-1614), minister at Rouen, nephew of the well-known Protestant 
controversialist, Pierre Du Moulin. 
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Géografie Sacrée ou son Phaleg,1* \’autre traité des animaux de la Bible.1+ 
Il a fait une longue dissertation sur I’histoire des Anciens Gaulois, composée 
par Gosselin,!5 Garde de la bibliothéque du Roi, avant Casaubon;!° une 
lettre assez longue pour prouver qu’Enée n’est point venu en Italie;!*7 quel- 
ques traités en latin sur les controverses qui firent tant de bruit en Angle- 
terre, De jure plebis in regimine ecclesiastico, et semblables,1* qui occupérent 
encore les plumes de Grotius!® et de Blondel.2® Je n’en sais pas, pour le 
présent, rien de plus précis. J’ai oui dire qu'il mourut de mort subite dans 
les conférences de Mr. de Brieux?! ou du moins qu’il y tomba en apoplexie, 
et qu'il mourut bientét aprés. On trouva dans son étude I'explication du 
dernier verset de la Génése a laquelle il travaillait pour le dimanche pro- 
chain, ayant expliqué tout d’une suite pendant le cours de son ministére, ce 
premier livre du Pentateuque.*2 Cette générosité que vous faites paroitre 
a ne briguer pas pour une chaire de réputation est 4 mon sens de plus de 
prix que la meilleure chaire de France, et pour moi, je serais d’avis qu’on 
destituat comme des simoniaques ou des intrus, tous les pasteurs qui s’ap- 
puyeraient de la cabale et de l’intrigue. Il vaut mieux étre en un petit lieu 
et mériter de n’y étre pas, comme vous, que d’étre en un lieu éminent sans 
le mériter comme tant d’autres. Magnum delata potestas, majorem contempta 


13 Geographiea sacre pars prior Phaleg seu de dispersione gentium et terrarum divisione 
facta in edificatione turris Babel. Geograpbie sacre pars altera Chanaan seu de coloniis et 
sermone Phoebicium, 1646. This erudite work, in which the close affinity of Hebrew and 
Phoenician was demonstrated for the first time, placed Bochart in the front ranks of con- 
temporary savants. 

14 Hierozoicon sive bipertitum opus de animalibus sacre Scripture, 1663. 

15 Jean Gosselin (1604), librarian of the kings Charles IX, Henri III and Henri IV. How- 
ever, he is not the author, as Bayle thinks, of the Historia veterum Gallorum, 1636, since the 
volume appeared 32 years after his death. It is known to have been composed by Antoine 
Gosselin, who became rector of the University of Poitiers, in 1605 professor at the Collége 
du Bois at Caen, and rector of the University of Caen until his death in 1645. The volume 
to which Bayle refers is: Observations sur l’Histoire des anciens Gaulois par Gosselin, found in 
Samuelis Bocharti opera omnia, 1675, vol. II. 

16 Isaac Casaubon (b. 1559 in Geneva, d. 1614 in London), librarian to Henri IV, and 
well known for his polemics and classical studies. 

17 Si Enée est jamais venu en Italie, first printed in Segrais’ edition of Virgil, then trans- 
lated into Latin and printed in Hamburg, 1672. It was reprinted in Semuelis Bocharti opera 
omnia, 1675, vol. II. 

18 Samuelis Bocharti epistola qua respondetur ad tres questiones: I. De presbyteratu et 
episcopatu. II. De provocatione a judiciis ecclesiasticis. Ill. De jure ac potestate regum, 1650, 
The third of these treatises pronounces against Regicide and condemns Cromwell. 

19 Hugo Grotius (1583-1645). Cf. De imperio summarum potestatum cira sacra, 1646; 
reprinted in 1662 and 1678. 

20 David Blondel (1590-1655), erudite Protestant historian and theologian, who pub- 
lished De jure plebis in regimine ecclesiastico, dissertatio, 1648. 

21In 1652, the Protestant, Moysant de Brieux, formed an “academy” at Caen, of which 
Bochart was a member. He died of apoplexy on May 16, 1667, at a meeting of that Academy. 

22 Bochart left a great number of manuscripts which remained in the hands of the Colle- 
ville family until the Revolution, when they were sold with the furniture of these émigrés. 
Some of them were discovered in the shop of a grocer at Saint-Aubin-de-Crétot and deposited 
in the Bibliotheque Royale in 1823. (Cf. L. D. Paumier, Eloge historique de Samuel Bochart, 
Rouen, 1840, p. 47, and Haag, La France Protestente, 2nd. ed., vol. Il, cols., 658-665). The 
explanations of Genesis to which Bayle refers were probably published in Bochart’s Sermons 
sur la Genése, 1705-1711, 3 vols. 
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probat.23 Je puis vous appliquer cela, prenant les suffrages de votre audi- 
toire comme une offre positive, et votre aversion a briguer comme un refus 
en forme. Aussi bien en ce temps ici, qui refuse la brigue, refuse |’emploi, 
puisque I’un ne va guére sans l'autre. Je suis pressé de finir et de vous dire 
pour la conclusion de tous aos entretiens que dorésenavant ils ne seront 
pas si réglés, mais qu’ils seront néantmoins fréquents de mon cété. Le 
Tailleur et sa bonne et honnéte femme vous font leurs humbles recommanda- 
tions. Tuus aere et libra.*4 
“A Monsieur, Monsieur Ynard, Notaire Royal, 
rue d@’Auriol, pour faire tenir s'il lui plait 
@ Mr. Baile. A Montauban.” 
“Paris, ce 17 aofit 1675.1 

“Je pensais vous avoir dit adieu samedi dernier, raais je vois que je puis 
encore vous entretenir cet ordinaire;? faisons donc comme les écoliers qui 
s’en vont a l’Académie, ou comme ceux qui s’en vont a la guerre, qui pren- 
nent congé de leurs parents et amis cing ou six fois: la veille du départ, 
le matin, au lieu jusqu’ot l’on les accompagne, et ainsi du reste. Si vous 
avez trouvé supportable le petit régal que j’ai voulu vous faire, du moins 
faudra-t-il que vous avouiez que je ne vous ai rien gardé pour la bonne 
bouche,® et que le vin de I’étrier* n’a rien valu. Vous aurez raison de pen- 
ser que vous avez bu toute ma science jusqu’a la lie, et que si vous eussiez 
tardé davantage & Montauban, vous m’auriez contraint de vous servir jus- 
qu’au vin qui s’égoute dans la cave. Pensez encore pis que tout cela; vous 
ne me ferez nulle injustice, car il est trés vrai que je ne saurais a cette 
heure vous rien dire de nouveau. Je fais réflexion que je m’attache fort a 
la maxime du maitre-d’hétel des noces de Cana,” “Tout homme sert le bon 
vin le premier,” etc., mais je fais aussi réflexion que les petites curiosités 
que je vous envoie sont un argent bien prété et 4 gros intérét; car vous me 
les renvoyez avec des commentaires et des additions qui sont plus con- 
sidérables que mon texte. 

“Le tailleur5 vous assure de ses respects, et vous remercie de votre 
lettre, vous priant de l’excuser de ce qu’il n’y fait pas réponse pour le coup. 
Mr. Milhau,® le plus honnéte homme du monde, vous assure pareillement 
de ses services, vous et notre trés honoré pére. Je rendis 4 Mr. Duncan? la 


23 You are great if you obtain power, you are greater if you despise it.” 

24“Yours in due form.” 

1A truncated version of this letter has been published, without notes, in the Nouvelles 
Lettres, 1739, I, Letter XXXVI, pp. 261-265. Both its date and its place of origin are there 
given erroneously as: “A Rotterdam ce 6 Aoit 1675.” The date is August 17, 1675, as proven 
by the original in the Columbia University Manuscript of Letters by Bayle; and on that date 
Bayle was in Paris. 

2 Read: “Par cette poste ordinaire.” 

3 Garder pour la bonne bouche = garder le meilleur pour la fin. 

4 Vin de Vétrier. “On appelle vin de Vétrier, celui qu’on boit en montant a cheval” [en 
partant en voyage]. Le Roux, Dictionnaire comique, satyrique, critique... , 1787. 

5 See note 4 of the letter of April 16, above. 

6 See note 5 of the letter of April 16, above. 

7 Probably Francois Duncan, the son of the Scotch nobleman, Marc Duncan, who became 
professor of philosophy at Saumur, and the brother of the well-known Marc Duncan, called 
Cérisantes, who became famous for his strange talents and life of adventure. Frangois Duncan, 
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lettre de Mr. Martel® dés que je l’eus recue. Nous nous sommes faits bien 
du plaisir l'un @ l'autre en nous revoyant. C’est un honnéte homme et fort 
bon ami. C’est par son moyen que vous aurez l’Epitaphe de Mr. Morus,® 
car il m’a prété une feuille imprimée oi est contenu un éloge de ce grand 
homme, quelques vers de Mr. Sarrau!® et de Mr. de St. Martin,!1 l’Epitaphe 
en question, et une autre, composée par Mr. de Graverol,1? dont je vous 
envoie la copie. Ce Mr. de Graverol est un jeune homme d'une profonde 


called Ste.-Héléne, was a soldier, serving in 1633 as “écuyer, capitaine des gardes de M. de 
Cominges.” He was converted to Catholicism in 1641, but returned to his former faith by 
1643, when his child was baptized in the Protestant church at Saumur. He later retired to 
London, where he died in 1697. Bayle quoted several fragments of his apology of his deceased 
brother, who had been slandered in the Mémoires of the duc de Guise. Cf. Haag, La France 
Protestante, 2nd Ed., Paris, 1886, pp. 435-438. 

8 André Martel (1618-end of XVIIth century). After having studied theology at Sau- 

mur, he became minister at Saint-Affrique and, in 1647, at Montauban. In 1653 he was made 

of theology at the Protestant Academy of that city. This institution, of which he 
later became the rector, was transferred to Puylaurens, and it is there that Bayle studied. A. 
Martel was arrested with other teachers of Puylaurens and imprisoned at Toulouse because 
they had admitted Protestant relapsers to their temple, notwithstanding the royal edicts of April, 
1663, June, 1665, and April, 1666. After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he went to 
Bern to become director of one of the principal churches. His two daughters, however, were 
prevented from leaving France, and were placed in a convent. He is the author of the Réponse 
a la Méthode de M. le Cardinal de Richelieu, Rowen, 1674; De Natura Fidei et de Gratia 
efficaci, 1653, an inaugural dissertation, etc. 

% Alexandre More (Latinized to Morus) (1616-1670), the Protestant minister. Bayle 
probably qualified him as a “grand homme” because his brother had reproached him for under- 
estimating him. Cf. VII. A Letter to bis Brother, Jacob (1670), Romantic Review, XXIII, 
No. 3, July-September, 1932, p. 224, note 41. 

10 See note 17 of the letter of July 15, 1675, above. 

11 Michel de Saint-Martin (1614-1687) was one of the most original characters of the 
XVIIth century. Having bought a Canadian title of nobility, he called himself “Marquis de 
Miskou.” He secured, moreover, after a voyage to Italy, an honorary employ as an apostolic 
“pronotaire du Saint-Siége,” and began to imitate the customs of the papal court at Caen. 
“Devenu recteur, il se mit en téte de faire porter des robes grises et des toques 4 tous les étu- 
diants, 4 la maniére des colléges de Rome. Il ne tarda pas a devenir un objet de raillerie pour 
les habitants de Caen. Il s’était prémuni contre le froid en portant sept chemises, sept paires 
de bas et autant de culottes. Il couchait sur un lit de briques sous lequel était placé un four- 
neau pour entretenir la chaleur . . . Aussi laborieux que zélé pour les intéréts de ses compa- 
triotes, il écrivit un grand nombre d’ouvrages, qu'il imprimait 4 ses frais et distribuait a ses 
amis, et il proposa ou fit exécuter plusieurs améliorations dont la ville aurait pu lui savoir 
plus de gré.” He was the victim of practical jokes, such as the ceremony at which he was 
made a mandarin of Siam, as narrated in the Abbe Porée’s La Mandarinade, ou Histoire comique 
du Mandarinat de M. Abbé de Saint-Martin, Marquis de Miskou, 1738, 3 vols. Among his 
numerous works, one may cite: Le Gouvernement de Rome, on il est traité de la religion, de la 
justice et de la police, Caen, 1652; Respect da aux Eglises et aux Prétres, 1664; Relation d'un 
Voyage fait en Flandres, Brabant, Hainaut, Artois, Cambrésis, etc., 1667; Portrait et Eloge de 
Ch. de Lorme, Médecin, 1682 (on the father of Marion de Lorme), etc. 

12 Jean Graverol (1636 or 1647-1718), brother of Francois Graverol, the well-known 
archaeologist of Nimes (1635-1694). He studied theology at Geneva, became minister at Pradel 
(Vivarais) in 1671, and in 1672 was made minister at Lyons. After the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, he went to Amsterdam, then to London, where he became director of the 
French church. He collaborated on the Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, and published 
De Religionum Conciliatoribus, Lausanne, 1674, under the anagram of J. Rolegravius, against 
d’Huisseau’s project of the union of the various sects, besides a number of other works on 
religion, polemics, and history. See Moréri, Dictionnaire; Bayle, CEuvres diverses, IV, pp. 605, 
610; the Nouvelle Biographie générale; Haag, La France Protestante, etc. 
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littérature, grand humaniste, grand poéte, et d’un esprit fort brillant. Il est 
ministre 4 Lyon, ow je le vis l’année passée, et en recus cent honnétetés. 
Je l’entendis précher aussi, et je vous puis dire qu'il réussit fort en chaire. 
On trouve qu’il s’emporte quelquefois a des saillies et & des essors d’imagi- 
nation, mais les personnes méme qui traitent cela de gasconnades, demeu- 
rent d’accord que cela lui sied fort bien, et que jamais prédicateur gascon 
n’a eu meilleure grace que lui 4 gasconner. Je vous réponds que le sermon 
que je lui ai oui faire, était bien solide, et sentait son grand esprit, qui va 
bride en main, et qui n’en laisse pas faire son imagination. Il composa un 
discours latin, il y a deux ans, sur l’accord des religions, parce qu’on par- 
lait fort que Mr. de Turenne?* voulait les accorder. Ce traité a vu le jour;!4 
je ne sais si vous l’avez lu, et quelle estime vous en avez; pour moi, sans 
le lire, je jugeai que Mr. Graverol étant frais sorti des académies, avait 
plutét déployé un style fleuri et beaucoup d’applications et de beaux lieux 
communs, qu’autre chose, car les jeunes gens donnent volontiers dans la 
tentation de faire paraitre beaucoup de lecture. Mais pour bien faire, il ne 
faut pas juger d’un livre sans I’avoir lu. 


“Je vis hier Mr. Bardon!® que j’avais autrefois connu proposant A 
Puylaurens. Il me fit mille amitiés et m’apprit avec beaucoup de plaisir 
pour moi, la bonne passe oii il se trouve par le moyen des mathématiques 
auxquelles il s’est adonné avec grand succés. Je crois qu’il ne sera pas né- 
cessaire que Mr. Martel écrive 4 Mr. Bernier!® pour moi, parce que les 
obligeantes semonces de Mr. Jurieu!? m’ont presque déterminé d’aller a 
Sédan, et si je suis pour y aller, je partirai incessamment. La charge four- 
nira avec le temps de quoi s’entretenir 4 son aise, surtout si Dieu bénit 
mes efforts, que je ferai pour la bien remplir; mais les premiéres années 
seront assez maigres, parce que le vieux professeur, en donnant sa démis- 
sion, s’est réservé une partie des gages, sa vie durant, et que le nombre des 

13 Bayle, in his Dictionnaire, I, p. 488, while discussing the reputation of Louis le Blanc, 
Sieur de Beaulieu, of working towards the union of the churches, a plan favored by Cardinal 
de Richelieu, explains Turenne’s activities in this direction, in note C: “Ces faux soupcons se 
fortifiérent lorsqu’il courut un certain bruit que le Maréchal de Turenne s’étant entété de la 
réunion des religions, avait sondé ce Professeur de Sédan, et en avait regu une lettre qui était 
montrée a tous les ministres que }’on tachait de surprendre. Ce bruit n’était pas sans fondement; 
car Monsr. Jaquelot raconte qu’en 1672, l’agent qui fut employé pour cette affaire, vint a 


Vassi en Champagne . . . , chargé d’un billet de créance signé Louis, d’une lettre de Monsieur 
de Turenne 4 Mr. de Beaulieu Professeur en Théologie 4 Sédan, et d’une Réponse de ce Pro- 
fesseur 4 Mr. de Turenne . . . , et des signatures des pasteurs de Picardie et de Champagne qu'il 


rage} visités; mais il ajoute que cette Réponse ne faisait aucun tort 4 la réputation de Mr. de 
Beaulieu.” 

14 Reference to Graverol’s De Religionum Conciliatoribus of 1674. Cf. note 12, above. 

15 A distant relative of Bayle, whose grandmother was called Bardon. He was a mathe- 
matician, and taught at the Protestant academy of M. Foubert, which was closed by royal 
decree in 1679. Cf. the Nouvelles Lettres, Ul, pp. 49 ff., 89. 

16 Probably Alexandre-Paul Bernier (1631-1691), a doctor, of a Protestant family. On 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes he pretended to be converted, but he returned to his old 
faith, and worked secretly for the Protestant religion. He was arrested and imprisoned in the 
Bastille on April 17, 1689, and about two years later was transferred to the Chateau de Guise. 
Cf. Haag, La France Protestante. 

17 Bayle left for Sedan on August 27, 1675, that is ten days after his letter. On his 
relations with Jurieu, see An Unpublished Letter About Jurieun, Romanic Review, XXIII, No. 
1, January-March, 1932, pp. 20-23. 
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écoliers, d’ot: dépend en partie l’appointement du professeur, ne sera jamais 
considérable, 4 moins que de relever un peu l’honneur déchu de la charge 
dans cette Académie. Comme je me trouve faible, j’aurai besoin d’acheter 
quelques livres, et cela avec bien d'autres frais que je serai contraint de 
faire, me font vous demander avec toute I’instance possible, vingt pistoles 
qui pourront m’assurer honorablement un bon poste pour I’avenir, et me 
fixer quelque part. Vous me rendrez le méme office qu’Apollon rendit a 
Vile de Délos oi il était né, lorsque de flottante qu'elle était, il lui donna 
une assiette ferme: 
‘Immotamque coli dedit et contemnere ventos. 

(Virgile, L. 3.)18 Et vous ne serez content que si vous aviez déchiffré tous 
les énigmes du monde. Eris mihi magnus Apollo, et en effet, il n’y a point 
d’énigme ni de difficulté plus malaisées 4 expliquer qu’une demande d’ar- 
gent, si bien que si vous pouvez défaire le neeud gordien, c’est a bon droit 
que vous passerez dans mon esprit pour un oracle aussi certain que celui 
de Delphe. Si vous trouviez 4 emprunter cette somme, il faudrait me la 
faire consigner & Paris, et si je n’y étais pas, avec un petit mot de procura- 
tion; notre cher et féal Riboeute!® toucherait la partie et me l’enverrait au 
lieu de ma résidence. Je vous assure que sans cela je serai trés mal dans 
mes affaires. 


“Je viens a votre lettre du 7 de ce mois; vous n’étes pas le premier qui 
serez surpris de savoir que le Journal des Savants ne parle que d'un petit 
nombre de livres, et que de ce petit nombre il y en a souvent qui com- 
mencent & vieillir. Je connais plusieurs personnes qui aimeraient mieux 


un simple catalogue, ou un petit sommaire de tous les livres qui s’impri- 
ment universellement, que ces analyses de quatre ou cing livres tout au 
plus, qui ne sont ni les meilleurs, ni les plus universellement approuvés, 
mais ceux qu'il plait au journaliste de lire. Vous savez bien que Mr. 
Claude2° reprocha & Mr. Gallois*! qu’il avait attendu a parler du livre du 
P. Nouet?? neuf ou dix mois aprés son impression. 


18 Vergil’s Aeneid, Book III, verse 77. 

19 A Southern acquaintance of Bayle in Paris. 

20 Jean Claude (1619-1687), the renowned Protestant polemist, who was minister at La 
Trégue in 1645, at Saint-Afrique during 1646-1654, and at Nimes, where he was also professor 
of theology from 1654-1661. He was suspended from his duties in 1661 by an “arrét du 
conseil d’Etat” for having opposed a project of reconciliation of the Protestants with the 
Catholic Church, and went to Paris to justify himself, but without success. He entered pole- 
mics with Arnauld and Nicole on the “matiére de l’eucharistie”, at the urging of Madame de 
Turenne, who wished to keep her husband from being converted to Catholicism. In 1662 he 
became minister and p of theology at Montauban, and held these posts until 1666, when 
he was suspended again. He then became pastor of a Protestant church in Paris. He had a 
meeting with Bossuet to discuss the points of divergency in their beliefs. At the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, the very day that it was registered by Parlement, on October 22, 1685, 
he was ordered to leave France within 24 hours. He took refuge in Holland, where he died 
at the Hague on January 13, 1687. He was looked upon by the Protestants as their best 
champion against Arnauld, Nicole and Bossuet. Bayle made his eulogy in the Nouvelles de la 
République des Lettres of November, 1687. Among his numerous polemical works, one may 
cite: Réponse au Livre de M. Arnauld intitulé: la Perpétuité de la Fot de VEglise catholique 
touchant lEucharistie, defendue, 1671, 2 vols.; Défense de la Réformation contre le Livre 
intitulé: Préjugés légitimes contre les Calvinistes, 1673, which went through several editions; 
Réponse au Livre de M. de Meaux intitulé: Conférence avec M. Claude, 1683. 5 volumes of 
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“Je ne m’étonne pas qu’en Province on sache si peu distinctement ce 
que c’est que le Port-Royal; il y a ici trés peu de gens qui ne fassent mille 
équivoques la-dessus. II suffit qu’un auteur soit ennemi des moines et entre 
dans l’esprit et la maniére des Jansénistes, Tout Paris, aprés les libraires, 
assure que ses livres sont faits par “Messieurs de Port-Royal.” Je trouve 
la plupart des gens assez mal instruits sur ce chapitre; ma conjecture est 
que Mr. le Maitre, Mr. de Sacy, son frére, Mr. Arnaud,?* et plusieurs autres 
s’étant retirés dans le Monastére de Port-Royal, qui est assez prés de Paris, 
et écrivant 1a sur les mémoires qui leur venaient de toutes parts, ont donné 
occasion d’appeler “Ouvrages de Messieurs de Port-Royal” tout ce qui 
paraissait contre les ennemis de Jansénius. Depuis ces solitaires et ces en- 
cloitrés ayant eu la clef des champs, ils ont continué d’écrire de l’air qu’ils 
faisaient dans leur solitude, c’est-a-dire, par distribution de réles, l’un four- 
nissant une chose, l'autre en fournissant une autre; mais cela n’empéche 
pas qu’ils n’aient des emplois trés différents et des demeures différentes. 
Quelquefois leurs ouvrages paraissent sans nom d’auteur, quelquefois |’un 
d’eux se met & la téte du livre; fort souvent on vend pour ouvrages de ces 
Messieurs ce qui ne l’est point du tout. Je ne pense pas qu’il y ait double 
Port-Royal. 


“Quant aux Docteurs de Sorbonne, il y en a un certain nombre qui ont 
leur logement et leur pension dans la Sorbonne méme, et on les appela 
socii Sorbonici, ou bien “Docteurs de la maison et société de Sorbonne”; 
les autres sont des gens de toutes professions et de toutes sectes: évéques, 
prétres, moines, Thomistes, Molinistes, etc. Madame de Varennes, qui tient 
sa boutique au Palais en la Salle Dauphine, au Vase d’Or, donnera le Journal 
des Savants toutes les fois que l'on le voudra. Il faut avancer un quartier 
et on ne manque pas de l’envoyer tous les quinze jours. La profession de 
Mr. Colomez?4 m’est inconnu. Je crois qu’il n’en a point du tout. 


his CEuvres Posthumes appeared in 1688. Cf. Nicéron, Mémoires; Abel Rodolphe de Laderize, 
Abrégé de la Vie de M. Claude, Amsterdam, 1687; Haag, La France Protestante; Bayle, Dict.; etc. 

21 Jean Gallois (1632-1707), the editor of the Journal des Savants after Salo, from 1665 
to 1674, when he abandoned it probably because of the many difficulties which his criticisms 
of authors had aroused. He was accused of praising only mediocre productions, for fear of 
giving deserved credit to a colleague or a competitor. He was professor of Greek at the Collége 
de France, member of the French Academy from 1673 on, and later became secretary of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Cf. Moréri, Dict.; Le Long, Bibl. bist.; etc. 

22 Jacques Nouet (1605-1680), Jesuit and polemist against the Jansenists and Protestants. 
His volume, La Présence de Jésus-Christ dens le trés-saint-Sacrement, pour servir de Réponse 
au Ministre qui @ écrit contre la Perpétuité de la Foi (a 2nd ed. appeared in 1667), is said to 
have brought about the conversion of Turenne. Jean Claude wrote an attack against this work: 
Réponse au Livre du P. Nouet sur lEucharistie, Amsterdam, 1668. He is also the author of 
L’Homme d’Oraison, the first parts of which appeared in 1674, etc. Cf. B. Hauréau, Hist. 
littér. du Maine, IV. 

23 The well-known Solitaires of Port-Royal. 

24 Paul Colomiés (1638-1692), learned Protestant, who studied at Saumur, and then went 
to Paris, where he met Isaac Vossius whom he followed to Holland. In 1681 he emigrated to 
England, became librarian of Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, but upon losing this position 
after the fall of his protector, he died of grief. His works are numerous and valuable: Gallia 
Orientalis, 1665, containing the lives of French savents who cultivated the Oriental languages; 
Epigrammes et madrigaux, 1668; Remarques sur les seconds Scaligérana, 1669; Lettre a M. Justel 
touchant Histoire critique du Vieux Testament du P. Simon, 1686; Italia et Hispania orientalis, 
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“Mr. Bigot?® est d’une ancienne maison de robe; il y a présentement 
un de ses parents de ce nom qui est Président au mortier 4 Rouen; il a un 
frére qui est Conseiller 4 la Cour des Aides de cette méme ville. Pour lui, 
il ne fait rien qu’étudier dans une des plus grandes bibliothéques que parti- 
culier ait, entretenant correspondance avec tous les savants de l'Europe, 
et recevant trés honnétement tous les curieux et les habiles gens qui le 
viennent voir. Il a une maison a la campagne oi il va se délasser de la 
ville; il vient de temps en temps ici; et tous les jeudis les savants de Rouen, 
qui ne sont pas en petit nombre, s’assemblent chez lui, ot on discourt de la 
premiére chose qui se présente, et de celle-la on passe & une autre sans 
géne ni contrainte. Mr. le Moine?® et Mr. la Roque?’ s’y trouvent et con- 
versent fort fraternellement avec des chanoines et des abbés. Mr. Bigot est 
Catholique Romain, mais sans aigreur contre nous. 


“Le Ministre éloquent n’est pas celui que vous pensez, car c’est de Mr. 
de Langle?® que j’entendais parler. On m’avait promis deux Pseaumes 
de Mr. Conrart?® pour aujourd’hui, mais on me manque de parole; ce grand 
homme est si malade d’une paralysie ot il est tombé depuis huit jours, 
qu’on ne sait ce qui en sera. 


1730, etc. A. Fabricius has reprinted a number of the works of Colomiés: Colomesii Opera 
theologi, critici, et historici argumenti, junctim edita, 1709. 

25 Emery Bigot (1626-1689), of a family of magistrates, enjoyed a large fortune and 
followed exclusively his inclination towards learning. His father left him a select library of 
5,500 volumes and 500 manuscripts, and he increased this collection constantly. A catalogue 
of it was published when it was sold, in July, 1706. Bigot travelled extensively in search of 
bibliographical rarities. At Florence he discovered the Greek text of Palladius’ Life of Saint 
Chrysostomos, and published it in Paris, 1680, in-4°. Every week he held a meeting of men 
of letters in his library, and his travels in Holland, England, Germany and Italy brought him 
in contact with most of the sevents of Europe. 

26 Mr. Le Moine, Protestant minister at Rouen, was accused of having sent to England 
a young Protestant woman who was being forced to become converted to Catholicism. In a 
letter of December 15, 1674, to Minutoli, Bayle states: “Mr. Le Moine étant toujours en 
prison, et par conséquent mélancolique . . .” Bayle refers to him again in a later letter to 
Minutoli, of May 26, 1679: “La Harangue que Mr. Le Moine prononga sur le Régne du Messie, 
en quittant le Rectorat, a été imprimée, comme vous savez sans doute.” 

27. On Daniel le Larroque, see “IV. On the Imprisonment of Bayle’s Collaborator, Daniel 
de Larroque (1694),” in the Romanic Review, XXIII, No. 2, 1932, p. 314. 

28 Jean-Maximilien de Langle (1590-1674), renowned Protestant minister at Rouen from 
1615-1667. He published Les Joyes inénarrables et glorieuses de Ame fidéle, représentées en 
quinze Sermons sur le huitiéme chap. de PEpitre de Saint Paul aux Romains, a sermon in the 
Sermons faicts un jour de jeune célébré 4 Charenton le 11 avril 1636. The other sermons 
of this collection are by Mestrézat, Drelincourt and Daillé. He is also the author of Sermons 
sur divers textes de PEcriture. 

29 Valentin Conrart (born Paris, 1603), the well-known co-founder and perpetual secre- 
tary of the French Academy, who died a little over a month after Bayle’s letter, on September 
23, 1675. The translation of the Psalms of this Calvinist, to which Bayle here refers, did not 
appear until two years after his death: Les Psaumes retouchés sur Vancienne version de Clément 
Marot, Charenton, 1677. This work was done during the last years of his life, and only 51 
psalms were completed. Cf. Pelisson et d’Olivet, Hist. de Académie fr.; F. Lachévre, Bibl. 
des Rec. coll., Ul, p. 219; Ill, p. 269; R. Kerviler and E. de Barthélémy, Valentin Conrert, 
1881; Bourgoin, Valentin Conrart et son Temps, 1883; etc. 
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“Mr. Daillé*° a donné sa démission et on ne sait encore qui lui suc- 
cédera. Mr. le Maréchal de Créquy a été défait par le Duc de Lorraine;31 
de huit compagnies de gardes qu’il avait dans son armée, il n’y a qu’un 
capitaine de sauvé. On dit que ce Maréchal aura de la peine a se laver de 
cette affaire, et qu’il y entre bien de sa faute. Je suis tout A vous. Le 17 
aofit 1675.” 


J. L. Geric anp G. L. vAN RoosBrRoECcK 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


80 This probably refers to Adrien Daillé, son of the renowned Protestant theologian and 
author, Jean Daillé (Dallaeus) (1594-April 13, ay who published: Abrégé de la Vie de 
Daillé, avec le Catalogue de ses Ouvrages, preceding his father’s Derniers Sermons prononcés 
a Charenton, 1670. 

31 Francois Créqui de Blanchfort, marquis de Marines (1624-1687), “maréchal de France” 
from 1669 on. In 1675 and 1676, he was in command of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
conquered Dinant, and held back the Duke of Lorraine during the siege of Huy, after which 
he served under the Prince de Condé at the siege of Limbourg. While he was marching to aid 
Tréves with 8,000 men, he was surprised at Consuebrick on August 11, 1675, by the Duke 
of Lorraine, and his army was completely routed. He escaped, and went to Tréves, which he 

He was made a prisoner. After his return to France, he was put in command of the armies 
of the Meuse and Moselle. Cf. the Nouvelle Biographie générale. 


(To be continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PIERRE BAYLE AND NATURAL SCIENCE 
An Unpublished Lettre to Robert Boyle 


N the basis of a statement in the article “Bayle” in the Catalogue de la 
plupart des Ecrivains which Voltaire published with his Siécle de Louis 
XIV, it has been somewhat unjustly assumed that Bayle knew nothing 
of and cared little for the science of nature.!_ However, it would appear from 
consideration of Bayle in his milieu, as shown in his correspondence, that he not 
only understood much of the scientific work of his period, but that he also 
recognized the important place it was to take in the world, and the potential 
value of many of its methods and discoveries. Bayle did not have the narrowly 
physical or mathematical outlook of a D’Alembert, an Euler, or a La Grange, 
nor even of Voltaire himself at a certain moment in his career; and Voltaire’s 
conclusion that Bayle’s scepticism is inadequate for 1750 is not historical criti- 
cism at all. 

In Geneva, in 1671, Bayle seems to have come under a strong Cartesian 
influence exerted by one of the professors, J.-R. Chouet, son of the bookseller 
and nephew of Tronchin, who was professor of theology. A letter to his father 
= Sept. 21 describes in some detail the subjects treated in the conférences by 

ouet: 

“Pour la Philosophie elle fleurit ici extrémement. M. Chouet . . enseigne celle 
de M. Descartes, avec grande réputation et un grand concours d’étrangers . . . 
Il fait tous les mercredis des expériences fort curieuses ou il va beaucoup du 
monde. C’est le génie du siécle et la méthode des philosophes modernes.”? 

In these assemblies, according to Bayle, are discussed various subjects which then 
interested the amateurs of Paris and the chief cities of Italy. Chouet has looked 
into the question of the venom of vipers, “matiére sur laquelle les philosophes 


1 Voltaire describes Bayle in these terms: “Dialecticien admirable, plus que profond phi- 
losophe, il ne savait presque rien en physique. Il ignorait les découvertes du grand Newton. 
Presque tous ses articles philosophiques supposent ou combattent un cartésianisme qui ne subsiste 
plus. Il ne connaissait d’autre définition de la matiére que I'étendue . . . On a eu des démon- 
strations nouvelles et des doutes nouveaux; de sorte qu’en plus d’un endroit le sceptique Bayle 
n’est pas encore assez sceptique.” It is evident that Voltaire here expresses a criticism of Bayle’s 
whole century, not of Bayle alone, and it may be pointed out that to regard Voltaire’s statements 
as a considered historical judgment of Bayle’s knowledge of the science of his age is to be fair 
neither to Voltaire, nor yet, as we shall see, to Bayle. Few men of his generation—Bayle was 
ten years older than Fontenelle and half a century older than Voltaire—did understand the 
discoveries of Newton, or were wise and advanced enough to reject the Cartesianism commonly 
accepted at the end of the 17th century. Prof. Ascoli has made it very clear that Newton 
was almost unknown outside of England even in 1700, except for infrequent references to his 
invention of the reflecting telescope (La Grande-Bretagne devant l’Opinion francaise au XVIle 
Siécle, II, 32-33). 

2 Nouvelles Lettres de M. Bayle, 1, 28-29. 
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de I’Italie et ceux de Paris sont partagés”; he has performed the experiments 
“de l’argent vif, du siphon, du thermométre, de l’éolipyle, des larmes de Hol- 
lande, et plusieurs autres, et se prépare 4 faire au premier jour celles de |’aimant. 
Il est allé méme sur des montagnes qui sont 4 4 ou 5 lieues de Genéve pour y 
faire l’expérience de l’argent vif ...” The detailed description offered in the 
letter is proof that the new sciences had made some impression on Bayle; and 
that the influence of Chouet was enduring is shown in a letter to Jacob Bayle, 
his elder brother, from Sedan, Nov. 25, 1675, in which Bayle declares that he 
is “grand ami des nouveaux philosophes”, and eager to begin the academic year 
of physical studies which alternated with metaphysics in the Académie de 
Sedan. At that time he will devote himself to Cartesianism and “les atomes 
d’Epicure que le grand M. Gassendi a si bien rétablis”.* 


To his younger brother, Joseph, his comments are more revealing because 
he took special delight in offering guidance for the youth’s studies and develop- 
ment. He writes, March 28, 1677: 

““C’est presque le seul fruit de la philosophie commune d’accoutumer I’esprit 4 
un certain ordre exact et formaliste qui ne manque jamais d’étre accompagné 
de justesse quand on le réduit 4 ses véritables bornes. Pour moi je suis péripaté- 
ticien presque partout hormis en physique dans laquelle je suis entiérement contre 
Aristote pour M. Descartes.”* 

This statement elaborates another in a letter of Sept. 12, 1676, in which Bayle 
had declared that the student should begin with Scholastic philosophy, later 
entering upon studies more to his taste, when he may become Gassendist, Carte- 
sian, Pyrrhonian, or Peripatetic, because “les méthodes des modernes ne servent 
qu’a ceux qui ont déja vu le loup, c’est 4 dire qui ont déja compris la philosophie 
commune”.5 


But of most importance in defining the practical spirit which was already 
foreshadowing the Encyclopedism of 1750 is a detailed letter of April 1, 1677: 
“Il faut que je renouvelle un avis que je trouve de la derniére importance pour 
quiconque veut devenir habile homme, et que je regrette tous les jours de n’avoir 
pas suivi moi-méme, c’est de prendre une connaissance distincte de la maniére 
dont se font toutes les choses. Par exemple, sachez non seulement comment 
se fait le verre, mais aussi de quelle matiére il est composé et d’ou vient cette 
matiére. Quand vous saurez cela, vous philosopherez amplement sur la raison 
de la fragilité, de la transparence et autres propriétés du verre . . .” 

After proposing a few questions whose answers would be worth some effort on 
his brother’s part, Bayle proceeds to suggest the proper manner in which to con- 
duct these investigations, warning the young man against the rusticity into 
which several enthusiasts of science have fallen, and adds: 

“Il faut s’informer de cela par un esprit philosophique, c’est 4 dire pour en 
rechercher la cause, pour découvrir les lois de la nature et les propriétés de 
chaque chose; et alors cette curiosité ne saurait étre tournée en ridicule, surtout 
quand on a la prudence de ne la faire paraitre qu’a propos, et en présence de 
gens qui ne donnent pas un tour goguenard aux choses les plus honnétes. J’ai 
toujours eu l’esprit du monde le plus détaché de ces sortes d’objets, et il m’en 

3 Op. cit., I, 275. 

4 Op. cit., I, 321. 

5 Op. cit., I, 298. 
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est resté un défaut essentiel que je tacherai de reparer autant qu'il me sera 
possible. Ce défaut est une ignorance crasse de mille choses qui se font tous les 
jours par les paysans, et de la maniére dont ils les font: O mihi praeteritos 
referat si Jupiter annos. Profitez de mes fautes, car je crois que si on m’eit 
bien montré l’importance de ces avis, comme je la vois présentement, j’aurais 
pris d’autres mesures, et m’en serais bien trouvé.””® 

While this advice is not that of a scientist, it evidently comes from a man 
who has been deeply affected by the attitude characteristic of the gentlemen- 
amateurs of Paris, the virtuosi and the curieux who met in the Conférences of 
Henry Justel and the Academy of the Abbé Bourdelot, and who followed with 
intense interest the work of the Académie des Sciences and the Roval Society 
of London in the years 1665-1680.7 Bayle had spent some months in Paris, 
between his sojourn in Rouen and going to Sedan; in Paris he seems to have 
come once more under the influence of the scientific activity of the time, and 
to have become aware of the work of the scientists of London. 

Of all the circle of mathematicians, botanists, astronomers, chemists, ana- 
tomists, and physicists composing the active nucleus of the Royal Society of 
London, no one was more likely to attract the attention of French Protestant 
circles than Robert Boyle. This scion of the Protestant Irish nobility was a 
patron of poor theologians and philosophers, a generous benefactor of deserving 
causes, a brilliant devotee of chemistry and physics, and an enlightened sup- 
porter of the movements for moral uplift associated with the evangelical aspects 
of English Protestantism. Boyle began to be talked of in France about 1660,° 
and from this year his many-sided genius was revealed to the foreign reader 
by résumés of his books in correspondence and in learned reviews, by the ac- 
counts of travelers such as Monconys and Sorbiére, as well as by the communi- 
cations of scientists like Huygens, and of such amateurs as Justel and Henry 
Oldenburg, the tireless secretary of the Royal Society. Knowledge of his work 
was obtained, however, from the Latin translations of his books published in 
England, Holland, and Switzerland. Bayle mentions one of these in a letter to 
his elder brother from Geneva on July 2, 1671, in which he notes the presence 


6 Op. cit., I, 330-332. 

7 For some account of these circles of the amateurs of science, see my study, Scientific 
Organizations in Seventeenth Century France, Chapters VIII and XI. Justel, (1620-1693) 
centre of a large circle of scientists and amateurs, was an active collector of the devices used in 
various trades and the conveniences of every-day life, which he hoped to describe at length in 
a large work to be called “Les Commodités de la Vie”, of which only a few fragments have 
been preserved. Among the constant associates of Justel we may mention Christiaan Huygens, 
Auzout, Pierre Petit who was “Intendant des Fortifications de Normandie”, Mariotte, and the 
geographer, Lubin. With others, Leibniz, Boyle, Wren, Bigot, Magalotti, Isaac Vossius, etc., 
his relations were less continuous, and maintained through mutual acquaintance or by letter. 
Bourdelot, (1610-1685), born Pierre Michon, inherited the name and property of his learned 
uncles, Jean and Edmé Bourdelot. A shrewd combination of medical ability and other talents 
made him a trusted adviser of the Prince de Condé, under whose patronage the Académie de 
PAbbé Bourdelot flourished in the rue de Tournon from about 1664 to the death of Bourdelot 
in 1685. These two foci of scientific interest popularized the real work done in the Académie 
des Sciences, and replaced in popular attention the public “Conférences du Bureau d’Adresse” 
of Théophraste Renaudot. That Bayle knew Justel appears from two letters to his older brother, 
of March 9 and June 26, 1675 (Nouvelles Lettres, I, 174, 212). 

8 See Romanic Review, 1931, pp. 151-152, and also Harcourt Brown, Scientific Organi- 
zations ..., pp. 106, 120. 
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of the treatise De Gemmarum productione among a number of books received 
from abroad by the bookseller Chouet. 


So one is not surprised to find the Nouvelles de la République des Lettres 
devoting some space to scientific news contributed by competent correspondents. 
In a letter to Christiaan Huygens of May 29, 1684, Bayle sought advice and 
collaboration, and forwarded the first number of the new periodical for criti- 
cism. Huygens’ reply recommended careful selection of the best, and noted the 
value of the periodical in correcting “les erreurs populaires”; and, although he 
praises Bayle’s qualifications for the work, he notes the advantages of the com- 
mittee of writers and editors who publish the Acta Eruditorum in Leipzig.® 
The correspondence which Bayle maintained with Henry Justel, who had sought 
refuge in London in 1681, was also useful for the new journalistic venture. 
Thus, a letter to L’Enfant of March 8, 1684, says that “Mr Justel m’écrit 
d’Angleterre que Mr Boyle y a publié les expériences qu’il a faites sur le sang.” 1 
This news, repeated in almost the same words in Article VI of the Nouvelles 
for March of the same year, is typical of the notes from England scattered 
through the periodical during the years when Bayle was its chief editor and 
writer, and when Justel’s activity in the meetings of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don seems to have had a certain value for him. In June, Boyle’s book, Apparatus 
ad Historiam naturalem Sanguinis humani, was reviewed at length, and during 
the next year we find notes concerning the publication of Boyle’s books on the 
porosité des corps”, and on the mineral waters of England. 


Bayle’s closer relations with the scientists of England, which began in 1686, 
might easily have developed into a regular and mutually valuable exchange of 
news and opinions had not his illness of 1687 put an end to his journalistic 
activities. On May 13/23, 1686 Sir John Hoskyns, Secretary of the Royal 
Society of London, wrote to Bayle in complimentary terms, requesting a regular 
correspondence on matters of mutual interest, and sending a presentation copy 
of the Society’s edition of Willughby’s De Historia Piscium.11 The archives 
of the Royal Society preserve Bayle’s formal Latin reply, described in the fol- 


lowing note from Birch’s reprint of the Journal of the Society under June 9, 
1686: 


“A letter in Latin from Mons. Bayle to Sir John Hoskyns, dated at Rotterdam, 
June 8, 1686, was read, returning thanks to the Society for their present to 
him of Mr Willughby’s History of Fishes, and promising upon all occasions to 
serve the Society in what should lie in his power, and particularly in the matter 
of correspondence.” 


9 Guvres complétes de Christiaan Huygens, La Haye, 1899, VIII, 490-491. In a letter 
of Sept. 14, 1683, (Ib., 454,) Bayle had offered Huygens a copy of the second edition of the 
Pensées diverses 4 Occasion de la Cométe. 

10 Lettres de Mr. Bayle, publiées sur les Originaux . .. par Mr. Des Maizeaux. Amster- 
dam, 1729, I, 200. 

11 F, Willughbeit . . de Historia Piscium libri quatuor . . jussu et sumptibus Societatis 
Londinensis editi, Oxonii, 1686, folio. Hoskyns’s letter is printed by Des Maizeaux, Lettres 
de M. Bayle, I, 256. According to Birch, History of the Royal Society, (London, 1756, IV, 
484), on May 19, 1686, “It was ordered that Signor Malpighi, Mr. Hevelius, Mr. Leeuwenhoek, 


and Mons. Bayle be each of them presented with one copy of Mr. Willughby’s History of 
Fishes”, 


12 Birch, IV, 488. 
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On three other occasions Birch records the receipt of the Nouvelles for May, 
June, and September, respectively; sometimes they were sent directly, but on 
one occasion they were “presented by the hands of Mons. Justel.”1% Extracts 
from the periodical were read on March 23, 1687 and a note from Justel, read 
May 11, 1687, inclosed the numbers for February and March of 1687.14 The 
number of the Nouvelles for June of 1686 contained a lengthy note on the 
History of Fishes, and quoted at length from a letter from London of which 
the style and manner recall Justel. 


Direct relations between Bayle and Boyle had been opened at the same 
time. On Oct. 15, 1685, Daniel Larroque had written to Bayle that he feared 
that “Mr de Coningham ne soit parti pour Hollande sans m’en avertir; je ne 
vous dis rien sur son sujet; vous jugerez vous-méme si je vous en ai parlé comme 
il faut. Je lui ai infiniment de l’obligation et lui suis redevable des meilleures 
connaissances que j’ai.”15 From a reference in a letter of Michel Le Vassor to 
Bayle (24 Nov./4 Dec., 1696), also printed by Gigas,!® we may conclude 
that this was Alexander Cunningham (1654-1737), the historian, who was son 
of a minister of the same name at Ettrick. This brilliant young Scot had 
tutored several members of the British nobility, and was an acquaintance of 
Sir Isaac Newton; he was later consulted by the framers of the Act of Union 
between England and Scotland, and represented George I as envoy to Venice 
in 1715-1720. Cunningham’s first passage through Rotterdam and his visit 
to Bayle are recorded in the latter’s letter to Robert Boyle which we print here 
by kind permission of the Council and Secretaries of the Royal Society of 
London.! 

“Monsieur, 

“Je suis tout 4 fait inexcusable de n’avoir pas eu encore l’honneur de vous 
écrire apres tant de marques que j’ai regues de votre généreuse bonté. Vous 
m’avez fait présent d’un de vos livres sur les eaux minérales d’Angleterre,1* 
dont j’ai eu le malheur de ne pouvoir profiter 4 cause que je n’entends pas |’an- 
glais et que nous n’avons dans cette ville aucun Traducteur capable de bien 
rendre les expressions philosophiques. Mr de Coninghame m’a apporté un autre 
présent de votre part, savoir un phosphore,!® et m’a assuré de votre précieuse 


13 Birch, IV, 490, 494, 498. (June 16, July 14, Oct. 27, 1686). 

14 Birch, IV, 529, 537. 

15 Gigas, Choix de la Correspondance inédite de Bayle, 1890, 427. 

16 Op. cit., 497: “J’espére que j’aurai l’honneur de vous écrire bientét par M. Coningham, 
gentilhomme écossais qui va voyager avec le fils du comte d’Argile; c’est un homme d’honneur 
et de mérite. Il a déja eu l’honneur de vous voir, et il souhaite passionnément de s’entretenir 
avec vous. Il fera pourtant peu de séjour 4 Rotterdam.” 

17 Miles Collection of Boyle Papers, Letters A-B, f. 39. As these papers were in private 
hands at the time Des Maizeaux compiled his edition of the Bayle correspondence, this letter 
was unknown to him. I take this opportunity of thanking the librarians of the Royal Society 
for their cordial assistance in my labors in their collections. 

18 Short Memoirs for the Natural Experimental History of Mineral Waters . . . London, 
Samuel Smith, 1684/5. Title from Fulton, A Bibliography of Robert Boyle, Oxford Biblio- 
graphical Society, Proceedings and Papers, 1931, Ill, i, 100, 

19 According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, phosphorus was first obtained by Brand 
of Hamburg in 1669; his secret was bought by Krafft, and in 1677 specimens were exhibited in 
England. The secret of its preparation was sought for, and found by Kunckel (1678), and 
Boyle (1680). Phosphorus was much discussed in Paris in 1676 by Justel and his friends, ac- 
cording to his letters to Findekeller in the Bibliothéque d’Histoire du Protestantisme frangais. 
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amitié, et cependant, Monsieur, je demeure jusqu’a aujourd’hui dans le silence. 
J’avoue que c’est se rendre trés criminel d’ingratitude, mais j’espére que votre 
bonté viendra 4 mon secours quand vous saurez, Monsieur, que je n’ai pas 
laissé d’avoir dans |’4me et de les dire dans toutes les rencontres les sentiments 
de la plus haute vénération pour votre personne. On ne sait qu’admirer le 
plus en vous, Monsieur, ou la profonde connaissance de la nature, ou la piété 
singuliére, ou la générosité, la douceur, l’humilité: tout cela fait un assemblage 
de mérite qu’on ne trouve presque qu’en vous; presque partout ailleurs il est 
dispersé, les uns en possédant une partie, les autres l’autre. Il m’est bien doux 
qu’étant tel, vous daigniez jeter les yeux sur moi, et m’honorer de votre amitié 
et de votre considération. Je ferai tout mon possible pour en mériter la con- 
tinuation par une parfaite reconnaissance et par un respect continuel, comme 
aussi pour profiter des belles lumiéres que vous répandez comme un soleil par 
tout le monde. Dieu veuille vous faire la grace, Monsieur, de le faire long- 
temps. Votre trés illustre Société m’a honoré d’une marque de son affection en 
m’envoyant le beau présent du livre de piscibus qu’elle a fait imprimer 4 Ox- 
ford, ce qui a été accompagné d’une lettre des plus obligeantes de monsieur le 
Secrétaire. Je me suis donné l’honneur d’y répondre et de témoigner le mieux 
que j’ai pu ma reconnaissance et mon profond respect, mais aidez-moi, je vous 
en prie, a témoigner tout cela 4 votre trés illustre Société Royale. Ce sera une 


nouvelle obligation que je vous aurai avec tant d’autres qui m’engagent a étre 
toute ma vie, Monsieur, etc., 


“Bayle. 
“‘J’ai vu, avec l’impatience de voir tout l’ouvrage, les titres de votre projet sur 


oo Cela sera beau et digne des autres ouvrages dont vous avez enrichi le 
public. 


“A Rotterdam, le 6 de juin, 1686.” 

Boyles’ book on “les eaux minérales d’Angleterre” presumably remained 
unread; at least, it was not reviewed in the Nouvelles de la République des 
Lettres. However, the next Latin version of a book by Boyle was the famous 
De Ipsa Natura, which was discussed at length in the Nouvelles for December, 
1686, and referred to again in January of 1687.2° With the high appreciation 
of Boyle’s genius and piety expressed in the account given of this work, rela- 
tions between Bayle and Boyle seem to have ended. 

With Huygens, however, a few more letters were exchanged. In February, 
1690, Huygens sent Bayle copies of his Traité de la Lumiére and of his Discours 
de la Cause de la Pesanteur.21 On Jan. 1, 1691, Bayle asked Huygens for an 
explanation of parallax, and on March 6, 1692, for an explanation of the rela- 


20 De Ipsa Natura, sive libera in receptam Naturae notionem disquisitio. London, J. 
Taylor, 1686, 12mo. Not listed by Prof. Fulton. A translation of A Free Inquiry into the 
Vulgarly Receiv’d Notion of Nature, London, 1685/6. 

21 CEuvres Complétes de Chr. Huygens, IX, 369. 

22 Euvres complétes, X, 1, 3, 103, 267, 273, 398. The third letter indicated here deals 
with the theological disputes then raging between various refugee divines, and the last consists 
of a series of notes on A. Baillet’s Vie de Descartes, in which Huygens complains of being per- 
petually confounded with his father, and expresses the hope that the article on Constantyn 
Huygens, which Bayle was considering for the Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, will clear 
up the popular confusion. For reasons unknown, Bayle did not include the illustrious poet 
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tion between time and the rotation of the earth. To each of there requests 
Huygens replied in full, in terms usually very flattering to Bayle.-* 

Harcourt Brown 
New York 


MADAME DESHOULIERES JUGEE PAR SES CONTEMPORAINS 


E son vivant, et méme avant qu’elle ne fat bien connue comme poéte, Mme 
Deshouliéres jouissait d’une trés grande célébrité, grace a sa beauté et & 
son esprit. Dans le Mercure galant du mois d’acit 1677 parait un de 

ses rondeaux; et dans ce méme numéro, Donneau de Visé, parlant de l’esprit de 
son temps, dit “‘qu’il faut que Mme des Houliéres en ait furieusement. Je me 
sers d’un étrange terme pour marquer |’estime que j’en fais”, poursuit-il, “mais 
comme il n’y en a point qui pissent (sic) exprimer tout ce que j’en pense, je 
m’arreste 4 celuy qui me semble signifier davantage” (pp. 305-306). Ailleurs 
il constate: “Pour moy je tiens que son trop de mérite est son seul défaut, car il 
me semble qu’estant aussi bien-faite qu’elle est, elle ne devroit pas avoir tant 
d’esprit” (nov. 1677, pp. 156-157). Le comte de Grammont estime que I’es- 
prit de Mme Deshouliéres “est grand, propre pour la Ruelle, et pour le Cabinet”.? 

Un beau portrait, peint par Mile Chéron, un an seulement avant la mort 
de Mme Deshouliéres, alors que celle-ci était rongée par la maladie, montre que 
ses contemporains n’avaient nullement exagéré en vantant sa beauté. De nom- 
breux poétes l’ont chantée. Dehénault, poéte libertin, qui lui avait enseigné 
Part de la poésie, s’écria: 

“Qu’elle était belle alors! elle efit tenté les Dieux; 

Elle avoit de Diane et la taille et les yeux. 

Elle avoit de Junon le port grave et modeste, 

Le sourcil de Pallas, de Vénus tout le reste.”2 
Le poéte, De Ligniéres, fit son portrait 4 la plume jusqu’a trois fois; le comte de 
Grammont le fit aussi 4 la priére du prince de Conti, qui avait été captivé par sa 
beauté. Le comte de Brienne tomba furieusement amoureux d’elle; aprés neuf 
ans de prison, sa passion n’avait pas diminué. 

Elle avait brillé 4 la Cour de Bruxelles. Aprés avoir été emprisonnée quel- 
que temps, elle revint 4 Paris, o4 sa renommée augmentait. Sa maison dans la 
rue de l’Homme-Armé, au Marais, dans le voisinage de Mme de Sévigné et de 
Mlle de Scudéry, devint le rendez-vous des personnes les plus distinguées de 
son temps: le duc de Montausier, 4 qui elle dédia une de ses poésies; le duc de La 
Rochefoucauld, a qui elle adressa aussi un poéme et dont elle partageait quelques- 
unes des idées sur la vanité de la vie; le duc de Saint-Aignan, poéte mondain, 
que le Mercure fétait constamment. On rencontrait chez elle les maréchaux 
de Vivonne et de Vauban, le comte de Bussy-Rabutin et sa cousine Mme de 
Sévigné, le duc de Nevers — sous le nom duquel Mme Deshouliéres publia sa 
tragédie de Genséric—, Le Pelletier de Souzi et Mascaron. A l'exception de 
Racine et de Boileau, l’élite des écrivains fréquentait son salon: les deux Cor- 


and secretary of the stadthouders in his great Dictionary; and the members of the Huygens 
family still entrap the unwary. 

1 Portrait de Mme Deshouliéres, dans le Recueil des Portraits et Eloges en vers et en prose, 
dédié 2 Son Altesse Royale Mademoiselle, Paris, 1659, 2 parties, in-8, t. II, p. 517. 

2 Amarante, Eglogue, publiée dans Fureteriana, Paris, 1696, in-12, pp. 344-376. 
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neille, Mlle de Scudéry, Charpentier, Charles et Claude Perrault, Ménage, 
Quinault, Benserade, les deux Tallemand, Fléchier, l’abbé de Lavau. Son salon 
était une sorte de survivance de I’hétel de Rambouillet qu’elle avait fréquenté 
au déclin de celui-ci. En effet, elle représentait les derniéres “‘précieuses” de la 
bonne école. Somaize lui avait accordé une place honorable dans son Diction- 
naire des précieuses, ou elle figure sous le nom de Dioclée. Elle brillait par ses 
connaissances étendues; elle savait l’italien et l’espagnol et avait étudié la philoso- 
phie de Descartes et celle de Gassendi; l’influence de cette derniére se traduit 
dans ses propres vers. Si elle était savante, elle n’était pas pédante. Le comte 
de Grammont déclare qu’elle “aime le bal et la Cour et qu’elle est née pour les 
divertissements”. De Ligniéres constate que méme si elle sait le latin: 


“Elle ne laisse pas de parler de dentelle, 
De jupes, de rubans, & d’vne bagatelle, 
Elle est humble, modeste, & dans son entretien 
Elle a de la douceur, elle ne cite rien.” 


Elle ne fut jamais poéte par métier. Ce n’est que sur les instances de ses 
amis qu’elle consentit 4 faire des démarches pour publier ses poésies, dont cer- 
taines auraient été perdues sans les soins de sa fille. Elle obtint le privilége en 
1678, mais ne l’utilisa que plus de neuf ans aprés, alors qu’elle avait cinquante 
ans. Ses vers étaient pourtant connus en grande partie bien avant 1688; ils 
avaient été imprimés dans le Mercure et avaient circulé parmi ses amis sous 
forme de manuscrits. Jusqu’a quel point ils furent recherchés méme aprés leur 
publication, on peut en juger par le témoignage de sa fille, qui, dans une lettre 
écrite 4 Vertron, peu de temps aprés la mort de Mme Deshouliéres, s’excuse de 
ne pouvoir lui fournir le premier volume des poésies de sa mére, car elle l’avait 
prété tant de fois qu’il ne lui était point revenu.* Déja avant 1659, le comte 
de Grammont trouvait qu’elle faisait “‘miraculeusement bien des Vers”. Avant 
1660, selon Somaize, elle avait fait des portraits en vers, “A quoy elle réussit 
fort bien”, entre autres, celui de Ligniéres, “a qui elle dit fort agréablement 
ses vérités”. De Visé publia deux de ses poémes dans le premier numéro du 
Mercure, en 1672, et deux autres au mois de juillet 1677. Grace 4 lui parurent 
ensuite non moins de trente-huit de ses poémes avant 1688, et une douzaine 
d’autres avant 1695. Nous apprenons de lui au mois de janvier 1688 que la 
dame de province 4 qui il envoyait le Mercure aurait ainsi tous les ouvrages de 
Mme Deshouliéres “‘répandus séparément dans mes Lettres selon le temps qu’elle 
en a bien voulu donner des copies” (p. 167). Il parle d’elle invariablement 
comme de “I’Illustre Madame des Houliéres”, l’épithéte formant comme une 
partie de son nom. II ne manque jamais de faire précéder les po&mes de Mme 
Deshouliéres de louanges étendues, ce qui est loin d’étre le cas pour toutes les 
autres poésies qu’il a publiées. A propos des Fleurs: ““Avouez, Madame”, écrit- 
il un jour, “que mes Lettres vous plairoient encore plus qu’elles ne font, si elles 
estoient todjours remplies de quelque Ouvrage de |’Illustre Personne 4 qui nous 
devons celuy-ci” (nov. 1677, p. 156). Il s’excuse devant l’impatience de sa 
lectrice, lorsqu’il ne réussit pas 4 obtenir une nouvelle idylle de Mme Deshou- 
ligres (aout 1677). Les airs 4 chanter qui accompagnent chaque Mercure pas- 


3 De Ligniéres, Portrait de Mme Deshouliéres, dans le Recueil des Portraits et Eloges en 
vers et en prose, t. Il, p, 501. 


4Vertron, La Nouvelle Pandore, Paris, 1698, 2 vols., in-12, t. I, pp. 416-418. 
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sent généralement sous l’anonymat et sans figurer dans la table des matiéres; 
deux d’entre eux, de Mme Deshouliéres, fournissent l’occasion d’une réjouissance 
spéciale (fév., mars 1678). Sil envoie Les Oiseaux a la dame de province, 
c’est que les amis de celle-ci les ont expressément demandés. “Préparez-vous, 
Madame, 4 battre des mains”, écrit-il un autre jour. “Je vous envoye un 
Ouvrage de I’Illustre Madame des Houliéres” (mars 1685, p. 177). C'est Le 
Ruisseau. Une autre fois: ‘Vous envoyer des Vers de I’Illustre Madame des 
Houliéres”, dit-il, “‘c’est vous faire un vray present” (sept. 1692, p. 99). “Son 
nom, qui ne peut manquer de vivre éternellement”, déclare-t-il enfin, “est mis 
avec beaucoup de justice parmy ceux de nos plus grands Poétes” (aoat 1695, 
p. 220). 

Le succés de salon de Mme Deshouliéres est attesté par le grand nombre 
d’ouvrages dont elle fut linspiratrice. Déja en 1663, dans son Cercle des 
Femmes Scavantes, Jean de La Forge constatait que si elle n’avait pas un mérite 
extraordinaire, tant de galants auteurs ne lui auraient pas adressé leurs ouvrages, 
et n’auraient pas pris la peine d’en composer de si beaux en sa faveur. On sait 
que la comtesse de Murat la choisit comme héroine d’un petit récit de revenants 
dans son Voyage de campagne, et qu'un auteur anonyme lui dédia en 1678 des 
historiettes sous le titre, La Promenade de Livry. 


Nombre de poétes, aujourd’hui oubliés, l’ont célébrée dans leurs vers. 
Lorsqu’elle souleva de chaleureux débats pas sa ballade, On n’aime plus comme 
on aimoit jadis, certains de ses adversaires firent de leur réponse un prétexte pour 
lui adresser leurs louanges. Saint-Aignan, qui avait pris parti contre elle avec 
infiniment d’esprit, se fit un sujet de gloire d’étre vaincu par une telle rivale. 
De Losmes de Monchesnay lui déclara gracieusement: 

“*..-si chaque Beauté possédoit vos lumiéres, 
On reverroit bientét le siécle d’ Amadis.” 
Il trouve que “le bon got, la délicatesse, le scavoir et la politesse” régnent 
dans ses ouvrages.5 Sa ballade fit sensation méme 4 I’étranger; un poéte italien 
lui écrivit un madrigal a ce sujet.® 

Lorsqu’elle pria son ami, Du Perrier, rimeur de louanges du roi, de lui faire 

une ballade, il saisit l’occasion de lui offrir ses louanges: 
“Quelle musette, ou quel tendre Pipeau 
Peut égaler les accens de Climene? 
Bien elle fait & Balade & Rondeau.” 
Il la caractérise “I’aimable Sireine” et, parlant de ses “chants gracieux”, lui dit 
dans son envoi: 
“Voila pourtant Balade ronde & pleine, 
Regcoy-la bien, Dame, qui sur la Seine 
Fais ouir chant enjoué, serieux, 
Tendre, heroique, & digne d’Uranie.”7 

Dans le monde des ruelles, on faisait grand cas de tout ce qu’elle écrivait— 
ses airs, ses ballades, ses idylles, comme ses poésies frivoles sur sa chatte. Ces 
derniéres étaient fort 4 la mode vers 1678. Le Mercure les publia toutes (au 
mois d’octobre, t. II), et l’éditeur hollandais, Moetjens, les inséra dans son 

5 Giuvres de Mme et de Mile Deshouliéres, Paris, 1747, 2 vols., in-12, t. I, p. 191. 


6 Marco-Antonio Campopio, Madrigale (Mercure, fév. 1684, pp. 240-241). 
7 Balade 4 Mme Des Houlieres (Mercure, aodt 1686, pp. 43-48). 
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Recueil de Piéces Curieuses (t. Ill, 3e partie). Un certain d’Abloville répondit, 
au nom de son matou, a l’aimable Grisette de Mme Deshouliéres.® 

Ses vers a la louange du roi en ouille, en aille et en ille, rimes que les ducs 
de Vivonne et de Nevers lui avaient fournies, n’eurent pas moins de succés. 
La-dessus, le Mercure déclare que “son génie est merveilleux en toutes sortes de 
matiéres, mais sur tout lors qu’elle entreprend de loiier le Roy” (mai 1687, pp. 
11-12). Le duc de Nevers répondit 4 ces poémes, et l’abbé Gxxx (Genest) 
nous apprend qu’il admire avec une égale ardeur ces habiles jeux de mots ainsi 
que les idylles. Mme Deshouliéres, conclut-il, est un don du ciel, di au siécle 
de Louis-le-Grand.® 

Ses idylles suscitérent le plus grand nombre de comientaires. Le Mercure 
ayant publié Les Moutons au mois de juillet, et Les Fleurs au mois de novembre 
1677, ces piéces inspirérent trois poémes qui parurent également la méme année. 
Un admirateur de Mme Deshouliéres—je me demande si ce n’était pas Fléchier— 
que le Mercure caractérise comme “un des plus grands Hommes que nous ayons, 
aussi considérable par son Esprit que par sa dignité”, écrivit le commentaire 
suivant sur la copie des Moutons qu’on lui avait donnée: 

“Ces vers sont de la derniére beauté & dans la derniére justesse, & quoy que 
la Morale en soit fine & délicate, & les raisonnemens forts, il y a neantmoins un 
certain air de tendresse répandu dans toute la Piece qui la rend tout-a-fait char- 
mante.” 

Deux rimeurs, “un homme de qualité de Lyon”, et un nommé Le Roux, 
auteur de divers poémes a la gloire du roi que le Mercure publia, s’apergurent 
qu’il y avait des pensées sous l’apparence factice de ces idylles, et prirent parti 
contre leur auteur. Dans des vers irréguliers sur les mémes rimes que Les 
Moutons, le gentilhomme de Lyon exprime l’idée que ces animaux-la seraient 
plus heureux s’ils avaient “‘un peu de raison pour partage”: 

“Si vous scaviez ce que vous estes 
Dans cette triste obscurité, 

Vous maudiriez cent fois cette tranquilité.”1° 
Répondant au nom des fleurs 4 Mme Deshouliéres, Le Roux se plaint de leur 
vie trop passagére, mais, méme alors, trouve moyen d’encenser la poétesse en lui 
disant que les fleurs meurent volontiers pour parer ses moutons de guirlandes 
et de festons: 

“Pour qui peut en mourant leur servir de couronne, 

Mourir bientost n’est pas le plus grand des malheurs.”!1 

En revanche, trois autres poétes adoptérent cordialement cette idée de Mme 
Deshouliéres que la nature est plus heureuse que l’homme. Castaigner de Tern- 
chou, petit auteur que faisait connaitre le Mercure, se répandait en lyrisme sur 
les aimables rossignols, les petits oiseaux au language divin, les paisibles moutons 
de Mme Deshouliéres, et s’écria enfin: 

“Apollon voit-il rien de plus beau, de plus sage? 
Quelles reflections! la nature, ses maux, 


8 Brunaut, Matou banal des environs d’Argenton a l’Aimable Grisete, Chate de Mme Des 
Houlieres (Mercure, avril 1679, pp. 217-220). 


9 CGEuvres de Mme et de Mlle Deshouliéres, Paris, 1747, 2 vols., in-12, t. 1, pp. 256-257. 


10 Vers irreguliers sur les mesmes rimes que V’Idylle des Moutons (Mercure, oct. 1677, 
p. 121) 


i Réponse des Fleurs 4 Mme des Houlieres (Mercure, déc. 1677, pp. 142-144). 
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L’homme, sa vanité, ses desirs, ses deffaits, 

Ses inutiles soins, ce monde qui |’amuse, 

Sont les dignes sujets qui font parler Muse.” 12 
De La Neuville, ami de Mme Deshouliéres, fit 4 la fagon de celle-ci une idylle 
sur Les Montagnes et une autre sur Les Bois qu'il lui fit lire. Dans cette der- 
niére, il parle d’une fagon assez banale de la constance du lierre et de la fidélité 
des arbres, qui ne changent pas de place! Mlle Malcrais de La Vigne, qui, au 
dire d’un ami, Pesselier, aurait succédé, comme poéte, 2 Mme Deshouliéres, fait 
écho 4 cet engouement pour les idylles de celle-ci, et lui en adresse une 4 son tour, 
intitulée Les Tourterelles, oiseaux qu'elle trouve “plus fidéles que les hommes.” 

Le Mercure publia en septembre 1681, une idylle anonyme, Les Arbres, 

qui est écrite 4 la maniére de Mme Deshouliéres, et en novembre 1699, un poéme 
d’un certain de La Blanchére, intitulé Les Ruisseaux, qui est, de toute évidence, 
calqué sur Le Ruisseau de la poétesse. Si un auteur anonyme écrivit une Satyre 
contre les Vers irreguliers, il trouva pourtant moyen d’y insérer un long éloge 
de Mme Deshouliéres, “‘qui dans ce rude stile eut de douces manieres”, et qui, 
selon lui, aurait éclipsé l’illustre comtesse de La Suze.14 Un autre critique, 
prenant la défense des vers irréguliers, vante Mme Deshouliéres avec encore plus 
de verve. Il lui trouve “Tair libre & dégagé, les manieres enjoiiées, aisées & na- 
turelles, une grace & une majesté que l’on ne peut exprimer, l’esprit vif, doux 
& agreable, les pensées ingenieuses & delicates, le stile pure, élegant & poli, les 
expressions heureuses. . .Qui a jamais connu mieux qu’elle la Nature & ses plus 
secrets mouvemens?” s’écria-t-il. “Qui l’a mieux dépeinte? Les Idiles des 
Fleurs & des Moutons en sont les Portraits vivans qui dureront éternellement, 
& dont les couleurs se renouvelleront sans cesse. . .””15 


Parmi les mondains qui admiraient Mme Deshouliéres pour sa poésie en 
général, il faudrait nommer Vertron, qui s’était constitué “le protecteur du beau 
sexe”. Trés grand fut le réle qu’il fit jouer 4 Mme Deshouliéres dans la Nou- 
velle Pendore. Titon du Tillet la choisit, avec Mlle de Scudéry et la comtesse 
de La Suze, pour représenter les trois Graces sur son Parnasse francais, ow il 
faisait figurer tous les grands écrivains du siécle. Ce Parnasse, il le fit exécuter 
en bronze a ses propres frais pour le présenter au roi. Mlle Lhéritier, amie fer- 
vente de la poétesse, composa tout un ouvrage 4 son honneur: Le Triomphe de 
Madame Des-Houlieres, Receue Dixiéme Muse au Parnasse. Le titre explique 
suffisamment que c’est une apothéose exagérée: l’auteur imagine que les dieux, 
transportés, réclament chacun la nouvelle muse; ils ne peuvent décider, entre 
eux, laquelle de ses qualités l’emporte sur les autres. 

Mme Deshouliéres eut aussi beaucoup de succés parmi les mondains en pro- 
vince; témoin le trés grand nombre de ses poémes manuscrits que l’on trouve 
dans les différentes bibliothéques provinciales. Qu’elle fit célébre méme a 
l’étranger, on le voit par sa réception, le 15 mars 1688, 4 l’Académie des Ricov- 
rati de Padoue, ow elle fut surnommée /a Parfaite. Elle fut recue aussi 4 l’Aca- 
démie d’Arles, le 28 mai 1689. Ce dernier fait surtout est 4 noter, car il marque 


12 Epitre (Mercure, juin 1692, pp. 194-195). 

13 Mile Malcrais de La Vigne, Poésies, Paris, 1735, in-12, pp. 67-71. 

14 Satyre contre les vers irreguliers (Mercure, avril 1694, pp. 69-87, en particulier, pp. 
73-77) 


15 Réponse a la Satyre contre les Vers irreguliers employés dans le Mercure d’avril 1694 
(Mercure, fév. 1695, pp. 237-290. Voir surtout, pp. 278-287). 
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la premiére réception d’une femme dans une académie en France. “Aprés avoir 
miurement délibéré sur ce sujet”, et pleinement reconnu “les excellentes qualitez 
de son esprit, qui est audessus de toute loiiange”, l’Académie d’Arles lui envoya 
une députation dans les formes et lui ouvrit toutes grandes ses portes. Charpen- 
tier, doyen de l’Académie Frangaise, lui adressa ses félicitations et lui présenta 
les lettres patentes enfermées dans un coffret luxueux.!® Décidément elle avait 
du succés auprés des académies: d’Aubignac aurait voulu l’inviter 4 s’associer a 
son Académie de Belles Lettres qu’il tenait 4 l’hétel Matignon; |’Académie Fran- 
caise lui fit ’honneur de lire son poéme sur la Naissance du duc de Bourgogne 
en séance publique, lors de la réception de Fontenelle, le § mai 1691. Char- 
pentier avait suggéré cette innovation. Puisque Mme Deshouliéres, disait-il, 
était associée aux Académies d’Arles et des Ricovrati, ce serait ““une digne Aca- 
démicienne qui paroistroit parmy les Académiciens (de Paris)”.17 

Ce grand succés auprés des mondains ne doit pas nous surprendre. Mme 
Deshouliéres était faite pour charmer ce monde-la. Précieuse et retardataire 4 
quelques égards, elle plaisait 4 tous ceux—et ils étaient nombreux—qui étaient 
encore sous le charme de L’Asétrée, dont ses églogues sont si largement inspirées. 
Ses moutons enrubannés et doucereux, ses airs et ses vers allégoriques sur ses 
“chers brebis” faisaient se pamer les ruelles. Tout ce qu’elle écrivait a la gloire 
du roi—et c’est beaucoup, car elle était pauvre et avait besoin de lui faire la 
cour—la mettait dans le goat du jour. De Calliéres, de l’Académie Frangaise, 
voulant donner une petite place aux dames dans son livre, Des bons Mots et des 
bons Contes, distingua en premiére ligne Mme Deshouliéres, dont “le fecond genie 
a celebré si noblement & en tant de maniéres differentes les grandes actions du 
Roy” (pp. 341-342). Comme elle avait, en outre, l’esprit libertin et avancé 
sur son temps, elle charmait les gens hardis. Ses idées sur le néant de la vie et 
l’insuffisance de la raison, idées inspirées par Dehénault, Des Barreaux et Saint- 
Pavin, plaisaient 4 tous ces esprits philosophiques qui annongaient déja le X VIIle 
siécle. 


Bien des personnes sérieuses appréciaient 4 leur juste valeur les diverses 
poésies de Mme Deshouliéres. Elle eut une place dans la Fureteriana et dans la 
Ménagiana. Cette derniére cite quelques vers de ses Réflections diverses, qu’on 
trouve “toutes plus belles, l’une que l’autre”, et rapporte une épigramme latine 
que Ménage avait faite en honneur de notre poétesse. Baillet, dans un chapitre 
sur les femmes, ajouté 4 ses Jugemens des Savans, fait largement mention de Mme 
Deshouliéres dont il considére les poésies “les plus belles du monde, ses Stances 
morales sur tout, dans lesquelles on admire la beauté du sens, celle de l’expres- 
sion, la cadence des vers, & la disposition des rimes” (t. I, no. 1558). Comme 
le pére Bouhours avait négligé de la mentionner dans sa Maniére de bien penser, 
elle lui décocha une épigramme un peu rude. II s’empressa de réparer cette in- 
justice par des éloges dans ses Pensées Ingenieuses des Anciens et des Modernes. 
Il trouva l’idée de la poétesse sur la premiére expédition du Dauphin la plus 
spirituelle du monde. “On ne peut guére”, conclut-il, “donner une plus haute 
idée d’un grand Prince.” Bayle est charmé de la partie des poésies de Mme Des- 
houliéres qui nous parait aujourd’hui la meilleure. Il trouve admirable la Re- 
flection Morale sur Penvie immodérée qu’on a de faire passer son nom a la posté- 


16 Vertron, La Nouvelle Pandore, Paris, 1698, 2 vols., in-12, t. I, pp. 171-179. 
17 Réception de Fontenelle 4 V Académie Francoise (Mercure, mai 1691, pp. 117-118). 
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rité. “L’élevation & la profondeur de sa Morale”, affirme-t-il, “est (sic) incom- 
parable: une Dame qui pense si noblement devoit paroitre dans le Siecle de 
Plotin; le nétre n’en étoit point digne, on rampe trop aujourd’hui...”1!5 
Ailleurs il reproduit les derniers vers du Ruisseau, ov il ne voit qu’une licence 
poétique, non pas, comme d’aucuns I’ont prétendu, l’intention de nier |’im- 
mortalité de l’ame. Il cite un avocat qui parle de Mme Deshouliéres comme 
d’ “un trés grand esprit, l’honneur de son sexe & la honte du nétre”.!® Bayle 
trouve que Charles Perrault devrait écrire l’éloge des femmes, comme celle des 
hommes, puisque le siécle a produit des La Fayette et des Deshouliéres.2° II ne 
congoit pas que Mme Deshouliéres puisse ne pas figurer dans le dictionnaire de 
Moréri; et, en effet, elle y est, a titre d’un des meilleurs poétes de la fin du siécle. 

Parmi les amis de Mme Deshouliéres, il ne faudrait pas oublier Fléchier, le 
célébre orateur de la chaire, membre de |’Académie Frangaise et de plusieurs 
autres académies. “Quelle joie pour moi, Madame,” écrit-il un jour de Nimes, 
“de trouver, aprés le cours ennuyeux d’une visite de Diocése, une lecture aussi 
délicieuse que celle de vos poésies! Je croyois n’avoir plus de goat que pour 
les soins de l’Episcopat, & pour les régles de la discipline de l’Eglise; mais j’ai 
senti que j’aimois encore les sonnets, les stances & les idylles, & qu’au milieu 
des occupations les plus sérieuses, j’étois encore capable d’amusement. Vous 
m’avez remis devant les yeux l’image du monde que j’avois presque oublié, & je 
me suis intéressé aux plaisirs & aux chagrins que vous avez exprimés dans vos 
ouvrages. Tout y est juste, poli, judicieux, & pour tout dire, digne de vous. 
Toute malade que vous étes, rien n’y paroit foible, ni languissant, & votre 
esprit devroit vous donner de la santé.” 

Toutefois, Mme Deshouliéres n’eut pas toujours lieu de se réjouir de |’es- 
time qu’avaient d’elle ses contemporains. Elle ne laissait pas d’y étre sensible, 
témoin son Epitre chagrine 4 Mlle de La Force, ou elle conseille 4 son amie de ne 
pas entrer dans la carriére des lettres, “qui n’est remplie que d’ennuis, causés 
par les sots qui critiquent vos ouvrages sans les comprendre”. Ses contemporains 
avaient 4 peu prés la méme opinion que la postérité sur sa tentative dramatique. 
Bayle reconnaissait que sa tragédie de Genséric était inférieure 4 ses poésies.22 
Le Mercure seul l’applaudit, un peu par habitude, 4 sa premiére représentation 
(jan. 1680, t. I, pp. 303-304), mais n’en parle plus le mois suivant; et ce silence 
répond suffisamment aux engouements passagers qui réclament quarante repré- 
sentations. Le poéme sur la Naissance du duc de Bourgogne, si cordialement 
recu par le Dauphin et la Reine, suscita pourtant une méchante épigramme, ot 
on faisait allusion 4 ses poésies sur son chat. 

Ce qui est bien plus important 4 noter, c’est l’attitude de trois des grands 
écrivains envers Mme Deshouliéres: Boileau, Racine et La Fontaine lui étaient 
franchement hostiles. Cela s’explique en partie par la grande préférence de Mme 
Deshouliéres pour Corneille au détriment de Racine, et par sa part active dans la 
cabale contre la Phédre de Racine, pour celle de Pradon. Mme Deshouliéres 
lanca contre Racine une méchante épigramme 4 ce sujet et Racine riposta trés 

18 Dictionnaire, Amsterdam, 1734, in-fol., t. III, article Plotin. 

19 Idem, article Hénault. 


20 Bayle, Lettres publiées sur les originaux par Des Maizeaux, Amsterdam, 1729, 3 vols., 
in-12, t. II, p. 736, lettre du 4 déc, 1698. 

21 Fléchier, GEuvres complétes, Nimes, 1782, 10 vols., in-8, t. X, p. 355. 

22 Bayle, Lettres, publiées par Des Maizeaux, t. I, p. 165. 
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vivement. La Fontaine lui témoigna son animosité en répondant peu poliment 
a sa ballade: On n’aime plus comme on aimoit jadis; il en dépeint l’auteur 
comme “femme un peu trop dépite”, et l’assure que l’on aime comme jadis 
lorsque la dame est pourvue d’assez d’attraits.2% 
Avec sa langue mordante Boileau la condamne dans sa dixiéme satire: 
C’est une précieuse, 
Reste de ces esprits jadis si renommés 
Que d’un coup de son art Moliére a diffamés. 
De tous leurs sentiments cette noble héritiére 
Maintient encore ici leur secte fagonniére. 
C’est chez elle toujours que les fades auteurs 
S’en vont se consoler du mépris des lecteurs. 
Elle y regoit leur plainte; et sa docte demeure 
Aux Perrins, aux Corsas, est ouverte 4 toute heure. 
La, du faux bel esprit se tiennent les bureaux: 
La, tous les vers sont bons, pourvu qu’ils soient nouveaux.” 
Boileau rappelle la part de Mme Deshouliéres dans l’affaire de Phédre, et dans la 
querelle des anciens et des modernes; il associe son nom 4 celui de Charles Per- 


rault, et condamne une fois pour toutes “cette bizarre école du mauvais sens. . . 
préché par une folle”.?4 


On voit que c’est plus que l’affaire de Phédre qui excite l’animosité de 
Boileau contre elle. Il n’aime pas les genres qu’elle affectionne et les passe sous 
silence dans son Art poétique; ailleurs, il s’indigne contre le genre factice de la 
pastorale: 

“Viendrai-je en une églogue, entouré de troupeaux, 
Au mileu de Paris enfler mes chalumeaux, 
Et dans mon cabinet, assis au pied des hétres, 
Faire dire aux échos des sottises champétres?” 

En somme, Mme Deshouliéres était 4 la fois trop moderne et trop retarda- 
taire pour plaire 4 Boileau, 4 Racine et 4 La Fontaine: trop retardataire par son 
engouement pour la campagne a I|’Astrée et parce qu’elle gardait un culte pour 
le vieux Corneille qui l’aveuglait sur les mérites de Racine, trop moderne par ses 
idées philosophiques inspirées par Gassendi, Dehénault et Des Barreaux. 

Elle plaisait 4 la plupart de ses contemporains par les aspects mémes de sa 
poésie qui choquaient Boileau. Sa beauté et son charme personnel lui avaient 
valu, dans les salons, ume vogue que ses poésies de tous genres n’avaient fait 
qu’augmenter. Peu de ses contemporains ont saisi la haute portée philosophique 
de certaines de ses poésies; beaucoup ont admiré au méme titre les rimes en 
ouille et YEpitre au pére Lachaise. Son grand succés auprés du Mercure lui a 
été funeste en ce qu’il rendait difficile une juste appréciation de ses diverses 
poésies. Ses contemporains ont applaudi presque également a ses bons comme a 
ses mauvais vers. La postérité a trop dédaigné ceux qui avaient le droit de 
survivre. 

Mary E.izaBETH STORER 
Betorr COLLEGE 

23 La Fontaine, CEuvres (Les Grands Ecrivains), Paris, 1892, 11 vols. in-8, t. IX, pp. 

36-38. 


24 Boileau, CEuvres complétes, p. p. A. Ch, Gidel, Paris, 1872, 4 vols., in-8, Les Femmes, 
t. II, pp. 82-84. 
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UNE AUTRE SOURCE DE LA NOUVELLE 38 DE L’HEPTAMERON 


3 ON connait le théme de la Nouvelle 38 de l’Heptaméron de Marguerite 
de Navarre: c’est celui de la vertu correctrice des femmes — c’est-a 
dire, vertu des femmes correctrice des défauts des hommes—assez commun 

dans la littérature féministe du XVle siécle. Une bourgeoise de Tours, “belle 
et honneste”, envoie des provisions et des meubles confortables, lit y compris, 
a une pauvre métayére des environs, afin que celle-ci “ne luy renvoie plus 
son mary tout morfondu”; l’époux infidéle, touché de la bonté de sa femme, 
rentre dans le droit chemin.! 

M. Pierre Jourda, dans son récent ouvrage sur Marguerite de Navarre, au 
chapitre des sources de l’Heptaméron,? fait remarquer que la Reine imite ici 
une anecdote contée par Erasme dans son colloque, Uxor Mempsigamos, sive 
Conjugium, et conclut que la Nouvelle 38 en vient directement. Le sujet et 
le développement sont en effet semblables chez les deux auteurs, mais le conte 
de la princesse n’est pas tiré directement et uniquement d’Erasme; La Louenge 
de Mariaige et Recueil des hystoires des bonnes, vertueuses & illustres femmes, 
composé par maistre Pierre de Lesnauderie, lors scribe des priviléges de PUni- 
versité de Caen (1523),° une de ces nombreuses apologies du mariage, dont le 
XVle siécle fut tant friand, contient un récit identique 4 celui de la Reine, et 
qui n’en peut étre que la source immédiate. 

La lecture de “I’hystoire” de Lesnauderie sera suffisamment convaincante; 
Pouvrage étant rare, nous nous permettons de la publier en son entier. 

“De la femme du Seig. de Darembon. 

“La femme du seigneur de Darembon fust fille du conte de Villars. Et 


celle dame soy surnommait de Villars, moult noble, loyalle & vertueuse. Cestuy 
seigneur son mary fut homme amoureulx & querant sa plaisance & ne gardoit 
pas alors bien sa loyaulte qu’il debvoit a sa femme touchant son mariage comme 
il debvoit faire, et est vray qu’il avoit en sa terre une povre ieune femme nommee 
Jehanne Ramee laquelle demoura ieune veufve & sans mary. Le seigneur la veit 
belle & s’acointa d’elle moytie amour, moytie crainte, pource qu’il estoit son 


1 Heptaméron, éd. Le Roux de Lincy, Paris, 1880, II, 359. Le méme théme se retrouve 
dans la Nouvelle 37.—Castiglione, au troisitme livre de son Cortegieno, fait dire au seigneur 
Juliano: “. . . tornando alle laudi delle donne, dico che’l signor Gasparo non mi trovera omo 
alcun singulare, ch’io non vi trovi la moglie, o figliola, o sorella, di merito iguale e talor superiore: 
oltra che molte son state causa di infiniti beni ai loro omini, e talor hanno corretto di molti 
errori.” Plus loin, le méme personnage dit encore: “E s’el tempo mi bastasse, vi monstrarei forse 
ancor le donne spesso aver corretto di molti errori degli omini” (éd. Cian, Florence, 1910, pp. 
321 et 338). 

2P. Jourda, Marguerite d’Angouléme, Duchesse d’Alengon, Reine de Navarre, Etude bio- 
graphique et littéraire (Paris, 1930, p. 738). 

3 A la Bibliothéque Nationale, nous avons lu I’édition de Paris, non datée, in-4, car. goth., 
cote: Rés, m. R. 86. Sur Pierre Lemonnier de Lesnauderie, voir les Bibliothéques de la Croix 
du Maine et du Verdier (éd. 1772, t. II, p. 292, et t. V, p. 268). Il avait déja écrit en latin 
un opuscule contre le mariage intitulé: Epistola incitativa ad vitam contemplativam activamque 
fugiendam, per facundissimum virum magistrum Petrum Delesnauderie (sic) (s. 1. n. d.), pet. 
in-80., 12 ff. n. num., car. goth., B. N.: Rés. p. R. 410. Dans sa Louenge de Mariaige il fait 
allusion 4 son apologie de la vie contemplative lorsqu’il s’adresse 4 “son voysin familier et dis- 
ciple”, Maitre Zacharie le gouez, pour lui conseiller “la vie active: c’est assavoir la vie des gens 
mariez . . . . plus fructueuse que la vie contemplative: c’est assavoir la vie des gens d’eglise.” 
Tl ne faut pas s’étonner de voir le méme homme écrire pour et contre le mariage: Nevizan en 
fait de méme dans sa Forét de Mariage. Ce n’était 1a qu’un prétexte 4 déploiement d’érudition. 
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seigneur & tant qu'il en fist a sa voulente & l’ayma fort & en telle maniere 
que en la povre maisonnette de la dicte Jehanne Ramee il venoit souvent coucher 
avec elle en une chambre bien mal paree & estoffee d’ung povre lict comme ung 
mathenas en linceulx de grosse toille & souvent mal enlessivez & blanchis & par 
folle amour le chevalier se contentoit avec elle. 


“Comme il advient que par espace de temps les adventures sont sceues par 
raport ou aultrement, la noble dame de Darembon fut advertie que son seigneur 
hantoit ladicte Jehanne Ramee; mais elle comme vertueuse ne laissa point ne ne 
oublia sa loyaulte envers son mary. Et vertueusement & par discretion manda 
ceste povre femme, et par belles & doulces parolles lui fist congnoistre son peche, 
dequoy elle ne fut par icelle dame maulvaisement traictee, car elle ne fut pas 
jalouse comme les autres & luy enquist comme elle traictoit & couchoit son 
seigneur son mary, quel lict & quel accoutrement de linge & de couverture elle 
avoit. La povre femme luy dist la povrete dont elle estoit honteuse pource que 
si hault homme que estoit son seigneur elle ne povoit mieulx loger, recepvoir 
& traicter. 

“La noble dame consola la povre creature en montrant parfaicte amour a 
son mary & loyalle vertu & luy fist bailler ung bon lict de duvet, coissin & 
oreillers de mesmes & fins linceulx & bonne couverture, & luy dist: ‘M’amye, ie 
vous baille provision pour mieulx & plus honnestement loger mon mary, vous 
recommandant sa sante & sa personne.’ La povre femme print le present & ne 
demoura granment (sic: grand temps?) que le seigneur de Darembon vint bien 
tard a l’hostel de Jehanne Ramee & trouva sa chambre trop mieulx estoffee 
qu'elle ne souloit dont il se esmerveilla & luy demanda ou elle s’estoit si bien 
meublee. Et la povre femme luy compta comme madame sa femme |’avoit in- 
terroguee & luy fist le compte des demandes & responces & que advertie de sa 
povrete elle luy avoit donne l’estoffe de son lict doubtant que le dict seigneur 
ne fust mal traicte en son povre logis dont la sante de sa personne peust de pis 
valoir. 


“Et en conclusion le chevalier fut honteux & repentant de son peche & 
congneut la bonne & loyalle amour de sa femme & maria ladicte Jehanne Ramee 
& l’habandonna en gardant plus grant loyaulte a sa femme qu'il n’avoit fait.”* 

Il est évident que la Nouvelle 38 de l’Heptaméron se rapproche plus du 
récit ci-dessus que de celui d’Erasme.5 Chez ce dernier, la chasse est le prétexte 
des visites du seigneur a la paysanne, et la dame délaissée ne se fait pas connaitre 
mais fait croire 4 la maitresse de son mari qu’elle n’est que sa sceur; chez Les- 
nauderie et chez Marguerite, il n’est pas parlé de chasse (détail pittoresque dont 
il est étonnant que la Reine ne se soit pas servi—il est vrai que dans sa nouvelle 
nous avons affaire 4 un simple bourgeois et non 4 un grand seigneur—) et la 
dame de Darembon pas plus que la bourgeoise de Tours ne cachent leur indentité. 
En outre, les détails réalistes de I’histoire de Lesnauderie se retrouvent chez 
Marguerite, qui n’a fait que se servir d’un autre vocabulaire et dénombrer les 
provisions si généreusement données 4 la métayére. Notons aussi qu’une phrase 
de la Nouvelle 38 suit d’assez prés quelques lignes de l’histoire de la dame de 


4 Lesnauderie, op. cit., feuillet 36 et verso. Pour cette réimpression, nous avons divisé le 
texte en paragraphes, modifié la ponctuation et supprimé les abréviations. 

5 Nous avons consulté I’édition suivante: Opera Erasmi (Lugduni Batavorum, 1703-1706, 
10 vols., t. I, p. 705). 
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Darembon: 


. “Le mary ne tarda guéres qu’il ne retournast, comme il avoyt accoustumé, 
veoir sa Mestayére, & s’esmerveilla (mot employé par Lesnauderie) fort de 
trouver son pauvre logis si bien en ordre, & encores plus quant elle luy donna 
a boyre en une couppe d’argent, (détail tiré d’Erasme, fait remarquer M. Jourda) 
et luy demanda d’ont estoient venuz ses biens” (Hept., II, 360). 

La Sceur du Roi Frangois I a certainement lu l’ouvrage du scribe des privi- 
léges de |’université de Caen aussi bien que le colloque d’Erasme: on ne saurait 
nier |’évidence, surtout si l’on sait 4 quel point elle s’intéressait 4 la question du 
mariage, si discutée de son temps.® Peut-étre a-t-elle suivi de plus prés le récit 
de Lesnauderie parce qu’il présentait une forme littéraire plus avancée, quoique 
trés médiocre, et aussi parce qu’il avait l’allure d’un fait-divers tel que Mar- 
guerite les aimait pour en faire le sujet de ses nouvelles qui, se l’était-elle promis, 
devaient étre toutes “véritables.”7 


En présence de trois textes si semblables, il est légitime de se demander 
lequel des trois écrivains ne doit rien aux autres. Comme nous venons de le 
voir, la Reine a franchement imité Lesnauderie; reste 4 savoir si celui-ci s’est 
inspiré d’Erasme. Non. Le juriste de Caen a écrit sa Louenge de Mariaige 
en aout, 1520, la premiére édition datée que nous en avons est de mai 1523, donc 
antérieure 4 la publication de l’Uxor Mempsigamos (aodt, 1523).8 Sil y a 
imitation, il faut l’imputer au célébre humaniste. Nous ne le pensons pas: nous 
croyons plutét que ce théme de la générosité 4 outrance des femmes délaissées 
était un des plus ressassés des conversations du temps, n’avait plus rien d’original, 
et était devenu, sous la forme des récits de Lesnauderie, d’Erasme et de Margue- 


rite de Navarre, l’exemple classique tendant a préner la bonté des femmes qui, 
comme dit la Reine, ne doivent jamais désespérer de leurs volages époux (Hept., 
II, 354).° 

Cette contribution 4 l’étude des sources de l’Heptaméron vient encore une 
fois nous montrer l’intérét que prenait la sceur du Roi aux publications de son 
temps,!° ainsi que son réel talent qui lui permet, tout en prenant son bien ou 
elle le trouve, de garder son originalité. 


V. TELLE 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


6 Voir A. Lefranc, Grands Ecrivains francais de la Renaissance, Le Tiers Livre de Panta- 
gruel et la Querelle des Femmes (Paris, 1914, p. 139) et la thése de M. Jourda sur la Reine. 
Nous sommes en train d’achever une étude sur |’ceuvre de Marguerite de Navarre et ses rapports 
avec la Querclle des Femmes qui paraitra prochainement. 

7 Hept., Prologue, t. J, p. 247. 

8“Escript a Caen au moys d’aoust l’an mil cing cens vingt . . .”, feuillet 63. Le seul 
exemplaire daté que posséde la Bibliothéque Nationale est incomplet: “Imprime 4 Paris le ixe 
jour de mai mil cinq cens xxiii pour Francois regnault libraire” (Brunet, Manuel du Libraire). 
Voir Preserved Smith, Erasmus (New York, 1923, p. 288). 

9 William Painter, dans The Palace of Pleasure, a traduit la Nouvelle 38 de l'Heptaméron, 
voir ed. Joseph Jacobs (London, 1890, 3 vols., t. II, p. 139): “The Sixty-Fourth Novell—The 
Notable Charitie of a Woman of Tours Towards Her Husbande.” Ce qui prouve la vogue de 
cette histoire au XVIe siécle. 

10 Voir P. Jourda, “Le Mécénat de Marguerite de Navarre” (Revue du Seiziéme Siécle, 
1931, p. 253). 
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ON THE BIRTHPLACE OF ABBE LENGLET DU FRESNOY 


N Oct. 5, 1674, Jeanne de Saint Olon, wife of Michel Lenglet, brought 
C) into the world a boy,! who was later to become renowned as the Abbé 
Nicolas Lenglet du Fresnoy, priest and licentiate of the Sorbonne. So 
unimportant was this event that the place where Nicolas Lenglet was born was 
not definitely marked. Because the web of contradictory evidence relating to 
this site has never been fully unraveled and since the actual parish birth regis- 
ters are lacking, the birthplace of Abbé Lenglet today has been shadowed by 


uncertainty. 


Eighteenth-century critics have variously located it at both Paris and 
Beauvais. Déon de Beaumont who prepared the earliest account of Abbé Len- 
glet’s career named Beauvais,2 and Beaumont was followed explicitly by J. B. 
Michault of Dijon, Lenglet’s only complete biographer. In turn Michault has 
been the source for all succzeding references to Abbé Lenglet’s birthplace.? If 
Déon du Beaumont had been certain of his facts, if he had produced an iota of 
proof for his statements, or if his work had been verified by Michault, the Beau- 
vais location would perhaps stand without dispute. Unfortunately none of 
these things occurred; and Beaumont is contradicted by three separate contem- 
porary sources, unanimous in citing Paris as Abbé Lenglet’s natal city. 


Foremost among this evidence is a portrait engraving of Abbé Lenglet.* 
It was apparently published about 1735 for in it Lenglet is represented as a man 
verging upon 60 years of age. Nicolas Delobel was the painter and Tardieu, 
the son, preformed the engraving. This portrait was executed in Paris and 
sold by Michel Odieuvre, maitre d’estampes, in the Rue Danjou Dauphine. Be- 
neath the picture is inscribed, “Nicolas Lenglet du Fresnoy. Né 4 Paris le 5 
Octobre 1674.” Michault questioned this citation of Paris, but he did not dis- 
’ prove it, and remarked that the portrait with its inscription was certainly not 
printed and offered to the public without the consent of Lenglet himself.5 The 
author of the article about Abbé Lenglet in Dreux du Radier’s L’Ew:ope Il- 
lustrée of 1765 also stated that Lenglet was born in Paris; he based this knowl- 
edge on personal conversations with Lenglei duiing the five years preceding his 
death.6 The third statement, La France Littéraire of 1769, remarked that Len- 
glet was “ né a Paris,” but the 1833 reprinting of this work added, “et 4 Beau- 
vais selon d’autres opinions.”* Like Michault, the author of the last article 


1 Dreux du Radier, L’Europe illustrée (Paris, 1765, 5:125); Déon de Beaumont, “La 
Mort de l’Abbé Lenglet” (Année Littéraire, May 1755, 3:116); J. M. Quérard, La France 
Littéraire, Dictionnaire bibliographique, selon la France littéraire de 1769 (Paris, 1833, 5:158). 
For a short biography of Abbé Lenglet see Manson Milner Brien, “Lenglet du Fresnoy; A Bio- 
graphy,” Papers of the Michigan Academy (1932, published 1933, 18:458). 

2 Beaumont, op. cit., p. 116. 

3 J. B. Michault of Dijon, Mémoires pour servir @ Vhistoire de la vie et des ouvrages de 
Monsieur Abbé Lenglet du Fresnoy (Paris et Londres, 1761, p. 21). Michault’s work has been 
followed by all the later accounts of Abbé Lenglet’s life, chiefly, Le Nouvelle Biogrebhie géné- 
rale, published under the direction of Dr. Hoefer (Paris, 1842), Michaud, Biographie universelle 
(Paris, n. d.), and the modern editions of Larousse. 

4 This portrait can be found today in Dreux du Radier, op. cit., 5: facing page 125. 

5 Michault, op. cit., p. 21. 

6 Dreux du Radier, op. cit., 5:125-126. 

7 Quérard, op. cit., 5:158. 
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was aware of the contradictions, but made no attempt to solve the problem. 
The conflicting evidence of Abbé Lenglet’s contemporaries in regard to both 
Paris and Beauvais, while primarily unsubstantiated, was apparently very strong 
in each case. Déon de Beaumont, the originator of the Beauvais theory, claimed 
to have employed the utmost care in his research for the facts of Abbé Lenglet’s 
life.8 On the other hand the exponents of the Parisian birthplace, excepting 
La France Littéraire, appeared to have Abbé Lenglet himself as the guarantee 
of their remarks. 


It would seem highly probable that among the 150 volumes written or 
edited by Lenglet, he would at least mention the place of his birth. Neverthe- 
less this enormous mass of material contains only a single indirect reference to 
this location. At the head of his preface to the De l’usage des romans® Lenglet 
wrote, “Un voyage de long cours, que je fis il y a quelque tems @ deux mille 
pas du lieu de ma naissance . . . embarqué le 24 Mars 1724. Je ne rendois pas 
de visite, j’en recevois trés-peu. Quand le Capitaine & le Lieutenant de notre 
Vaisseau auroient été Prieurs de Chartreux, il n’auroient pas fait plus réguliére- 
ment observer le silence. . . . au retour de mon voyage qui finit le 20 Juin 
1726.”19 Lenglet frequently called a trip to prison a voyage, and the dates 
which he gave for this voyage correspond exactly to the time of his 1724 im- 
prisonment in Vincennes and his release from the Bastille in 1726.11 Assuming 
that he spoke the truth about the “lieu de ma naissance”, it is then probable 
that he came into the world somewhere in the vicinity of the royal chéteau 
either of Vincennes or of the Bastille. Lenglet did not make clear which castle 
overshadowed his birthplace, but as both buildings were in the Diocese of Paris 
it is evident that he did not consider himself born in Beauvais or its environs. 


The archives of the Bastille confirm this idea in Lenglet’s own words. In 
1718 he was detained there because of a Mémoire which he had presented to the 
Duke of Bourbon. On Oct. 17 Louis Charles de Machault, Lieutenant of Police, 
placed Abbé Lenglet under oath and asked him the following questions which 
the scribe dutifully noted in the account of the proceedings: 


“Interrogé de ses noms, age, qualicé et demeure. 

oe dit se nommer Nicolas Lenglet, prestre du diocése de Paris dont il est 
natif. 
“Interrogé d’ou il est originaire . . . 

“A dit qu’il est natif de Beauvais.”12 

A “native of the Diocese of Paris”, a “native of Beauvais”, Lenglet ap- 
parently contradicted himself in repiy to successive questions. But it must be 
remembered that natif connoted both a “native” and a “resident”, while origi- 
naire clearly meant “come from” in view of the third question which continued, 
“Since when has he been living in Paris?” Thus, the essence of Lenglet’s reply 


8 Beaumont, op. cit., p. 116. 
® Lenglet du Fresnoy, De I’usage des romans (Amsterdam [Rouen], 1734, 1: préface). 


10 Brien, op. cit., p. 458. At the present time I have modified my views to include 
Vincennes. 


11 Ibid., p. 465 and note. 
12 Joseph Delort, Histoire de la Détention des Philosophes (Paris, 1829, 2:62). 
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was simply that he was a native of the Diocese of Paris and a former resident of 
Beauvais, whence he came to Paris. 

Neither Abbé Lenglet’s own work nor the records of the Bastille present 
any further information about his birthplace. Probably it will never be defi- 
nitely ascertained until the actual parish registers are discovered, but assuredly 
the weight of all present evidence points to the Diocese of Paris near Vincennes 
or near the Bastille. Inasmuch as Nicolas Lenglet spent his youth in Beauvais, 
it may be assumed that his father moved to that city shortly after the son’s 
birth, or perhaps already settled there, and that Lenglet’s mother returned to her 
home near Paris in order to have her child. Fifty years later Abbé Lenglet du 
Fresnoy, having become a noted man of letters, may have thought it to his ad- 
vantage to be considered a native Parisian. If therefore the act of being born 
within the Diocese of Paris entitled a man to be called a Parisian, then Lenglet 
could assume that title without fear of untruth. Certainly in view of his 
numerous trips to the Bastille, it would be no more than poetic justice for his 
birth to have taken place under the frowning walls of this well-known pile. 


MANSON MILNER BRIEN 
ALFRED HOLBROOK COLLEGE 


NOTE SUR ANDRIEU CONTREDIT 


OUS savons fort peu de chose sur Andricu Contredit. Trois membres 
de la famille Contredit sont mentionnés dans un nécrologe d’Arras: 
Contredit 1207, Contredite femme Andrieu 1225, Contredis Andrius 

1248.1 Le dernier est évidemment notre poéte. Jacques le Vinier, qui figure 
avec lui dans un jeu parti, est mort en 1245. 

Dans deux de ses chansons, Andrieu se donne le titre de messire.2 La plu- 
part des critiques en ont conclu qu’il était noble. Guesnon a, cependant, ex- 
primé des doutes 4 ce sujet: “On veut que l’appellation de sire et messire carac- 
térise exclusivement une condition nobiliaire, un chevalier; il est cependant 
facile de constater qu’elle précéde assez généralement le nom d’un prétre, parfois 
méme celui d’un bourgeois notable.”* Le blason du poéte, qui figurait en téte 
de ses ceuvres dans le ms. fr. 844 de la B. N. et qui aurait pu nous donner le mot 
de l’énigme, a, malheureusement, disparu ainsi que beaucoup d’autres. 


Cependant, les comptes royaux pour l’année 1239 contiennent la mention 
suivante: “Andreas Contredit, miles ministerellus, crucesignatus de dono LX S. 
teste Guillelmo de Braia.”* Andrieu y est qualifié de miles ministerellus.. I 
était, donc, a la fois chevalier et ménestrel, ce qui prouve que ces deux qualités 
n’etaient nullement incompatibles, quoi qu’en aient dit certains critiques.5 On 

1A. Guesnon, “Nouvelles Recherches biographiques sur les Trouvéres artésiens,” Moyen 


Age, (1902, p. 160). 
2 Die Lieder des Andrieu Contredit d’Arras, ed. Reinhold Schmidt (Halle, 1903, pp. 55 


et 60). 
5 Bulletin archéologique du Comité des Travaux historiques et scientifiques (1894, p. 422). 
4 Itinera, Dona et Hernesia anno Domini MCCXXXIX, inter Ascensionem et Omnes 
a “Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France” (XXII, 595, L). 
. D’autre part, lhistoire fournit bien des exemples de nobles authentiques qui ont 
sal mais is ile n’étaient pas ménestrels . . .” (Edmond Faral, Les Jongleurs en France au Moyen 
Age, Paris, 1910, p. 113). 
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y voit aussi qu’Andrieu avait pris la croix; il comptait sans doute accompagner 
Thibaut de Navarre et Pierre Mauclerc en Palestine; mais nous ne savons s'il 
vraiment fait. 

Est-ce a titre ménestrel ou de croisé que notre poéte figure dans les comptes 
royaux? Il est difficile de le dire. Pourtant une de ses chansons se termine 
par un envoi au roi de France: 

“Et si t’en va au roi droit, mon signor, 
De France, a cui nos ne devons faillir; 
Son droit devons aidier a detenir. 

Des pais est doce France la flour, 
Se on se velt loiaument contenir.”® 

Il y a donc lieu de croire qu’Andrieu fréquentait le cour de Louis IX en 

qualité de ménestrel. 


L. A VIGNERAS 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ARIOSTO CRITICISM IN GERMANY: 
MEINHARD AND LESSING 


RIOSTO makes his entrance into the field of vision of the German critics 
with J. N. Meinhard in 1764. Meinhard’s view of Ariosto in the 
“Versuche iiber den Charakter und die Werke der besten italienischen 

Dichter” is of significance as the first organically articulated German apprecia- 
tion of Ariosto and the earliest attempt to evaluate the Furioso in terms of the 
period to which it belongs. Meinhard, who otherwise has gifts of sharpness 
that place him above the common level, amalgamates discordantly the abstract 
perspective of rationalistic criticism with the sketchy stirrings of socio-psycho- 
logical consideration. He introduces into German criticism, on one hand, the 
hackneyed parallel between Ariosto and Tasso (which had raged for 183 years 
among peninsular writers); and, on the other, he is clearly aware of the im- 
portance of the Ariosto vogue as an index of national taste. 

“Among the connoisseurs of Italian things in foreign countries,” Meinhard 
writes, ““Tasso is almost generally preferred to Ariosto on account of his more 
interesting 2nd nobler plot, of his unity, and of his more regular beauty. But 
the Italians do not admit a comparison, and M. de Voltaire is greatly mistaken 
in his Essay on Epic Poetry when he affirms that the comparison between Ariosto 
and Tasso is made by the majority of the Italians. It is not the majority of the 
people who have the palm to Ariosto, but the most eminent writers, 
whose unanimity 2 carried the general opinion. ‘The connoisseurs of the 
classics in Italy do not dare to place Tasso side by side with Virgil, but they 
unhesitatingly call Ariosto their Homer.” 

The recognition of Ariosto as a typical representative of national taste 
causes Meinhard to stumble on something more important than the mummified 
Ariosto-Tasso parallel. “In the predilection of his countrymen for Ariosto,” 
Meinhard continues, “‘we can see how much they set wealth and vivacity of 
imagination above all other beauties of a poem, how much they prize naiveté, 
pictorialness, loveliness of versification, and specially freedom, and originality, 

6 Reinhold Schmidt, op. cit., p. 70. Est-ce une allusion aux événements de 1242? 


a 
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the most certain, tokens of genius.” Whereon two things are to be remarked: 
first, the latent, explosive, smouldering potentiality of the concept of ‘genius’, 
ready to spring off in turgescent vitality to the rape and fecundation of the 
Sturm und Drang Muse; second, the instrumentalization of the idea of Italy, 
which is invested with an art-content of freedom, naiveté, irrationality, and 
imagination, and is fully prepared for Heynse’s reinterpretation in the light of 
his conception of the Renaissance. 

The antithesis between Homer and Ariosto, instituted by Italian 16th 
century Critics in complete unconsciousness of the range of its further develop- 
ments, is resumed by Meinhard in evident connection with Redi, but with 
entirely different implications. 

“No two personalities could be more different. The plot of Homer is 
like a simple and majestic palace whose grandeur and magnificent proportions 
hold and delight the eye. The plot of Ariosto is an enormous structure that 
tires one in the effort to embrace it in the entirety, and edifice which is a 
patchwork of many edifices; but there, where the poet most shows himself as 
such, in the broad dilation of phantasy, in the life-like, vigorous reproduction 
of nature, in a certain savage greatness of images and ideas, in the neglect of 
subtler, more artificial and ideal beauties, (objects of the strivings of those 
whose phantasy is not so strong as to conceive the simple beauty of naked 
Nature), in all these things there is actually great similarity between the Greek 
and the Italian poet.” 

Here we can palpably preceive the budding of the intuition, on the 
strength of which Schiller is later (1795) to include Ariosto in the category 
of the naivz poets; although, to my mind, the real importance of the passage 
just quoted consists in something else. Meinhard is taking a mildly antagonistic 
position in regard to Winckelmann (though this does not appear prima facie). 
Winckelmann has seen the essence of Greek art in “noble simplicity and calm, 
grandiose, composure”. 

Meinhard attributes to Ariosto, in common with Homer, a savage greatness. 
This dissent with Winckelmann which Meinhard does not explicitly develop, this 
opposition between “Wilde Grésse” and “Stille Grosse” (as to noble simplicity, 
Meinhard’s views coincide with Winckelmann’s) which is also visible in the am- 
biguity with which Meinhard uses the term ideal (“‘subtler, more artificial and 
ideal beauties”), has a momentousness of which Lessing later takes advantage 
in the Laokoon. Lessing in fact must have followed the hint of Meinhard when, 
achieving the “Umwertung” of Winckelmann’s idea of Greek art, he transforms, 
in Meinhard’s sense, Homer’s stille Grésse into dynamic play of actions. 


In Meinhard’s opinion, the one trait common to Ariosto and Homer is the 
neglect of subtler, more artificial and ideal beauties. Does ideal mean, as it 
seems to, arbitrary, or does it not carry the mark of an autonomous attitude 
versus that ideale Schinheit, whose apostle Winckelmann was? Meinhard’s 
“life-like and vigorous reproduction of Nature” stands in contradiction to 
Winckelmann’s neo-Platonism. 

Meinhard depotentializes Ariosto when he emits the verdict: “One must 
recognize that the Italian poets do not, by far, think with the force with which 
they imagine. Thence derives the irregularity of the outline of their works, 
the frequent unevenness, the lack of strong and new thoughts which are to be 
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met with in the writings of the English.” Meinhard’s criticism is crippled by 
his historical position. He is standing on the threshold of the Storm and Stress 
period, and the emphasis he lays on <le factor imagination is characteristic; 
but his divergence en sourdine from Winckelmann does not prevent him from 
glossing over the glaring contrasts between Greek and Renaissance poetry, nor 
from being fully entangled in the lime-twigs of rhetorical, rationalistic, moral- 
istic criticism. He is neither flesh nor fowl. He regrets that Ariosto’s beauties 
are not incorporated in a more edifying fable. “He would deserve a large 
share of admiration if he had entertained the intellect and heart of his readers 
as well as their imagination.” Meinhard’s critical remarks peter out in the 
astonishment produced in him by the tour de force of Ariosto. “The reader 
is compelled to admire Ariosto’s ability in remaining always equal to himself 
through approximately 40,000 lines; the poet is at the end stronger, in very 
deed, than at the beginning.” The critic gapes with the country bumpkin’s 
amazement at the irresistible trick of la difficulté vaincue. 


+ + * 


Lessing’s criticism of Ariosto (Laokoon, XX)1 must be examined within 
the circle of his aesthetic ideas which are by no means an independent product, 
but the result of a threefold antipathy: Against pictorial poetry (Kleist, 
Haller) ,2 against poetical painting (allegorical painting, Allegoristerei), and 
against Winckelmann.* Lessing is trying to kill three birds with a single stone. 
Besides there is his less apparent purpose of reaching generally theoretical formu- 
lations on drama (the analysis of Sophocles’ Philoctetes is, on the contrary, 


rather minute and searching), which makes of it, ideally, a prelude, a sort of 
ballon d’essai for the rectifications and the orthodoxies of the Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie. 

We have then, four strands of thought which Lessing weaves together in 
a continuous, but not thoroughly organized pattern. He is conscious of the 
unorganic quality of his essay: and for him Laokoon, rather than forming a 
book, brings under the common denominator of the fixation of limits between 
the arts, “unordentliche Kollektanea zu einem Buche.” Laokoon culminates in 
the doctrine of Reiz (stimulus: beauty in movement) versus Schénheit (static 
beauty, the familiar Stille Grésse). The most ingenious locus criticus is the 
depiction of the procedure by which Homer achieves the transformation of the 
simultaneous into the consecutive.. It is curious to observe that Laokoon, pro- 
fessedly a brief for the strict segregation of the arts into separate categories, is 
based on a critical viewpoint, on the strength of which Lessing avails himself 
of the essential principle of drama against poetry (allegorical, descriptive po- 
etry). The transformation of the simultaneous isto the consecutive, suggested 
as a panacea to Naturschilderer, is nothing but the friendly advice to jazz up 

1 All references to the Laokoon are to Hugo Goering’s edition, Stuttgart, Cotta, vol. X 
of Lessing’s Samtliche Werke. 

2“Descriptive poetry is a dinner made up exclusively of sauces”. 

3“Wir diirfen es aussprechen: der leidenschaftlichen Begeisterung Winckelmanns und 
seines Kreises fiir die bildende Kunst sollte in Laokoon ein Gegengewicht entgegengestellt werden, 
damit die Poesie, nach oft einseitiger Vergleichung mit der Plastik und Malerei, zu ihrem volle 
Rechte gelange. Dieser Gedanke bildet, wenn ich recht sehe, Anfang und Ende der ganzen 


Komposition.” (Th. W. Danzel und G. E. Guhrauer, Lessing, sien Leben und Werke, 2. Bd., 
Verlag Hofmann, Berlin, 1881, p. 28). 
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botanical precisions with some stage dynamics. No wonder then that the lovely 
stanza fragment of Haller: 
“Der Blumen helles Gold, in Strahlen umgebogen, 

Tirmt sich am Stengel auf und krént sein grau Gewand, 

Der Blatter glatter Weiss, mit tiefem Griin durchzogen, 

Strahlt von dem bunten Blitz von feuchtem Diamant,”---- 
merely elicits this response: ‘He who says that these lines, in regard to their 
effect, vie with the imitation of such a one as Huysum, must never have pene- 
trated beyond the surface of his sensations, or must have intentionally disavowed 
them. These lines sound well when you have the flower in your hand, but in 
themselves mean little or nothing at all. I hear the poet working in every 
word; I am far from seeing the object he depicts.” Although already imbued 
with the xsthetic concept of imagination (the degree to which Lessing is im- 
bued can be gathered from the use he makes of the word, ch. XVIII, Laokoon, 
1. 3, p. 106), he is anchored firmly and steadily to the imitation principle, and 
he insists on the cardinal requirement of likeness between figment and reality. 
In speaking of the poet’s imagination he identifies it with the imitative faculty 
and lets us see that, for him, the antithesis between imagination and imitation 
is non-existent. 


He seems not to realize that, in the Haller poem which he is criticising 
(exception being made for the four lines above quoted), the incriminated 
stanza is not to be rejected on the count of being descriptive poetry, qua 
Naiurschilderung, but because it is enumerative, cataloguing poetry. It is not 
because poetry, in general, uses as its only instrument the consecutive technique, 
and loses all its powers of incantation when made to use the simultaneous; it is 
because the poet has chosen the wrong method, that of listing and labelling and 
filing, with a neat series of adjectives, a reality which remains extraneous and im- 
permeable because it is not interpreted by spiritual feeling. Not because de- 
scription lames the wings of poetry, are the following verses unpoetical, but 
because Nature and Spirit remain separate, are not fused in the creative lyrical 
marriage of content and form. Here the form, the over-abundant adjectives 
have, to use Lessing’s own verb, luxuriated, run riot; there is an orgy of dis- 
organized, unrelated color, as if somebody had tipped over on a newly varnished 
floor a whole shelf-full of paint-pots: 


“Hier kriecht ein niedrig Kraut, gleich einem grauen Nebel, 
Dem die Natur sein Blatt im Kreuze hingelegt; 
Die holde Blume zeigt die zwei vergéld’ten Schnabel, 
Die ein von Amethyst gebild’ter Vogel tragt. 
Dort wirft ein glanzend Blatt, in Finger ausgekerbet, 
Auf einem hellen Bach den griinen Widerschein: 
Der Blumen zarten Schnee, den matter Purpur farbet, 
Schliesst ein gestreifter Stern in weisse Strahlen ein. 
Smaragd’ und Rosen bliihn auch auf zertretner Heide, 
Und Felsen decken sich mit einem Purpurkleide” (Haller’s Alpen:. .. 
Laokoon, Chap. XVII). 
But, misdirected as Lessing’s criticism may be, it is undeniable that 
he had a clear conception of the kind of enemy he is combatting. “Our pic- 
torial poets,” he says (332 Literaturbrief) , “are, in comparison with the Italians, 
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as the Flemish painters are with the artists of the Roman school. Germans are 
too much in love with still-life, pastoral poems and the like; our comic epics 
had many a good Bambocciade, but where are our Raphaels, our painters of the 
soul? Such is the force of the Italian phantasy, things are depicted with such 
life-like reality, that the poet is transformed into them.” 

It is not against realism that Lessing flings his critical thunderbolt, but 
against Fleming-ism, not against objectivity (for which he has, on the con- 
trary, the highest admiration “the force of Italian phantasy is such. . . the poet 
is transformed into things”) which in fact he judges to be the highest achieve- 
ment in poetry. He is berating Fleming-ism, the taste for descriptive poetry 
as an aim in itself, the fondness (as Herder would put it) for micrologism, 
the exaggerated employment of a poetical calligraphy entirely constituted of 
minuscule characters, where the central impression is totally lost sight of in 
the squirming multitude of crowded, independent details. Copiousness of de- 
tail and immobility of action are, for Lessing, identical concepts. In Laokoon 
the postulate, that “things be depicted with such life-like truth, that the poet 
be transformed in them”, is superficialized in the request for consecutiveness, 
for movement, both physical and emotional. But how objectivity can be con- 
ciliated with this dynamization of details is a separate problem into which 
Lessing does not care to enter. The awkwardness of the critical position, of 
the blind-alley into which Lessing has jockeyed himself, definitely appears. 

When, in the criticism of the Alcina episode, he commends only the lines 
where motion is represented: 

“Sotto due negri, e sottilissimi archi 

Son due negri occhi, anzi due chiari soli, 

Pietosi a riguardare, a mover parchi, 

Intorno a cui par ch’ Amor scherzi, e voli, 

E ch’ indi tutta la faretra scarchi,...” 
and: 

“Due poma acerbe, e pur d’avorio fatte, 

vengono e van, com’onda al primo margo.. .” 
he does not realize that the beauty of the first stanza does not consist, as he 
claims, in the fact that Alcina’s eyes “mit Holdseligkeit um sich blicken und 
sich langsam drehen, dass Amor sie umflattert und seinen ganzen Kocher aus 
ihnen abschliesst.” The beauty does not consist in the blissful, slow turning 
of the eyes, their physical shifting from one point to another, the change in 
the direction of their attention; much less does it lie in the fact that Ariosto 
uses the threadbare image of the fluttering Cupid. (Lessing must, in reading 
these lines, have thought of some allegorical Dekorationstiick of Albani, or some 
other Roman painter). The beauty of the lines, as well as in their bewitching 
syllabic chords, lies in their subtle psychological characterization, in the magic 
union (Alcina is a wizardess) of human sensuality (piefosi) and superhuman 
prudence (a mover parchi). These are not “kalte Ziige der schénen Form, 
viel zu gelebrt fur unsere os ae gat. val These traits are not lovely because 
they depict something transitorisch schin. 


In the second example where the reason for its beauty is more obvious, 
Lessing scores a critical hit without difficulty. Here the Reiz affects us mor: 
strongly than the Schémbeit. But the explanation of this stronger effect is, 


> 
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to my mind, inexactly motivated. Lessing seems to mistake the erotic effect 
of Alcina’s lovely bosom in movement, with the postulate of that soul-painting 
which he praises in Italian poets. He is still entangled in the mnemonic error 
only too common in his epoch (and not entirely absent today with opera- 
goers) — only that which can be remembered is beautiful. Alcina’s bosom 
“kommt und geht: und da wir uns iiberhaupt einer Bewegung leichter und 
lebbafter erinnern kénnen als blésser Formen und Farben, so muss der Reiz 
meet starker auf uns wirken als die Schinheit.” ‘The employment of the 
Alcina episode to prove his point that “sich das, was die Mahler durch Linien 
und Farben am besten ausdriicken kénnen, durch Worte gerade am schlechtesten 
ausdriicken lasst,” was a natural consequence of the parallel between Homer 
and Ariosto, but it was hardly fair to the latter. Ariosto is to be admired not 
on account of his treatment of this episode but for resisting the temptation 
to show his virtuosity in outstripping his predecessors. Alcina’s portrait is a 
piece de chevalet, drawn in patent rivalry with Boccaccio (Teseide, portrait 
of Emilia, XII, 53, seq), Pulci (Antea, in Morgante, XV, 98-104), Poliziano 
(Simonettta, in the Giostra, I, 42-47). But Ariosto’s merit lies in his having 
overcome that indulgence in Fleming-ism in poetry, which Lessing blames, 
and which Ariosto’s forerunners had not avoided. More nearly just is Herder’s 
intuition when, under Winckelmann’s overt suggestion, he says: “the poetry of 
the Italians is like their soul, like a calm sea, full of restrained and profound 
passion and strength: storm may be raging in the depths, but the waves are 
smoothly flowing on the surface.” Such an image fits Ariosto’s portrayal of 
Alcina far better than the belabored strictures of Lessing. The latter was blind 
to such exquisite stylization as the “sottilissimi archi” of the wizardess’ eye- 
brows; the quivering touch of malicious humor contained in the innuendo 


carried by the diminutive, cortesi parolette—da render molle ogni cor rozzo e¢ 
scabro. 


More serious is the harm that Lessing inflicts on the episode of Alcina by 
tearing it out from the living tissue of the original. Its essential functional 
value lies in its being an interlude between two fast-moving actions, in its 
mediateness. Its charm is that of an oasis between two deeply agitated stretches 
in the land of adventure. Ruggero sees Alcina after his combat with Erifilla, 
the giantess mounted on a wild boar, ferocious and foaming at the mouth, and 
after toiling up through a steep wood on a narrow and boulder-strewn path. 
In the description of Alcina’s beauties, the static element is a result of the 
—— reaction of the poet to the breathless and dangerous struggle he 

s just been depicting. Therefore, every detail of the wizardess’ body has 
value, every separate loveliness of hair, forehead, face, eyes, nose, mouth, 
bosom, feet, is insisted on with the greedy precision of one who tastes the 


voluptuousness of life immediately after having been threatened with the 
horrors of death. 


One of the main pillars of the Laokoon is the interpretation of the art of 
Homer. This interpretation is in turn influenced by Lessing’s polemic against 
Winckelmann. On Lessing’s view of Homer depends the significance of the 
parallel which he makes between Homer and Ariosto. Let us glance at Winckel- 
mann’s idea of Homer. It will enlighten us as to the exact position of Lessing’s 
criticism in regard to Winckelmann, and, consequently, as to his conception 
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of Ariosto. Lessing, in the Laokoon, retrogresses in comparison with Moses 
Mendelssohn, who in 1757 ( Betrachtungen iiber die Quellen der schinen 
Wissenschaften und Kunste), had gone beyond the doctrine of imitation. 
Mendelssohn recognizes, in his review of Batteux in 1758, that imitation is 
not a canon of art, and steps boldly out of Aristotelian bondage. Not so 
Lessing. Laokoon is xsthetically a regress even for Lessing himself,* who in 
his compte-rendu of Meinhard’s Versuche had, as we have seen, postulated a 
German art rivalling the Italian in giving full play to the imagination, whereby 
the poet is transformed into the things he treats. The Laokoon is based on a 
miscomprehension of Winckelmann’s theory. In his Essay on Allegory (§27) 
Winckelmann says: “Homer converted into visible images the precepts of 
wisdom and the force of human passions, and at the same time gave to his 
ideas a body which he animated with lively forms. It is to be wished that all 
Homeric symbols could be rendered tangible with figures; this desire grows 
stronger and stronger in me when I see his Mercury stealthily creeping like light 
on a summer-day, or rising like an autumnal mist.” Winckelmann’s meaning 
in this passage is not that he wishes all Homeric symbols to be translated into 
figures; he wishes that they were all capable of such a translation. He is not, 
in the least, incurring the blame flung by Lessing against the “new art-critics” 
who have made the most perverse application of the “blending antithesis of 
Simonides, the Greek Voltaire,” who have inferred the crudest imaginable things 
from the notorious “ut pictura poesis.” Winckelmann expresses merely a per- 
sonal wish and preference, and is not setting up as a maxim that “alles was der 
einen (painting) recht ist, soll auch der andern (poetry) vergénnt sein; alles 
was in der einen gefallt oder missfallt, soll notwendig auch in der andern gefallen 
oder missfallen.” He is far from such empty dogmatizing, which it remained 
for Spence and Caylus to bring to the ridiculous extremes exposed by Lessing. 
But when Lessing attacks Spence and Caylus he merely pours onto those ex- 
piatory goats his antagonism against Winckelmann, who, in his opinion, is the 
chief culprit and the original fount of the cancellation of bounds between 
poetry and the figurative arts. 


Let us return to Winckelmann’s Essay on Allegory. ‘Homer was the best 
source from which Greek artists drew, and they, for the most part, stopped at 
the fable of the poet..: When we are confronted with an obscure and un- 
known symbol, we can presuppose as an axiom, that the explanation of it is to 
be looked for in the times of the fable or of heroic history.” Fur Winckelmann 
the assumption of the correspondence between the figurative arts and poetry is 
merely an euristic principle, a method of discovery in the practical procedure 
of establishing attributions. In the preface to the Monumenti anticii inediti, 
Winckelmann sets forth in the following manner the second of the maxims 
that have guided him: “I have tried to reduce the works of art to mythology 
and fable, and to guess to which of them they belong.” That is very different 
from advocating, as Lessing would have us believe, the unconditional validity 
of ut pictura poesis as an xstetic canon. The whole gist of the relation be- 
tween Lessing and Winckelmann can be summarized thus: Winckelmann, in 


4A regress, even if a temporary one. Lessing later lays weight on the contrast between 
art and Nature, rejects naturalism and adopts the idealistic position, at least in respect to 
dramatic art (Cf. Hamburgische Dramaturgie, VII, 316. M 296. H 394 seq.). 
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reaction against the vagaries of the young artist of his generation, accentuates 
the static element (Séille Grésse) of Greek art. Lessing is attracted mainly by 
the dynamism of tragedy, he emphasizes the element of motion, and the connec- 
tion between epos and drama. The nucleus of the Laokoon is, conjointly with 
the relation between figurative arts and poetry, the problem of the relation be- 
tween epos and drama. In the onslaught against descriptive poetry, against 
the invasion by poetry of the realm of painting, Lessing overshoots the mark and 
forgets that the Alcina episode has the meaning of an interlude and must be 
judged in its relation to the whole narrative-frame of the Furioso. Winckel- 
mann does not ignore the “metamorphosis of the simultaneous into the consecu- 
tive.” Stille Grésse is a product of his aversion for the taste of “modern artists 
who give to their figures a soul resembling a comet tearing off from its course.” 
But he posits that metamorphosis (usually considered as a contribution of 
Lessing’s to xsthetic theory) very explicitly when, harking back to Horace, he 
repeatedly calls attention to the circumstance that, in all the ancient works of 
art extant, there is nothing that has not been taken from mythology. Horace, 
speaking about the subject that should be chosen by a poet, in this case a tragic 
poet, points out the reason for that circumstance in these lines: 
“Tuque-- 


Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus 


Quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus” (De Arte poetica, V, 128). 
Now, germinally, and perhaps more than germinally, the Lessingian “meta- 


morphosis of the simultaneous into the consecutive” is contained in that “de- 
ductio in actus”. The application of it to Homer gives the extent of Lessing’s 
purported novelty of zxsthetic contribution. The effect on Lessing’s view of 
Ariosto is that, having thus interpreted the epos in terms of drama (charac- 
teristically he never quotes the Odyssey, where that metamorphosis would have 
been harder to demonstrate), there remained nothing else for him to do, in 
regard to the Ariostean epos, than to lay it away in the category of descriptive 
poetry. The essence of Ariosto’s poem was thus sacrificed. Partiality distorted 
the sight of the critic. Messer Ludovico becomes a mere Rechenexempel. Na- 
turally, no emphasis could now be placed on the imaginative element of the 
Furioso, which is passed over in silence. Lessing’s criticism does not proceed 
much further than Ludovico Dolce’s Commentary (L’Aretino, 1557, Venezia). 
Alcina becomes for Lessing an example of “‘a picture without a picture.” “Ein 
Kunstwerk kann allen Beifall verdienen, ohne dass sich zum Ruhme des Kunstler 
viel Besonders sagen lasst.” Attention is focussed mainly on the question of 
technique and rendition. The problem of critical appreciation is seen, at the 
same time, more abstractly (as a corollary of a general zsthetic law) and more 
concretely (as a question of execution) than it plausibly should be. The 
advantage of such a positing of Ariosto’s problem is the total absence of the 
moralistic point of view, which comes into prominence in German criticism only 
later with Schiller. 
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“ACCIDENTI GENERALI” IN NEAPOLITAN DIALECT 


EAPOLITAN literature is acquiring an ever growing recognition both 
in and outside of Italy, and the importance of the Neapolitan dialect 
in the field of Romance philology is at the same time being felt every- 

where. This dialect, the earliest record of which (the Carte Capuana del 960) 
is indeed the earliest known “Italian” document, possesses a rich mechanism of 
contraction and expansion of words. For these reasons it is of interest to stud 

just such mechanism in the commoner forms of “accidenti generali”. While 
this study is not exhaustive, it is nevertheless fairly representative of definite 
types of changes which are inherent in the dialect. I have taken the word- 
material from the living speech of the city of Naples, which is my native dia- 
lect. I have listed alphabetically, in the appended “Bibliographical Note,” 
some of the sources, reference books and other corroborative material I have 
consulted, while I have referred to them frequently in the body of this article. 

APHERESIS—Apheresis occurs consistently in conuection with the prefix 
in, whether used as a) verbal, b) substantival, c) adjectival, or d) adverbial 
prefix: a) VERBAL: L. infulcire > nfrocere (REW! 3554), L. indulgere > 
nnorda(re) (REW 4385a), L. intaminare > ntama(re) (REW 4478), L. 
interritare > nterr(i)eta(re) (REW 4491), L. *intufare > ntofa(re) (REW 
8964), L. *inuxorare > nzura(re), It. indovinare > nduvina(re), \t. indorare 
>ndura(re), It. intrigare > ntrica(re); b) SUBSTANTIVAL: indovino > 
nduvino, indoratore > nduratore, intrigante > ntricante, (also: incudine > 
ncunia, indigestione > ndigestione, insalata > nsalata, introito > ntroito) ; 
c) ADJECTIVAL: indeciso > ndeciso, indifferente > ndifferente, indipen- 
dente > ndipendente, infame > nfamo; d) ADVERBIAL: *in collo > ncuollo, 
infine > nfine, in fondo > nfunno, in seno > nzino, insino > nsino, insieme 
> nsieme, in punta > mponta, in mezzo > mmiezo, in faccia > nfaccia, in 
_ capo > ncape, in piedi > mpiede, *in cuppa > ncoppa, in bocca > ’nmocca 
or mmocca, in mano > ’nmano or mmano (for these two variants, cf. E. A. 
Mario, Vangelo, p. 267). 

Initial i falls invariably before mb or mp: imbastire > mbasti(re), im- 
brogliare > mbruglia(re), imbottire > mbutti(re), imbottigliare > mbutti- 
glia(re), imboccare > mbucca(re), etc.; impagliare > mpaglia(re), imparare 
> mpara(re), impazzire > mpazzi(re), impestare > mpesta(re), impiegare > 
mpiega(re), etc. On the whole, the assertion can safely be made that ety- 
mological i has now completely fallen in the natural speech of the populace, 
and is used only by sophisticates or in the semi-learned dialect of the better 
classes. 
The Latin prefix ex becomes s: ex + calumniare > scalogna(re) (REW 
1527), ex + cerviculare > scervecchia(re) (REW 1846), excitare > sce- 
ta(re) (REW 2970), *excutulare > scutulia(re) (REW 3000), *expanticare 
> spanteca(re) (REW 3032), *extufare > stofz(re) (REW 3108). 

The e of the Greek prefix epi tends to fall: epitema > pittema, epitaffio 
> petaf fio, epifania > befania. But: epistola > apistola (in which case the a 
is very likely the assimilated definite, feminine singular, article ’s), epilogo 
> apilogo. 

1 The abbreviation REW, used herein, stands for W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymolo- 
gisches Warterbuch. “Bibliographical Note”). 
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The apheresis of the prosthetic Spanish e occurs: escopeta > scuppetta, 
escabeche > scapece, escobilla > scopiglia. 

The prefix of certain foreign words is also shortened: Sp. empanada > 
mpanata, Fr. emprunter > mprunta(re), Sp. resbalar > sbaria(re), Sp. des- 
mayado > smaiato. 

Note the shortened forms of the definite and indefinite articles: ’o (It. 
il, lo), ’a@ (It. la), ’e (It. i, gli, le); mu (It. uno), na (It. una); also the short- 

prepositions: ’e (It. di) and a (It. da). 

Initial g is likely to fall when preceding or surrounding sounds make it 
desirable, or according to the individual tendency of the speaker: grongo > 
(g)ruongo, grappolo > (g)rappolo, grano > (g)rano, grado > (g)raro, 
gradinata > (g)rariata, grattare > (g)ratta(re), grotta > (g)rotta, grati- 
cola > (g)ratiglia. These and similar words are generally listed both under 
g and under r in Neapolitan dictionaries. 


Initial o falls in such masculine nouns as: orologio > rilorgio, ospedale > 
spetale, ombrello > mbrello, ombelico > vellicolo, (L.) opacivu > vaso. 
This lost o is in reality absorbed by the Neapolitan definite article, masculine 
singular form, ’o, thus: ’o rilorgio, ’o spetale, etc. As to such feminine nouns 
as: recchia < orecchia, cagione < (L.) occasione, etc., initial 0, becoming un- 
tenable by its strict semantic association with the masculine article, gives place 
to the feminine definite article, ’a, thus: ’a recchia,? ’a cagione, etc. 


Other typical cases of apheresis are: signore > gnore (F. Russo, Poesie, 
p- 541), signor si > gnorsi, signor no > gniernd, inchiostro > gnostia, Sp. 
don > ’on, L. (hi) bernu > vierno, L. erytrinu > lutrino (REW 2912), L. 
caprificu > profico. 

Finally there are numerous cases of apheresis occurring both in Italian and 
Neapolitan in such words as: L. abatissa, It. badessa, Neap. batessa; L. elee- 
mosyna, It. limos (i) na, Neap. lemmosena; L. ecclesia, It. chiesa, Neap. chiesa; 
L. eremitu, It. romito, Neap. remito; L. hirundine, It. rondine, Neap. rennena; 
L. iliceu, It. leccio, Neap. lecina; L. historia, It. (i) storia, Neap. storia; L. 
i(m)strumentu, It.(i)strumento, Neap. strumento; L. aestate, It. (e) state, 
Neap. state. 

PROTHESIS—Just as apheresis is especially exemplified by the reduction 
of the verbal prefix im, so its counterpart, prosthesis, operates mainly in con- 
nection with another verbal prefix, a(d): mettare > annetta(re), (ab) bisog- 
nare > abbesogna(re), calare > acala(re), riposare > arreposa(re), racco- 
mandare > arraccumanna(re). More often the two forms exist concurrently: 
ballare or abballa(re), (ar) rischiare > reseca(re) or arreseca(re), regalare > 
riala(re) or arriala(re), rubare > rubba(re) or arrubba(re). 

A prosthetic @ occurs also in verbal substantives: bisogno > abbesuogno, 
riposo > arrepuoso, L. *mattulu > ammattuoglio. 

A prosthetic @ is often found in feminine nouns as a hetero-organic agglu- 
tination of the feminine definite article: gente > (a) gente, gazza > agazza, 
ghianda > agliandra, letame > (a)lutamma, menta > amenta, ruta > aruta, 
(Neap.) recchia > arecchia. Similarly, a prosthetic m in certain feminine 
words beginning with a vowel is merely the absorbed feminine indefinite ar- 


2 See arecchia under “Prosthesis”. 
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ticle ma: It. antiporta > nantiporta (< na ’ntiporta or n’antiporta), (Arabic 
zazur >) It. lazzeruola > mazzarola (< na carola). . 

A prosthetic m is sometimes found before b: bene > mbe, bolla > mbolla, 
bolletta > mbulletta, bomba > mbomma, bussola > mbussula. 

As the Neapolitan g is subject to apheresis, so do we find occasionally 
prosthetic g by contrast: L. rancidu, It. rancido, Neap. grancete (REW 7040); 
L. ranuncula, It. ranocchia, Neap. granocchia (REW 7045). 

Interesting examples of prosthesis from Latin etyma are: upupa > luppeca 
(REW 9076), ante sinu(m) > mantesino (REW 7950), gryllu > a(g)rillo 
(REW 3900), amylu > lameto, (avica) auca > loca (child’s game). 

Syntactical reasons account for the doubling of the initial consonant in 
certain words such as cca (here), lla (there), as against ca (because), Ja (the, 
her, it). On the other hand, the doubling of initial consonants, as a “Satz- 
phonetik” occurrence, is very frequent both in the spoken and written dialect. 
This vast problem, however, cannot be considered here. 

EPENTHESIS—Epenthesis occurs extensively in Neapolitan. The dou- 
bling of consonants acts consistently as a device in the conjugation of verbs. 
Those forms will only be considered here which are differentiated from their 
Italian cognates: a) First person plural of the present indicative of auxiliaries 
and of verbs of all conjugations: abbiamo: avimmo, siamo: simmo, stiamo: 
stammo, crediamo: crerimmo, veniamo: venimmo; b) The whole of the future 
and of the conditional of verbs of all conjugations: creperd: creparraggio, cre- 
perai: creparraie. -reperad: creparra, creperemo: creparrammo, creperete: crepar- 
rate, creperanno: creparranno; creperei: creparria, creperesti: creparrisse, cre- 
perebbe: creparria, creperemmo: creparriamo, crepereste: creparrisseve, cre- 
perebbero: creparriano; crederd: crerarraggio, etc.; crederei: crerarria, etc.; 
finird: finarvaggio, etc.; finirei: finarria, etc.; c) First and third person singular, 
and third person plural, of the preterite of verbs other than those in -are, and . 
of a few irregular verbs belonging to the latter class: vidi: vedette, vide: vedette, 
videro: vedettero; finii: fenette, fini: fenette, finirono: fenettero; feci: facette, 
fece: facette, fecero: facettero; andai: iette, andd: iette, andarono: iettero.® 

Regarding other cases of double consonants—outside of orthographic dis- 
crepancies or dubious cases, and barring similarities of development in Neapolitan 
and Italian—the following must be noted: 1) B generally doubles, in either 
paroxytones or proparoxytones, before c, |, r and ¢: tabacco > tabbacco, epoca 
> ebbeca; cabalista > gabbalista, gabella > gabbella; laboratorio > labbura- 
torio, labirinto > labberinto; sibito > stibbeto, Sebeto > Sebbeto; 2) M is 
strengthened when it closes: a) the accented syllable in proparoxytones: cimice 
> pimmecia, umido > ummeto, camera > cammara, palamita > palammeto; 
b) the first syllable of words with a stress accent on the second: comare > 
cummara, rumore > remmore, cimasa > cimmasa, cimosa > cimmosa, cimurro 
> ciammuorio, legnan.e > lignammo, catrame > catrammo, elemosina > 
limmosena, (Prov.) semana > semmana; c) the first or second syllable of 
words with a stress accent on the third: camorrista > cammurrista, cimitero 
> cemmetereo, comitiva > cummetiva, mecaglia > cemmeraglia;* matri- 


3 See note 7 under “Apocope”. 
4 Campumille, instead of the less frequent commumilla, is a case of popular etymology, 


by contamination with campo. 
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monio > matrimmonio, cerimonia > ceremmonia. M is also doubled in shom® 
words ending in obscured vowels: uomo > ommo, uomini > (u)ommene, cima 
> cimma, fame > famma, lima > limma, spuma > scumma, fiume > 
sciummo, fumo > fummo.® 3) N is doubled when it closes the accented 
syllable in proparoxytones: genero > iennero, cenere > cennera, *cunula > 
connola. The epenthetic m in such words as fangotto and congitabbondo (F. 
Russo, Poesie, p. 95) is obviously due to “Schlimmbesserung”, a procedure 
which is very frequent in Neapolitan. 4) P doubles in words of Latin or foreign 
origin: L., It. lapis > lappese, L. lapis lazuli > I. lapislazzuli or lapislazzali > 
lappusulazzaro,® Sp. guapo > guappo, Fr. coupé > cuppé (F. Russo, Poesie, 
p- 346). 5) Gand z become double before Italian y: stagione > staggione 
(E. A. Mario, Vangelo, Napoli, 1928, p. 155), *sfregiante > sfriggiante (F. 
Russo, Poesie, p. 241), carnagione > carnaggione, Luigi > Luiggie, Parigi > 
Parigge (op. cit., p. 66); fazione > fazzione, ozioso > uzziuso, esposizione > 
isposizzione (op. cit., p. 309), operazione > operazzione (ibid.), dimostrazione 
> dimustrazzione (op. cit., p. 75), spiegazione > spiecazzione (op. cit., p. 65). 

Oftentimes epenthesis is due to anaptyxis: asma > asema, raccolta > 
raccoveta, fantasma > fantasema, cataplasma > cataplasema, gargarismo > 
gargarisemo, Erasmo > Erasemo, L. herba > ereva, L. *osmare > osema(re) 
(REW 6112), Sp. abocarse > abbuccarese, Arabic cifr- > (It. cif(e)ra) 
zifera (REW 1910). 

Frequently epenthesis operates to avoid hiatus: calce > cauce or cavoce; 
falso > fauze or favoze; gels(a) > ceuza or cevoza; calza > cauza or cavoza; 
O. H. G. milzi > Sp. melsa > meuza or mevoza. In all these words the v 
appears more often in the plural forms. 

To avoid diphthongization Neapolitan resorts at times to epenthesis: 
maesta: maiesta, tuo > tuie,due > (d)duie, suo > suie. 

Sometimes epenthesis is either caused by rhotacism or coexistent with it: 
(L. fiscu >) fiscolella > friscolella (REW 3326), cavalcatura > cravarca- 
tura, cavalcante > cravarcante. In the last two words the epenthetic r of the 
first syllable is very likely an echo of the r, from /, of the second syllable. 

SYNCOPE—Syncope is not very extensive in Neapolitan, which is on the 
whole opposed to contraction, inclining rather toward expansion. Whereas, 
for instance, the atonic protonic vowel in Italian tends to fall, it remains in 
Neapolitan, either as such or otherwise: L. directu, It. dritto, Neap. deritto; 
L. saetaceu, It. staccio, Neap. setaccio; Germ. sporo, It. sprone, Neap. sperone. 
As to the (semi) protonic vowel, its syncope occurs in Neapolitan in a manner 
parallel to Italian, but only as far as that group of words that had already lost 
the (semi) protonic in Vulgar Latin, such as: VL soldu, It. soldo, Neap. sordo; 
VL lardu, It. and Neap. lardo; VL frigdu, It. freddo, Neap. friddo; etc. Be- 
yond this point, however, Italian tends to continue the Vulgar Latin tendency, 
but Neapolitan, most generally, does not: VL spinula, It. spilla, Neap. spingula; 
VL salice, It. salce, Neap. salece; VL sorice, It. sorcio, Neap. sorece; VL toxicu, 


5 There is no hesitancy here as in Italian where “die Ungleichheit der Orthographie, die 
seit Salviati mit fumo das gesprochene fummo fumus wiedergiebt, erschwert die Untersuchung 
tiber die Doppelkonsonanten” (F. D’Ovidio u. W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der italienischen 
Sprache, Strassburg, 1905, par. 83). 

6 “Lazzaro” is here a typical case of popular etymology of the sort that gives, for instance, 
in popular French Iait d’énon from laudanum, ane salé from Aunt Sally, and the like. 
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It. tosco, Neap. tuosseco; VL persica, It. pesca, Neap. perzeca; etc. On the 
other hand, syncope seems to occur between explosives: comite > conte, pantica 
> panza, male habitu > malato. 

Syncope of the semi-postonic vowel occurs after the continuous consonant: 
cerebellu > cerviello, humilitate > omerta; bonitate > bunta; adcominitiare 
> accomenza(re); ini(n)sitare > nnesta(re). 

As to consonants: 1) G falls: a) before /, ll (or gl): frugolo > fruolo, 
fragola > fraola, Portogallo > purtuallo (= orange), (L. acucula) aguglia 
> auglia; b) before m: pregna > prena, fuliggine > felinia, paragonare > 
(ap) paraunna(re); c) before st: ragosta > raosta, agosto > austo; d) in a 
few infinitives of the first conjugation such as: megare > (an) nid, pregare > 
pria, regalare > (ar)riald; 2)L falls between palatals: qualcuno > caccuno, 
qualche cosa > caccosa, L. collocare > cucca; 3)R of the final sér falls: 
orchestra > orchesta, finestra > fenesta, minestra > menesta, alabastro > 
alabasto, maestro > ma(e)sto, L. rapistru > rapesta (REW 7056); 4) V 
tends to fall before r: L., It. favore > faore, L. pavore > paura. 

METATHESIS—Metathesis seems to take place almost exclusively in con- 
nection with r, either original or acquired through rhotacism: cariu > cario 
or cairo (REW 6036), berba > ereva or evera (REW 4109), (in) fulcire > 
nfrocere (REW 5354), praecantare > percanta(re) (REW 6709), praecoquu 
> percuoco (REW 6712), publicu > prubbeco (REW 6805), pulmone > 
premmone (REW 6833), petra > preta (REW 6445), verecundia > vriogna, 
vritu > vrito, Oscan octufri > ottrufo (REW 6036), Sp. encastrar > 


ncrasta(re). ‘To this same class belong, among many others: acievro (acerbo), 
crapiccio, crapa, fraveca, fravecatore, gravune (carboni), Savratore, bordacché 
(< Fr. brodequin). 

Other cases of metathesis occur in words containing original etymological 
I: L. speculu, It. —— Neap. schiecco; Germ. klappon, It. chiappe, Neap. 


pacche; L. *maculare, It. macchiare, Neap. nchiacca(re); L. *piluccare, It. 
spilluzzicare, Neap. spuzzulia(re) or spezzoleia(re). 

An interesting isolated case of metathesis, where r or / are not concerned, is 
It. intestini > Neap. stentina (G. Bertoni, L’elemento germanico nella lingua 
italiana, Genova, 1914, p. 181). 

APOCOPE—Apocopation per se seems to limit itself as a class to the 
elimination of -re of the infinitive inflectional ending of most verbs: crepare 
> creba, impiegare > mbiepé, indorare > ndurd, caminare > cammend, morire 
> muri, venire > veni, vedere > vede or veré, ire > i (S. Di Giacomo, Teatro, 
Lanciano, 1910, p. 9). 

Certain words when used as titles of address undergo apocopation, but not 
as extensively as in Italian or other Romance languages: signor(e) > signd, 
santo > san, frate > fra, zio (zia) > zi, compare > cumpd. Donna (ronna), 
bellu, bello, etc., do not apocopate. 

Common cases of apocopation are: po (poi), pe (per), be or mbe (bene), 
embé (ebbene), pre’ (pre(ve)te) in the expression zi pre’, mo or mmo (L. 
modo) . 

Proper names are generally apocopated when used vocatively: Concetta > 
Cuncé, Donato > Duna or Runa, Nicola > Nicé, etc. ' 
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Some words of foreign derivation, not otherwise assimilated into the dia- 
lect, undergo apocopation: Sp. caracol > caracd, Fr. commode > cu(m)méd, 
Fr. tirebouchon > tirabuscid, Fr. fourchette > fursce. 

Apocopation ad libitum, in current speech, is frequent in repetitives such 
as, for example: iammo ia!™ guagliona guaglid! aspetta aspé! etc., and is other- 
wise a matter of individual taste in the evershifting emotional expressions of 
the people. 

EPITHESIS—Analogously with Italian, epithesis occurs in Latin words 
ending in consonant. Of these, however, but few have become an integral 
part of the dialect: amen > ammenne, omnibus > omnibusse, lapis > lappese, 

ibus > quibusse (metaphorically for “money”), cuius > cuiusso ( avven- 
turiere), alias > aliasse (S. Di Giacomo, Poesie, 3. ed., 1925, p. 62), bis > 
bisse (F. Russo, Poesie, p. 27). Similarly in words of foreign origin: Sp. dosel 
> tosello, Sp. papel > papello, Fr. grattoir > grattuare, Fr. trottoir > trot- 
tuare, Fr. croc > crocco, Fr. chic > scicco, (Fr.) tic tac > tticche ttacche, 
Prov., Piedm., Lomb. bren > vrenna, O. H. G. ruf > rova, M. H. G. kifel > 
ieffola, Arabic garad > iorda. 

Words ending in i acquire an epithetic semi-mute e: mai > maie, assai > 
assaie, guai > gusie, noi > nuie, voi > vuie. The same is true of the following 
verbal forms: a) Second person singular of the present indicative of certain 
verbs in -are: fai > faie, vai > vaie, stai > staie; b) Second person singular 
of the future of all verb classes: parlerai > parlarraie, crederai > crerarraie, 
morirai > ‘murarraie, avrai > avarraie; c) First (and third) person singular 
of the preterite of verbs in -are: pescai > pescaie, pescd > pescaie; mangiai > 
mangiaie, mangid > mangiaie. 

Significant is the paragoge of mo into mnoppete (E. A. Mario, Vangelo, 
1928, p. 78) recalling as it does Tuscan noe, our familiar nope, and analogous 
forms in various other dialects. 

* * 

A comprehensive analysis of these “accidenti generali” shows a consistent 
tendency within the dialect toward the elimination of harsh or unpleasing 
sounds by a) the dropping of the initial “hard vowels” e and i (cf. Apheresis) ; 
b) an abundance of the initial or prosthetic “soft vowel” a; c) the frequent 
resorting to anaptyxis (fantasema for fantasma, etc.), the avoidance of hiatus 
(cevoza for (Neap.) ceoza, etc.), and of diphthongization (maiesta for maesta, 
etc.) (cf. Epenthesis); d) the moderate use of syncope as against Italian or 
other Romance tongues; e) the apocopation of the otherwise ever-present in- 
finitive ending -re; and f) the smoothing over of other final syllables through 
epithesis, and especially by virtue of the general obscuration of all unaccented 
final vowels. 
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Romanisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, Heidelberg, 1911; Romanisches ety- 
mologisches Wérterbuch, 3 Aufi., ib., 1930—; G. B. Padiglione, Nuovo di- 
zionario napolitano-italiano, Napoli (no date); F. Piscopo, ’E scugnizze, nuovi 
poemetti dialettali, Napoli, 1915; B. Puoti, Vocabolario domestico napoletano 
e toscano, Napoli, 1850; G. Rohlfs, Griechen und Romanen in Unteritalien, 
Genéve, 1924; Etymologisches Worterbuch des unteritalienischen Grazitét, 
Halle, 1930; F. Russo, Poesie, edizione definitiva a cura di Pasquale Ruocco, 
Napoli (1928 ?); E. Scarpetta, E buscia o é verité, Napoli, 1909; Na bona 
guagliona, ib., 1909; Na commedia de tre atti scritta da Don Felice Sciosciam- 
mocca, poeta dis perato, ib., 1909; Nun la trovo a mmareta, ib., 1909; Quinnece 
solde so cchik assaje de semila lire, ib., 1909; F. G. Starace, Povera guagliona! 
Napoli, 1898; H. H. Vaughn, A Brief Study of the Phonology of the Nea- 
politan Dialect, Romanic Review, I, 1910 (pp. 159-180); F. Wentrup, 
Beitrage zur Kenntniss der neapolitanischen Mundart, Wittenberg, 1855; N. 
Zingarelli, Vocabolario della lingua Italiana, Greco Milanese, 1922; D. Zinno, 
A Brief Outline of Foreign Influences on the Neapolitan Dialect, RoMANIC 
Review, XXIII, 1932 (pp. 237-242). 
Donato ZINNO 

New York, N. Y. 


PYGMALION IN SPAIN 


T was late in 1762, the year which brought him persecution and exile, that 
Jean Jacques Rousseau vrote what was described at that time by a friend 
as “‘an admirable piece—a drama in one act for one actor . . .Pygmalion”;1 

but it was not until the Spring of 1770, while the Genevan was passing a short 
but happy period with friends in Lyons, after his return from England, that 
music was set to it, or the play acted.2_ News of the event travelled quickly to 
Paris, and soon comments upon the novelty were circulated through some of the 


1 Julie de Bondeli to Dr. Zimmerman, Jan. 21, 1763. In Ed. Bodeman, Julie de Bondeli 
. . . » Hanover, 1874, 249. Quoted by Edgar Istel, “La Partition originale du Pygmalion de 
J. J. Rousseau”, Annales de la Société Jeam Jacques Rousseau, I, Geneva, 1905, 141. 

2 Istel, op. cit., 142. 
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private journals. The text itself was printed in the Mercure de France, at 
Vienna, and at Geneva, in 1771; at Vienna and Brussels the following year; 
but not until 1775 did a version authorized by Rousseau issue from a Paris 
press. Another Paris edition appeared in 1781, and one in Brussels in 1786.4 

In the meantime the vogue of Pygmalion had swept over Europe; and 
translations were general. Ten versions appeared in Italian in the ’70’s; seven 
in the ’80’s; and two as late as 1809.5 Seven German translations were pub- 
lished between 1771 and 1788.° These printed versions were only an index to 
its popularity on the stage. First presented in Paris in 1775, the work was 
already well known in Germany, for it had been given several times at Weimar 
in 1772 with the music of Schweitzer, and in Vienna with that of Aspelmeier. 
It was performed at Gotha in 1779, and many times later with the music of 
Benda; at Mannheim 14 times before 1803; at Berlin 35 times between 1797 
and 1835; and at Weimar again in 1798, 1811, and 1816.7 In Italy it was at 
the height of its popularity in the last decade of the century, the favorite setting 
being that of Cimador.® 

The secret of the popularity of this scéne lyrique lay in the novel use of 
orchestral music and gesture as a means of intensifying the emotional effect of 
declamation. Rousseau, himself, did not employ music as an accompaniment 
to the spoken words, but introduced it in the pauses, during which the actor 
suggested his feelings through gesture. The music consisted of an overture and 
interludes; but instead of these being, as formerly, unrelated compositions, which 
suggested, at the most, some exterior action, Rousseau intended that the music 
should express the emotions of the character. In conception Pygmalion was a 
synthetic work, in which declamation, recitative, gesture and music all func- 
tioned equally. Drama and music were to alternate; the orchestra was to pre- 

are for the spoken word and to interpret the mimicry of the actor. In Pygma- 
ion Rousseau sought the union of word, gesture and music, in an advance to- 
ward dramatic perfection. The German composers, in their settings of Pygma- 
lion and other texts modeled on it, advanced much further musically toward 
the goal Rousseau sought than he himself did; for they not only added an in- 
strumental accompaniment to the spoken words but, by introducing and using 
repeatedly the J/eitmotif 2s a means of intensifying the impression of the emo- 
tions portrayed, they employed the very device which Wagner later utilized in 
accomplishing that unification of the arts, to which Rousseau, in Pygmalion, 
pointed the way. 

Interest in the new form was immediate among both literati and musicians; 
as a result imitations quickly found their way to the French and the German 
stage. Among these was Ariadne at Naxos (Gotha, 1775), with music by 
Benda, which was given at Paris in 1781, and held a high place in leading 

3 Fr. M, Grimm, Correspondance littéraire . . . , IX, Paris, 1879, 22-23; [Bachaumont, 
etc.], Mémoires secrets, London, 1780, V, 136. 
4Th. Dufour, Recherches bibliographiques, Paris, 1925, 1, 219-222. 


5 Mario Schiff, “Editions et Traductions italiennes des CEuvres de Jean Jacques Rousseau”, 
in Revue des Bibliothéques, 1908, 18-29. 

® Edgar Istel, Die Entstebung des deutschen Melodramas, Berlin and Leipzig, 1906, 4; 
Dufour, op. cit., I, 223; O. G. Sonneck, Catalogue of Opera Librettos Published Before 1800, 
Washington, 1904, I, 874. 

TIstel, Entstebung, 4-5; 61. 
8 Schiff, op. cit., 25-29. 
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theaters, such as that at Mannheim and Weimar, until 1814.9 This melodrama 
nd Medea, with music by the same composer, aroused the enthusiasm of Mozart, 
who at once planned a similar work.1° Goethe was lured by the charms of 

ygmalion to the creation of that most perfect flower in the whole field of 
melodrama—Proserpina (Weimar, 1778). The music consisted of accompanied 
and unaccompanied declamation and accompanied song, connected by orchestral 
passages.11_ In the many melodramas produced in Central Europe between 
1775 and 1800 the main character was generally a woman of classical lore,— 
Dido, Andromeda, or Cleopatra,—who revealed her pain in endless monologues. 
The male actors, when present, played a minor réle. 


After such a cordial reception in other parts of Europe, not to mention 
the many imitations, adaptations and parodies that followed, it is not surprising 
that Pygmalion should have found its way into the Spanish theater, even though 
Rousseau’s works were all prohibited in Spain. Spanish leanings towards French 
drama were so pronounced in Court circles that translations of works on the 
Index were sometimes permitted publication provided the writer’s name did not 
appear on the title page; and prohibited French plays were performed with little 
protest, so long as the name of the author was not blazed abroad. How early 
this scéne lyrique was produced in Spain in its original language the writer does 
not know; it was probably given in the French theaters of the sitios reales, 
established by Aranda. There is some evidence that it was performed in the 
French theater in Cadiz which, in spite of the efforts of the French ambassador, 
was finally closed, due to the opposition to French plays there.12 According 
to a note of the ecclesiastical vicar of Madrid on an extant copy of Pygmalion 
in the Biblioteca Municipal, the work was also first presented in the Capital in 
its original language, but the exact date of the performance is not indicated.1% 

Yet the French theaters were not the only channel through which Pygma- 
lion entered Spain, for it came in by another little suspected—by way of the 
Spanish Jesuits in Italy. Only a few years after the work was performed in 
Paris, Manuel Lassala, one of the exiled members of that order, was busy in 
Bologna, making an Italian translation. This was published in 1783 in a volume 
entitled Ormasinda. Tragedia. Con alcune scene liriche, one of which was “Pim- 
malione del Sig. Giangiacomo Rousseau, tradotto del francese”.14 When this 
reached Valencia, Eusebio de Canas made a Spanish translation which was used 
in the theaters but apparently remained unpublished.15 Nevertheless the work 


9 Istel, Entstebung, 21; F. Gaiffe, Le Drame en France au XVIIle Siécle, Paris, 1910, 237. 

Nohl, Mozerts Briefe, Salzburg, 1865, 220. 

11 Istel, Entstebung, 88-93. 

12 Chevalier de Burgoanne, Travels in Spain. Translated from the French of the 3rd 
edition (Paris, 1803), in John Pinkerton, A General Collection of the Best and Most Interesting 
Voyages and Travels ..., V, London, 1809, $32. 

13 Under date of Jan. 6, 1793, Santos Diez Gonzalez wrote: “He examinado el adjunto 
Monélogo, intitulado Pigmaliénm, traduccién libre al castellano del francés, en cuyo idioma se 
ha representado en el Coliseo de Operas de esta corte, y no hallo reparo en que se permita repre- 
sentar en los Coliseos espafioles de la misma villa”. (Cf. José Subira, “Los ‘Melélogos’ de Rous- 
seau, Iriarte y otros autores”, in Revista de la biblioteca, archivo y museo, V, 1928, 142. 

14 Carlos Sommervogel, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jesus, Paris, 1893, IV, col. 1544. 
This translation is not mentioned by Schiff. 

15 Justo Pastor Fuster, Biblioteca valenciana, Valencia, 1827-1830, II, 330, 
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became known, and, by 1788, a Spanish translation made by the sainete writer, 
Gonzalez del Castillo, was printed in Cadiz and performed in the theater there.1® 
Pygmalion was no less popular at the Capital, for that same year a translatio 
by Juan Diego Raxo was printed in Madrid by Antonio Fernandez;1*7 and thi 
Spanish version approved for performance in the theater in 1793 was printed in 
1790 with both civil and ecclesiastical approval. The translator was probably 
the indefatigable Francisco Mariano Nipho.1® By the time the 1790 edition 
of the Index was issued— this prohibited all of Rousseau’s works to all classes 
of readers—there were at least four Spanish translations of Pygmalion in general 
circulation. 

Even before it was thus generally known, the work had caught the atten- 
tion of a Spanish writer, Tomas de Iriarte, who was also a practical musician 
and much interested in orchestral music. In 1789 he wrote an imitation of 
Pygmalion, which became the model for many Spanish mondlogos, or uniper- 
sonales as they came to be called. This was Guzman el Bueno,1® which was 
given its premiere at Cadiz that same year, and was then presented in Madrid 
at the Principe from Feb. 26 until March 8, 1791, when the annual theatrical 
season closed. Three editions of the play quickly followed; and both the form 
and subject matter became topics for much discussion. The special interest 
of Iriarte’s work, from a literary standpoint, is due to the adaptation of Spanish 
subject matter to this new form; while the score, also the work of Iriarte, is 
noteworthy, for it not only echoes Haydn, the father of chamber music, in 
thought-content but also reveals points of remarkable similarity with the score 
that Rousseau is believed to have written for Pygmalion after realizing how 
far short of his conception the original setting of Coignet fell.2® Clearly 
Iriarte, in his music, scored for strings, flute, oboe, clarinet, and trumpet, fol- 
lowed Rousseau rather than any of the German composers of melodramatic 
music, who added accompaniments to the spoken text, or any of the Italians, 
who insisted upon having the words sung; for the Spaniard added music only 
“in the intervals”. That Iriarte’s model for this escena trdgica unipersonal 
was generally known in Spain at that time is shown by some of the lines of the 
“Introduccion” which Comella wrote to precede its performance. 

““gPues por qué ha de pareceros 
extrafio que un espafiol 


16 Juan Ignacio Gonzalez del Castillo, Pigmaledm. Versién parafrdstica, en metro castellano 
endecasilabo, escena lirica original francés, representada en 1788. Cédiz, en la imprenta de D. 
Juan Jiménez Carrefio. (Listed, but not printed, in Sainetes de D. Juan Ignacio de Gonzdlez del 
Castillo, Cadiz, 1846, IV, p. Ix. Also listed, but not printed, by Leopoldo Cano in Obras 
completas de Don Juan Ignacio de Gonzdlez del Castillo, Madrid, 1914). 

17 Pigmalién. Escena lirica, traducida por D. Juan Diego Raxo, del francés al castellano. 
Papel en 4° de 12 p. En Madrid, por Antonio Ferndndez, 1788. (This note was given the writer 
by Prof. Charles B. Qualia, who copied the item from a contemporary periodical in Madrid). 

18 Pigmalién, Mondlogo patético traducido de (sic) francés libremente, y aumentado en 
verso castellano por D. F. M. N, There is a copy in the Biblioteca Nacional, and also in the 
Biblioteca Municipal. 

19 Guzman el Bueno: sololoquio % escena trdgica unipersonal con muiisica en sus intervalos. 
Por D. Tomds de Iriarte. “Un cuaderno en 8°” announced in the Gaceta of Feb. 25, 1791. 
(Cf. E. Cotarelo y Mori, Iriarte y su época, Madrid, 1897, 403). A Cadiz edition had been 
issued in 1790, according to Subir4, op. cit., 146. 

20 Subird, op. cit., 142-146, who follows E. Istel, Jean Jacques Rousseau als Kompomnist 
seiner lyrischen Scene “Pygmalion”, Leipzig, 1901. 
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haga el Guzman? Dime, el cielo 

hizo distincién de climas 

cuando repartié el talento? 

Ademis, este Guzman 

también en Cadiz se ha hecho, 

en donde igualéd el aplauso 

a su gran merecimiento. 

gEl Pigmaleén en Madrid 

no merecié un gran concepto? 

eConque el pueblo de esta corte 

no habra de gustar de ello 

porque lo hace un espajfiol, 

porque es espafiol su ingenio?”?1 

So enthusiastic was the reception accorded the work of Iriarte that imita- 

tions soon followed. Its earliest rival for popularity was El Hijo de Guzmdn, 
or El joven Pedro de Guzmdn, an escena unipersonal presented in 1793. The 
music consisted of an overture and eight single numbers; the language was ex- 
ceedingly high-flown; but the value of the whole was slight, and the work soon 
disappeared from the stage. Of much greater interest from the standpoint of 
literary history was a parody written by Félix Samaniego. This Basque had 
little love to waste on Iriarte, due to the rivalry which had developed over their 
fables, but he was interested in the theater and in Rousseau, with whose works, 
in spite of the Index, he was thoroughly familiar.22 After reading Iriarte’s 
mondélogo, Samaniego wrote to his uncle, Mariano Urquijo: 


Apénas lei el Sololoquio de Guzmdn el Bueno, exclamé: !perdidos somos! 
El maldito ejemplo de Pigmaleén, perdéneme su mérito, nos va a inundar la 
escena de una nueva casta de locos. La pereza de nuestros ingenios encontrara 
un recurso cémodo para lucirlo en el teatro, sin el trabajo de pelear con las 
dificultades que ofrece el didlogo. Cualquiera poetastro elegira un hecho his- 
térico, 6 un pasage fabuloso, 6 inventara un argumento; extender4 su razona- 
miento, lo sembrara de contrastes, declamaciones, apéstrofes y sentencias, hard 
hablar a su héroe una 6 dos horas con el cielo 6 con la tierra, con las paredes 6 
con los muebles de su cuarto; procurar4 hacernos soportable tal delirio con la 
distraccién de allegro, adagio, largo, presto, con sordinas o sin ellas; y se saldr& 
nuestro hombre con ser autor de un soliloquio, monélogo 6 escena tragico- 
cémico-lirica unipersonal. 

“Esta idea me hizo tomar la pluma al momento y poniendo delante a 
Guzman el Bueno, sin mas que seguir su soliloquio, y variar 6 quitar 6 afiadir 
lo conveniente a mi objeto, hice mi parodia: leila, y me parecié una bagatela que 
podia bastar 4 cortar los progresos de la monologuimania, que iba a dominar 4 
nuestros autorcillos”.2% 


21 Quoted by Subir’, op. cit., 146-147. 

22 See Samaniego’s “Carta sobre el teatro”, published anonymously in El Censor, Jan., 1786. 
It is reprinted in Obras cri us de D. Félix Maria de Samaniego, Bilbao, 1898, 81-102. 

23 “La respuesta de mi tio sobre lo que vera el curioso lector, publicada contra la voluntad 
de su merced, con licencia, afio 1792”, in Obras inéditas 6 poco conocidas del imsigne fabulista 
Don Félix Maria de Samaniego, Vitoria, 1866, 218-219. 
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Samaniego’s work was never performed, for while it was in the publisher’s 
hands Iriarte died; and its author felt impelled to recall the manuscript.24 His 
prophecy—‘“nos va a inundar la escena de una nueva casta de locos”—wag 
however, fulfilled. Meldlogos, serious and comic, in translations from othe 
languages and in original Spanish, appeared both in the public theaters and in 
private performances. By 1793 Ariadna abandonada en Naxos, Hero y Leandro 
(translated from French prose to Spanish verse), and Dido abandonada were 
on sale in printed form in Madrid, according to the Gacetas of that year; and 
all appeared on the stage.25 Policena, “escena tragica,” was given in 1794.78 
The similarity of the subject matter of these meldlogos with those produced in 
Germany and France is striking. Ariadna had travelled from Gotha in 1775 
to Mannheim, Weimar, and Paris.27 . Dido, with text b, Goué, given at Munich 
in 1779, was included in Lassala’s volume of 1783; in the translation of Eusebio 
de Canas, it became popular in Spain.28 Other titles of “‘meldlogos”, pro- 
duced in Madrid that same year, indicate that Spanish writers were following 
Iriarte in adapting the form to a Spanish content, for among the productions 
were Los amantes de Teruel, El Arnesto, Florinda, and El poeta escribiendo un 
mondlogo. Comella, the most popular writer of plays of that day, turned his 
attention also to the new genre; in 1793 his La funcién casera was presented 
and two years later Juan de la Enreda. Among the comic works of this t 
were Don Antén el holgazdn, El famoso Rompegalas, and El mercader anal 


Something of the evolution of this dramatic genre in Spain is sketched in 
a review of a “melodrama en un acto”, El amor dichoso, published in El memo- 
rial literario in September, 1793: 

“De algun tiempo a esta parte dieron los poetas en escribir escenas uniper- 
sonales, o de una sola persona, que liamaron mondlogos. Como para evitar el 
cansancio o el fastidio de una representacién larga se dividié en intervalos de 
musica, que acompafiaba en los discursos las armonias propias de los afectos, 
llegé a agradar este género de espectaculo, bien que sélo hacia una parte de una 
funcién de teatro, mezclando al mismo tiempo otros dramas cortos de un acto o 
dos ya de musica ya sin ella. Pero bien pronto cansaron los mondélogos. Sus- 
tituyeron a éstos algunas representaciones mudas y de vistosas perspectivas, a 
manera de mal formadas pantomimas, que gustaron poco. De resulta de esto 
hicieron una especie nueva de piezas que saliesen de mondlogos, y ya habia 
didlogos, y trilogos, acompafiando siempre los descansos la musica instrumental. 
Todavia saliéd une cuarta especie, compuesta de canto representado e intervalos 
de musica, queriendo parecerse en la mayor parte a las zarzuelas, aunque las 
han intitulado éperas y melodramas. Tales son algunas piezas de que ya hemos 
dado razon . . . y tal es ésta.” 


In a review three months later in the same periodical of Ariadna en 
Naxos, a “melodrama en un acto con periodos de musica”, there is further 
reference to the confusion of terms descriptive of the new form: 


24 Tbid., 101-102. 

25 Cotarelo y Mori, Iriarte, 403. 

26 José Subird, “La escena tragica ‘Policena’”, in Revista de la biblioteca, archivo y museo, 
V, 1928, 360-364. 

27 Istel, Entstebung, 21. 

28 [bid., 96; Fuster, op. cit., li, 330. 
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“A este trilogo se da el nombre de melodrama; jotra confusién! Melo- 
drama quiere decir verso suave, verso cantado, canto, y aqui no se canta nada; 
también a la Opera se llamé melodrama. El segundo titulo, “con periodos de 
musica”, no explica mas ni menos. Ello es una escena tripersonal para hablar 
mucho sin sustancia entre los espacios musicos”’. 

The enthusiasm for meldlogos continued in Spain over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and parallels the period in which similar works were popular in Germany, 
France, and Italy. The survival of the type even after the French invasion is 
attested by Napoledn desesperado (1808), El domingo by Rodriguez de Arellano 
(1810), and the performance of Guzmén el Bueno as late as 1812. The texts 
assumed various forms: at first the umipersonales held the entire attention; 
slowly a second actor was introduced; and finally melodramas in which any 
number of characters figured became popular. By 1794 the Italian influence 
had so far prevailed that in Policena one of the characters sings some of her lines 
as a recitative and others as an aria, both accompanied by the orchestra. The 
vogue spread to the colonies; unipersonales were produced from Buenos Aires 
to Mexico City.2® From the literary standpoint, none of the Spanish productions 
bear comparison with the work of Rousseau, as was realized by Quintana when 
he said that Pygmalion should have been the only one of its kind ever written;*° 
from the musical, only that of Iriarte shows any genuine feeling for the part 
which the orchestra, according to Rousseau’s conception, was to play. 

Pygmalion itself did not disappear from the Spanish stage. Although the 
Gonzalez del Castillo version was prohibited in 1793,°1 permission was given 
that same year for the presentation in Madrid of the version printed in 1790.32 
Rousseau’s scéne lyrique was again presented in 1796 by the Italian opera com- 


pany playing at Los Cajfios; for this the music of Cimador, already extremely 
popular in Italy, furnished the background.*3 Another version of the text by 
F. Duran, widely used in the theaters, went through three editions by 1816,34 
by which time the melodrama, as conceived by Rousseau, had fairly well run 
its course both in Spain and in central Europe. 


J. R. Speci 
Unrversity oF Texas, AUSTIN 


DISSIMILATION OF CONSONANTS IN SPANISH 


HIS article attempts to show under what circumstances dissimilation of 

consonants in Spanish may occur, and the physiological and psychological 

reasons for the changes to which consonants are subject through this 
phenomenon. It seems to be principally physiological causes that determine the 
consonants that are dissimilated and those selected to replace them. 

The definition of Sr. R. Menéndez Pidal of dissimilation—that “se produce 


29 Fernandez de Lizardi’s El unipersonal de Agustin de Iturbide (Mexico, 1823) is an 
evidence of the survival of its popularity in the colonies, even after the vogue had passed in Spain. 

30 “Sobre la poesia castellano del sige XVIII”, in B. A. E., XIX, 151. 

31 Suplemento al indice expurgetorio del aio de 1790, Madrid, 1805. The edict is 

dated Feb. 1, 1793. 

32 See note 18. 

33 Luis Carmena y Millan, Crénica de la épera italiana en Madrid, Madrid, 1878, 37. 

34 Pigmalién, escena lirica puesta libremente en verso castellano por Don F. Durdn. 
Tercera edicién corregida, Madrid, 1816. Copy in the British Museum. 
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para suprimir la incémoda semejanza entre dos sonidos de una palabra”1— 

applies much better to consonants than to vowels. With the exception of the 
cases of the two nasals mn, it is nearly always the avoidance of the repetition 
of the same sound. This alteration, rather than the omission, of a consonant, 
is by far the more usual in Spanish. 

Sr. Menéndez Pidal says* that the principal conditions that make a conso- 
nant stronger “para que sea inductora y no inducida, suelen ser”: 1) to begin 
the syllable, being supported by a preceding consonant; 2) to be in the stressed 
syllable; 3) if both are intervocalic, to be the second of these two, for the 
tendency to anticipate is more common than the contrary. 

With these statements the writer begs to differ. Though there are many 
cases of dissimilation of consonants that these principles would account for, 
there are many others, given below, that cannot be explained in these ways, 
such as: locale > lugar; *almendla > almendra; lorer > laurel; viridariu 
(French verger) > vergel; etc. The principles that seem to govern dissimila- 
tion of consonants in general are as follows: 1) It is the second, rather than the 
first, of two consonants that undergoes change (with exceptions due to the 
reasons following, which predominate over this principle); 2) the sound r is 
particularly easily pronounced after b, d and ¢, and, to a lesser degree, after 
f and g, and is rarely altered in this position,* causing the other r to be the 
one that suffers replacement, and itself tending to be the substitute for » and 
I in this position; 3) well-known terminations resist dissimilation, causing the 
change to occur in the earlier part of the word; 4) initial r, being pronounced 
rr, resists dissimilation. 

The effect of rule 3 is probably the cause of rule 3 of the first group, and 
the ease of pronunciation of r after b, d, t, (f, g) probably gave rise to rule 1 
of the first group. 

Dissimilation occurs principally between: 1) m and m; 2) r and r; 3) I 
and /; 4) mand m. Since, in the first case, it is the that is dissimilated, che 
consonants are all alveolars; and it will be seen that in each instance the conso- 
nant that replaces one of these is also an alveolar—in other words, the point 
of articulation is not altered, only the manner of articulation, and the sound 
is not drastically changed. N does not replace / or r, but r may replace / or 
n, and I may replace r or m. In the first case the nasal is necessarily replaced 
by a consonant that is not nasal; and in the other cases the tendency is not to- 
ward the nasal, which state of affairs we might rather expect, as the pronuncia- 
tion of a nasal requires a movement of the uvula, which makes an additional 

difference in the manner of articulation. 

1) mn > mbr. A considerable number of such words is found: hominem 
> hombre; femina > hembra; legumen > legumbre; lumen > iumbre; vimen 
> vimbre; examen > enjambre; nomen > nombre; culmen > cumbre; ae- 
ramen > alambre; coriamen® > corambre; etc. 


1 Manual de gramdtica bistérica espatola, Sth ed., Madrid, 1929, § 66. 
2 See “Dissimilation of Vowels in Spanish” (Romanic Review, XXV, 1934, 219-223) 
by W. E. Knickerbocker. 
3 Manual, § 66 (2). 
4 Roble, treated later, forms an exception (§ 2A). 
5 Kérting (Lateinisch isches Wérterbuch) gives cor(i)amen. Cf. Italian corame, 
and dru. Possibly due to 


and Spanish culantro, which seam to be derived from 


‘ 
‘ 
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It appears that mbr offers greater facility of pronunciation than mbl, and 
even br than bl. The former of these two groups occurs considerably more 
often in the language, it seems, though this statement is only the impression of 
the writer and not the result of a systematic study. Romance groups of in- 
terior consonants of which the second was r developed merely like intervocalic 
groups (piper > pebre; liberare > librar)®, whereas such groups composed of 
a consonant followed by / sometimes had a different development (tribulu > 
*trib’lo > trillo; sibilare > *sib’lar > chillar; insubulu > *insub’lu > en- 
jullo; capula > *cap’la > cachas). The probability of the somewhat lesser 
degree of ease of pronunciation of bi is strengthened by the metathesis occurring 
in the semi-learned form, silbar < sibilere; a change of br to rb would, unless 
there were other circumstances causing it, be quite surprising. We have a case 
of m - 2 > m -I| in comunicare > comulgar; the final r of the infinitive 
would tend to prevent the substitution of r for n. 

2 A) r-r>r-1.7 Examples: arbore > arbol; carcere > carcel; mar- 
more > mdrmol; miércores > miércoles; stercore > estiércol; robur > roble; 
——— > Cristébal; O. Span. lorer > laurel; viridariu (French verger) 
> vergel. 

The first five of these words are in accordance with No. 1 of the second 
group of rules and with No. 2 of the first group, which likewise accounts for 
roble, whereas rule 4 also explains this. For this last rule there is, as far as the 
writer has observed, no other example, but the force with which an initial r 
is trilled makes it seem very probably a correct principle, particularly as this 
seems to be the cause of the rare dissimilation of br to bl, of which he has no 
other example. Both groups of rules explain Cristébal.8 Lebrel is in accord- 
ance with M. P.’s rule 1, but is in conflict with his rule 2. Both rule 1 and 
rule 2 of the new group account for this. M. P.’s rules do not explain /aurel 
nor vergel; in fact, according to them, such a case as lorer is not covered, and 
in verger it should be the first r that is altered. The change in both these 
words is in accordance with the principle that it is the second of two conso- 
nants that is dissimilated provided there are no extraneous influences. 


2 B) r-r>I1-,r. Examples: *verdurera > verdulera; taratru > tala- 
dro; O. Span. cerebro > celebro, cerebro; coriandru > culantro; aeramen > 
alambre; paraveredus > parafrenu > palafrén®; torondo > *torondro > 
tolondro; sirguero > silguero. 

In the majority of the words of this group, M. P.’s rules 1 and 2 conflict, 
as, for instance, in taratru, according to these rules, both r’s are in strong 
position. The change in such words is explained by rule 2 of the new group. 
{n verdurera, we have r in three places. The first would not be altered be- 
cause of the influence of verde; the change in the ending -era would scarcely 


analogy with coraza (Italian corazza) < coriacea), in which the é seems to have been lost 
through dissimilation by elimination of vowels. 

6 Manual, § 56. 

TIn this and the following lists, the writer has included all the words that have come to 
his notice, but there are, no doubt, several others that might be added. 

8 Rule 1 of M. P. and rules 1 and 2 of the new group. 

- "OGE orofrés < auri fresu, the first r not dissimilated because of the consciousness of the 

meaning of oro, nor the second because fr is more usual than fl and probably an easier group 
to pronounce. 


. 
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occur, according to rule 3, and the second r is the one to be replaced. Being 
the middle one, it would be expected to be dissimilated. This word, too, offers 
a conflict with M. P.’s rules (2 and 3), as does alambre in regard to the / 
(rules 1 and 2). The retention of the group fr in palafrén is apparently due 
to folk etymology?® (influence of frenum), although the change of the first r 
is in accordance with rule 2 of the new group. In silguwero, the termination 
-ero remains, the first r having been dissimilated in accordance with rule 3 of 
the new group. M. P.’s rules do not cover this word. 

As n does not replace any other consonant through dissimilation, the only 
substitute for r is /. 

3) 1-1 >1--4. Examples: locale > lugar; Guillelmo > Guillermo; 
*alaundula > *alond’la > alondra; glandula > landre; amiddula > almendra; 
fil(iu) eclesia > filigrés > feligrés. Lugar, Guillermo,1+ almendra and feligrés 
are contrary to the M. P. rules, but are all in accordance with the new group. 

DI is a group that offers special difficulty of pronunciation and is conse- 
quently particularly liable to alteration—either through dissimilation when this 
is possible, or through metathesis (cf. the semi-learned words cabildo < capi- 
nals espalda < spatula, etc., and the normal phonetic development of dental 
+ I into j, as: vetulu > viejo; mitulu > al-meja). Dn presents the same 
awkwardness of enunciation, and also results in alteration, in this case through 
metathesis: catenatu > candado; serotinu > serondo. This difficulty of pro- 
nunciation is due to the fact that a dental, being pronounced with the tip of 
the tongue against the inner face of the teeth, loses its explosive quality when 
followed oT (or ), which is not the case when followed by r, for there is 
normally a slight vocalic element between r and a preceding or a following 
consonant,!2 which allows the explosion of a preceding occlusive. 

4 A) »-n>I1-n. Examples: de-in-ante > delante; Barcinona > 
Barcelona. No doubt the consciousness of the derivation of denante from ante 
caused the of this portion of the word to remain; consequently the first » 
was the one to be dissimilated. It seems probable that the influence of the 
termination -on, -ona caused a dissimilation of the same sort in Barcinona. 

There are two cases of dissimilation of two contiguous nasals (other than 
those in No. 1), one mm, the other 2m — antenatu > annado > alnado; anima 
> *anma > alma. The writer has not observed any other cases of dissimila- 
tion of mn or nm, though there are no doubt others. The above words deserve 
special consideration since there is no intervening consonant, as there is in all 
the other cases we are discussing (even in m’n a consonant developed). Annado 
might have given arnado, anrado or anlado; possibly the similarity of these 
forms with already existing words prevented such development (armado, 
(h\ onrado, lado). Amnrado would be the least likely because r after 7 is trilled 
like rr, and the alteration would strike one’s consciousness. In anima > alma, 
as m is not a consonant that may be dissimilated, only the » might change. 
The only alternative was therefore arma, which would not develop because of 
the word of this form. In considering both alnado and alma, it must be borne 
in mind that / is little more than a denasalized »—that is, in addition to moving 


10 Manual, § 70 (1). 


11 Though mentioned in the Manual, § 66 (2) as an example of this form of dissimila- 
tion, this is really a dissimilation of I] — I. 


12 See T. Navarro Tomis, Promunciacién espanole, Madrid, 1926, § 113. 
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the uvula back to prevent the passage of air through the nasal cavities, we 
separate the sides (or, only one side) of the tongue from the molars to allow 
the escape of the air through the mouth, the tip of the tongue remaining in 
almost the same position. There is, therefore, much less change in the position 
of the tongue between and / than between » and r, which makes the substi- 
tution of "y for m more probable than that of r for m, provided that the nasals 
are contiguous, as they are in these words. 

4B) n-n >n-r. Examples: sanguine > sangre; *lendine (for lens, 
lendem) > liendre. These words form a conflict between M. P.’s rules 1 and 
2. They may be explained by rule 2 of the new group. 

4 C)n-n>n-Il. Examples: espaién > espanol; inguen > ingle. The 
dissimilation of the second, rather than the first, consonant, in espaiién might 
be explained by rule 1 of the new group, but of course Espata would have pre- 
vented dissimilation of the #. rob is more difficult to explain. According to 
the principle contained in rule 2 of the new group, one would have expected 
ingre. This form did exist in Old Spanish, but the other form prevailed. 


In dissimilation of consonants through elimination, there is little new to 
add. The dropping of r in *tremblar > temblar seems, at first, a case at point, 
and a surprising loss of r, as we have seen that ¢r is a persistent group offering 
at least as much facility of pronunciation as mbl, and r comes earlier in the 
word than /. Sr. Menéndez Pidal classifies it as a case of dissimilation.1* This 
loss of r is apparently not through dissimilation, however, even though it re- 


sults in the avoidance of the two groups of explosive + liquid. We must 
attribute this disappearance of r to the difficulty of pronunciation of the forms 
of this verb that are stressed on the roof, causing ie to follow ¢r (*triemblo, 
*triemblas, etc.). Trie- is difficult to pronounce and caused a simplification, 
just as there was, of a different sort, in flueco > fleco, fruente > frente, Bu- 
rueva > Bureba.14 Cf. criebo > quiebro, crieba > quiebra, etc., in which 
— awkwardness of pronunciation probably caused the metathesis in this 


Postrero, through lack of elimination of the first r, is worthy of note. 
Influenced by primarius, postremus > postrarius,1® and the result was postrero, 
primero, but the analogy was not carried to the loss of the first r (* postero). 
This may be due to a tendency to insert r after s#,1® if such a tendency actu- 
ally existed. The affinity of these consonants would cause the r to be retained. 
Convenient as such an explanation would be, the existence of this tendency 
is far from proved. It seems likely that the insertion of r in the words men- 
tioned by Menéndez Pidal is due to other causes; thus, the r of estrella may be 
due to the influence of astrum; that of registro may be attributed to a con- 
fusion between the Latin suffixes is#a and istrum;17 that of estropajo may be 
due to the influence of estregar through the derivative estropajear, because of 
the idea of ‘scrubbing’; even the word estropear may be taken into consideration 

13 Manual, § 66 (3). 

14 Ibid, § 13 (2). 

15 Ibid., § 68 (1). 

16 Menéndez Pidal says there was such a tendency (§ 69 (3). 

17 See registre in Dictionnaire général de la Langue francaise by Hatzfeld & Darmesteter. 
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because of the similarity in form; that of mostrenco may be due to the influ- 
ence of mostrar, as M. P. suggests: rastrillo may come from *rastrellum 
(rastrum) instead of from rastellus, or at least the r may be due to the influ- 
ence of rastrum; rastrojo (< restojo) seems to have been the result of influence 
of rastro, even to the vowel a, though this is not mentioned by M. P.18 

There may have been some word influencing postrero which caused it to 
keep the r. Postre seems the likely word. The fact that it is used in the ex- 
pression a la (al) postre may have increased its influence. Cf. also postrar < 
prostrare. Another factor in the retention of the r may have been the ease of 
pronunciation of the group /r. 
* * 


What may be viewed as dissimilation between words, combined with 
analogy, seems entirely possible in doce, trece, which should have given doz, 
trez in modern Spanish. While not at all rejecting the explanation that they 
were the result of analogy with once, catorce, quince’® (which are the result 
of regular phonetic development) ,—for the powerful influence of this phe- 
nomenon in numbers is well known,—one may, at the same time, feel that an 
additional cause for the fact that analogy could scarcely have failed to have its 


effect here was that doz and trez would be insufficiently distinguished in sound 
from dos and fres. 


* + 


The development of confratria > O. Sp. confadria, mod. cofradia, gives 
rise to speculation as to the reason for the triumph of the modern form. R 
offers greater attraction to d than to f, yet it is the position of r after f that 
has prevailed in this word. It is true that this is in accordance with the prin- 
ciple that it is the second of two consonants in a word that suffers loss through 
dissimilation, but this tendency is not strong enough to overcome the persist- 
ence of the dr group, though it may be strong enough to overcome it when 
followed by ia, for dria presents more difficulty of enunciation than dr when 
not followed by ia. Compare the fate of r in *triemblo, which combination 
is still more difficult. The inclination to drop the r in this group of consonants 
and retain it after the f may have been strengthened by folk etymology—the 
influence of cofre and dia. 
* * * 


Finally, there is the elimination of a syllable, which is said to be through 
dissimilation,2° as: contendor < contendedor, and the old forms aprendor < 
aprendedor, cejunto < cejijunto, cazcorvo < cascocorvo. It does not seem 
that this is a deliberate dropping of a syllable, but the disappearance of a pre- 
tonic vowel between two occurrences of the same consonant, due to the failure, 
in rapid speech, to utter the vowel distinctly before the second consonant was 
pronounced. ‘This loss of the pretonic Latin vowel occurred regularly in 
Spanish except with the a. A double consonant would then result, which would 
readily be simplified to a single consonant. 


E. KNICKERBOCKER 
Crry New Yorx 


18 Ibid, § 18 (3). 
19 Ibid, § 68 (1). 
20 Ibid, § 66 (3). 


REVIEWS 


THE CHANSON DE ROLAND AND IRISH SAGAS IN 
RUSSIAN TRANSLATIONS 


Pesn’ o Rolande, a Translation with Introduction and Notes, by Boris I. Iarkho, 
Academia, Moscow and Leningrad, 1934. 


Irlandskie Sagi, Translated, with Introductory Essay and Commentary, by A. A. 
Smirnov. Moscow and Leningrad, 1933. 


The publications of Academia in Moscow and Leningrad include two 
recent volumes of especial interest to Romance students: a translation of the 
Chanson de Roland into Russian by B. I. Iarkho, and a collection of Irish heroic 
legends, translated by A. A. Smirnov. Each volume is prefaced by a long 
essay discussing literary problems, history, and social backgrounds. 


Prof. Iarkho has been investigating the Song of Roland for some years. 
In 1926 he published a monograph, Iunyi Roland, on the subject of the author- 
ship and date of the poem and the historicity of Roland. ‘There he maintained, 
among other things, that the Karlamagnus saga preserves a genuine historical 
tradition when it makes Roland the offspring of an incestuous union between 
Charlemagne and his sister. He also advanced a number of arguments against 
Bédier’s theory of a late date of composition for the poem. These arguments, 
revised and restated in the present volume, are of particular interest. If the 
poem—approximately as preserved in the Oxford text—represents the work 
of a cleric of the 11th century, without poetic model or antecedent, why, asks 
Tarkho, does his work show so little of the hagiographical material one would 
expect of such an author? Why did he choose such an obscure and inglorious 
defeat as the battle of Roncevalles and treat it entirely from the heroic (that 
is, worldly) point of view? Replying to Boissonnade (Du nouveau sur la 
Chanson de Roland, Paris, 1923), Iarkho maintains that the geography of the 
poem points to an author familiar with pre-feudal France, but not with Spain 
or (except in the Baligant episode, which Iarkho regards as a later interpolation) 
with the Mediterranean world of the Crusades. He points out that the society 
and peoples dominated by Charles in the epic are still in an early feudal stage; 
the “Franks” include Germans as well as French; Aachen, not Paris, is the capi- 
tal; there is no mention of Papal power even where the crusading spirit is 
strongest. If, then, the French crusades in Spain in the 11th-12th centuries, 
and the Crusades proper, did not evoke the Chanson de Roland, is there any- 
thing in the 8th-10th centuries which would explain the fervid, military Chris- 
tianity of the poem? To this Iarkho replies with an emphatic affirmative. He 
quotes from early Latin chronicles, hitherto neglected in this connection, to 
prove that even in the earlier period the yt g ty the heathen in Spain were 
looked upon as crusades. More important still, he draws literary parallels be- 
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tween Latin poems of the 8th-9th centuries and the Old French epic. A study 
of the Latin verses of Ermoldus Nigellus and Sedulius Scottus shows that the 
Chanson de Roland did not spring into existence full-grown, without literary 
antecedents. In the Eulogy of Emperor Louis by Nigellus, Charlemagne is 
already presented (II, 14) with the florida canities which is conventional in the 
Chanson: “Blanche ot la barbe et tot florit lo chief.” In these Latin poems, 
and indirectly in the Aeneid, we may find the explanation for the finished epic 
style of the Roland. Moreover, historical events of the early 9th century, as 

rted by Nigellus, afford a certain number of parallels to the action of the 
Chanson, which departs widely from the account of Roncevalles, as given by 
Eginhard. 

The evidence produced by Iarkho, which in general runs counter to the 
theories of Bédier, deserves to be weighed carefully. Some of the negative 
arguments (e. g., that failure to mention the Pope indicates an early date) 
are necessarily inconclusive. But there is particular value in the study of social 
forms indicating a period anterior to fully developed feudalism, with its strati- 
fied society. Even G. Lozinski, who reviewed the rest of Iunyi Roland unfav- 
orably (Romania, LII, 1926, 522 ff.) acknowledged the value of the citations 
from Latin monuments of the 9th-10th centuries, as did A. Hamel in his essay 
Franzésische und spanische Heldendichtung (Neue Jabrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft 
und Jugendbildung, IV, 1928, 39 f.). As for Roland’s incestuous origin, which 
is merely touched upon in the present volume (p. 50), the argument for his- 
toricity is less convincing, not only because the phrases of the chroniclers are so 
vague, but because there is known to be a general tendency to attribute such an 
origin to heroes at the end of a glorious dynasty. Axel Olrik has pointed this 
out in his Danmarks gamle Heltedigtning, where he quotes similar stories told of 
Hrolf Kraki, Gawain, and Cuchullain. Mordred too was supposed to be the 
son of King Arthur and his sister. These parallels indicate that the legend 
about Roland may be a purely literary one. 


+ * 


The volume of Irish legends translated by Smirnov contains representative 
tales from the heroic cycle of Ulster, and a group of fantastic legends such as 
The Voyage of Mael-Duin and The Adventures of Cormac. With one excep- 
tion, the translations are made directly from the Old Irish texts. An excellent 
general introduction surveys the history, religion, culture, and social organization 
of the early Celts, as well as the poetics of their literature. In a few instances, to 
be sure, the case for Celtic originality and Celtic influence on Western European 
literature might be more cautiously started, in the light of recent investigations. 
Thus the statement (p. 8) concerning the origin of such figures as Merlin 
might well be supplemented with a reminder that many of the most character- 
istic stories told of Merlin, formerly considered purely Celtic, bear the marks 
of derivation from the East (See, for instance, A. H. Krappe, Le Rire du Pro- 
phéte, in Studies in English Philology in Honor of Frederick Klaeber, Minne- 
apolis, 1929). More might be said, too, about the close relations of Irish and 
Scandinavian literature. But the volume is, in general, an admirable piece of 
work, carefully done and attractively presented. 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
New UNIversITy 
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Reviews 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


W. von Wartburg, Evolution et Structure de la Langue francaise, B. G. Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1934. 


Prof. v. Wartburg sets out to fill a genuine need when he states in his 
preface that it is his intention to offer a non-technical work that will indicate, 
along general lines and without undue stress on controversial points, the evolu- 
tion of the French language from its inception to the present day. The extreme- 
ly difficult task of dealing briefly and generically with so vast a topic he handles, 
for the most part, with consummate skill. If there is one general criticism 
which can be entered, from a purely linguistic standpoint, against the author’s 
method, it is that he has not achieved perfect balance in dealing with the 
various stages of the language. To the chapter on the origins of the French 
language he devotes 44 pages; 24 to the change from Vulgar Latin to Old 
French; 33 to Old French; 29 to the transition from Old to Middle French; 
26 to the 16th century; 52 to the periods of Modern French; and 34 to a dis- 
cussion of the present state of the language. It is fairly obvious that in such 
a division sufficient stress cannot be laid upon the creative and formative period 
of the French tongue, that period which is really decisive from a historical and 
linguistic point of view. 

Yet we cannot hold this too much against Prof. v. Wartburg, because his 
method of approach to the problem is not purely linguistic, but philological 
in the fullest sense of the term. Far from limiting himself to a mere discussion 
of glottological changes, he gives us, particularly in those chapters which do 
not deal with the transition from Latin to French, an account of literature, 
social psychology and history which bids fair to constitute a liberal education 
in French civilization. 

In his first chapter, honorable mention is deserved by his observations on 
the origin of feudalism, which he places in the 3rd century and attributes to 
internal causes arising within the Empire rather than to the customs of the 
Germanic invaders. His excellent handling of Old French times and conditions, 
interspersed with keen remarks on the important réle played by the Church 
in linguistic as well as political development, on the “vertical” unfolding of the 
language in the earlier period, as contrasted with the “horizontal” growth of 
the 12th and 13th centuries, his description of dialects and their origin, his 
penetrating inquiry into the causes of vowel alternation, the position of the 
Old French verb, the contrast of tenses and moods, the affective force of the 
reflexive, the imagery of the Old French language make his 3rd chapter an 
entrancing bit of reading to one philologically inclined, while in the 4th chapter 
his fine psychological analysis of analogy in verbs and of the reasons that dic- 
tated the choice of Latin loan-words, together with his ingenious comparison 
of the parallel development of tense-use and of perspective in painting, and his 
closing remarks on the importance of the disappearance of words in connection 
with the int.oduction of neologisms definitely class him with those who look 
upon linguistic change as a social and historical function rather than a subject 
of study detached from human activity. 

It is in the subsequent chapters that Prof. v. Wartburg’s fine qualities as 
a literary scholar come into play. Certain of his delineations of the writers who 
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welded the French language into its present state are descriptive jewels; take, 
for instance, his discussion of Rabelais (pp. 148-153), or his account of the 
role played by Malherbe (p. 161), or the delightful way he has of characterizing 
an author like Voltaire and his influence on the language by means of a single 
quotation (p. 196). It is true that he occasionally allows his spirit of analysis 
to carry him too far, as when he dissects a passage from Rousseau (pp. 201- 
202) with an implication of conscious striving after a certain effect, which it 
is extremely doubtful that Rousseau had in mind at the time when he wrote; 
but this fault, after all, he shares with the majority of present-day littérateurs. 
On the other hand, he offers us, in his closing chapters, an excellent summary 
of the present state of the language in relation to psychological, social and poli- 
tical factors, with a keen and somewhat novel view of the new flexional system 
of spoken French, a system which, he claims, is based on prefixes rather than 
suffixes (compare le champ, les champs of the written language with the pho- 
netic /a 54, le 5a). 

If we now revert to the two opening chapters, we find that, in contrast 
with the brilliant originality displayed in the latter portion of the book, the 
author has allowed his keen analytical mind to be held in check by the weight 
of traditional thought. His views on the formative period of the language 
betray, to a considerable degree, the orthodox belief in a Vulgar Latin which 
made a very early appearance in speech, unattended, for the most part, by 
corresponding phenomena in the written language, and which was to all intents 
and purposes Romance even before the fall of the Empire: “Latin had started 
on its way” (to becoming the vulgar tongue capable of being used by every- 
one) “long before it had even left Italy” (p. 26); “The Vulgar Latin of the 
4th and Sth centuries is far removed from Classical Latin, but very close to 
Old French” (p. 29). This method of reasoning, based upon Aristotelian de- 
duction, and not upon truly scientific investigation of the facts (and particu- 
larly of the texts) at our disposal, leads to incurable contradictions, of which 
not a few penetrate Prof. v. Wartburg’s first two chapters. 

Compare, for example, the following statements: “The chief factor in the 
development of Vulgar Latin lies in the fact that a highly developed flexional 
language, capable of very fine distinctions, was adopted by a population of 
different linguistic consciousness, which could only vaguely grasp those dis- 
tinctions” (p. 26); and: “The Franks were in the habit of speaking a language 
more complicated than Latin, which prevented them from interfering with the 
morphological and syntactical system of Latin” (p. 56). If it is a Celtic, and 
not a Germanic population that is meant in the first statement, the same con- 
trast holds, since Celtic was almost as fully developed flexionally as Latin. 


“The variety of Latin was keenly felt by the Romans themselves” says 
the author in connection with the sermo cotidianus, rusticus, urbanus, vulgaris, 
etc. (p. 27). Compare (pp. 194-195) the quotations given us by the author 
from Fénelon and Féraud on the genre élevé and genre simple, vulgaire, fami- 
lier, on the style oratoire, médiocre, simple, familier of 18th-century France. 
What a magnificent parallel! Yet its force and implications are seldom recog- 
nized by those who seek to find, in Ciceronian times, not merely the germ of 
Vulgar Latin, but an already widespread differentiation between the language 
of classical authorship and the tongue of the masses. The fact is that those 
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who are infatuated with the idea of an early breakdown of Classical Latin are 
unconsciously influenced by a subjective psychological factor. A synthetic 
language like Latin, to us who are brought up with analytical linguistic habits, 
is hard to acquire. Hence, we find it difficult to conceive how an uneducaced 
Roman peasant or an illiterate Gaul could seize its case and mood distinctions, 
and we postulate a prompt dissolution of this (to us) difficult synthetic tongue 
and its early replacement by a new and (to us) easy analytical one, forgetting 
that linguistic habits are never difficult to those who master them from child- 
hood, as proved by the fact that millions of illiterate Russian peasants speak 
today a language as richly endowed with flexional endings and case distinctions 
as Latin, without in the least feeling the need for a simplification along analy- 
tical lines. 

A reversal to an inferior culture is shown, according to the author, by the 
loss of the distinction between alius and alter (p. 30); but a new, fine dis- 
tinction between abstract and concrete is shown by the arising of the article 
(p. 32); this would supposedly indicate a higher degree of culture. The lan- 
guage abandons its clearness of time-relations by giving up certain conditional 
sentence types (p. 36); but Vulgar Latin creates (p. 35) a mew tense that 
Classical Latin had ignored, the conditional; thereby adding, it would seem, to 
the clearness of time-relations. Classical Latin, the author informs us (p. 41), 
is practically devoid of the phenomena of syntactical phonology (les livres, 
les arbres) ; yet he shows us, on the next page, such forms as optimu rex in con- 
trast with optimus omnium, even if he fails to mention the rules of scansion 
concerning the elision of final vowels and vowel plus -m combinations before 
initial vowels or 4, which undoubtedly had their roots in pronunciation, or 
forms such as magnopere, antea, undecim, hodie, diripio, amatust, etc. In his 
attempt to prove that Spanish is, from the outset, more conservative than French 
or Italian (p. 43), the author contrasts Sp. hombro (< humerus) with Fr. 
épaule and It. spalla (< spatula), making no mention, however, of Sp. espalda 
or It. omero, both of which show popular phonetic development. 

The use of the definite and indefinite articles, the author claims, appears 
as far back as the Vulgate; therefore, from the 4th century on, the use of unus 
becomes general (pp. 32-33); Aabere with the infinitive appears quite fre- 

uently (?) since the Ist century (p. 35); on the other hand, the texts show 
. survival of the passive until long after the fall of the Empire, but Romance 
development excludes their use in the spoken language (p. 33). Here we have 
two of the favorite paralogisms of the traditional school of Romance philology: 
the sporadic appearance of a given form in the texts marks its triumph in the 
spoken language; but, on the other hand, when the texts do not agree with 
preconceived notions based on purely deductive reasoning, the texts, not the 
reasoning, are at fault. It is undoubtedly this double point of view that leads the 
author to claim that sonorization of intervocalic surds dates from the 5th cen- 
tury, because, at that time, a few rare instances of it occur in the texts (p. 
43), and that in the Sth century people said ad illum amicum for amico (p. 
27). Yet the author himself (p. 37) shows us how two such forms as cantavi 
and cantatum habeo can coexist side by side for centuries, and actually con- 
tinue to exist to the present day. Why, then, when a new form first appears 
in the texts, must we grant its predominance in the spoken language? Why 


he 
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must we, on the other hand, deny existence, in Vulgar Latin times, to the pas- 
sive, which is so thoroughly attested down to the 8th century, and whose dis- 
appearance at that time, through the merging of the active and passive infini- 
tives Loy the tendency to throw tenses back into the past, has been statistically 
roved? 
. A thorough study of the Vulgar Latin texts is indispensable for a full 
understanding of the state of the language in the transitional period. Had such 
a study been undertaken by some of Prof. v. Wartburg’s authorities, he would 
not offer Charisago as evidence of the palatalization of c before @ in the 7th 
century (p. 52), in view of the conflicting fact that ch is universaliy used in 
the texts of that period to denote the strong, guttural Germanic aspiration in 
Frankish proper names (Childeberchthus, Chlodulfus, Guntacharius, etc.), and 
is often extended to Latin words before vowels other than a (chunctis, 716). 


Probably the most disappointing statement made by the author is the one 
to the effect that mental and spiritual changes have little and obscure effect 
on phonology, as compared with syntax (p. 38). Prof. v. Wartburg does not 
seem to admit that linguistic change regularly proceeds from phonology to 
morphology to syntax. Worse yet, his brilliant insight into the réle played by 
social and religious factors in Old French seems to fail him almost completely 
for a period when those factors were even more intense. It is for that reason 
that he states (p. 28) that panem, pani, pane merge into pane (without, how- 
ever, informing us that this is due to the weakening of the final syllable, due, 
in turn, to the increase of stress on the accented syllable), and in the same 
breath, that there is a tendency to extend the accusative to the detriment of 
other cases. He does not seem to believe in the creation of a single oblique case 
in the singular, arising originally from the purely phonetic phenomenon of the 
increase of the stress-accent (due in turn to profound psychological reasnns 
of a religious nature, as proved by the fact that stress-accent and its attendant 
syncopation extend to the Latin, Celtic and Germanic groups, i. ¢., those groups 
which first received the impact of a Christianization whose psycho-linguistic 
force was spent by the time it reached the Slavs), and in the partly phonetic, 
partly analogical extension of the oblique case to the plural. On the contrary 
he holds (pp. 55-56) that the stress-accent of northern Gaul was deeply in- 
fluenced by Germanic habits of accentuation and opposition of long and short 
vowels. If this had been the case, it is very likely that the Germanic system of 
accentuation on the initial syllable would also have been adopted by the Gallo- 
Roman population, and that the same phenomenon would have occurred in 
France which took place in England, when hundreds of Norman-French words 
were adopted with a shift of accent. Curiously enough, Prof. v. Wartburg 
invalidates his own argument when he offers (p. 49) Germanic proper names 
of the Hues-Huon type, with a shift of accent from the original Germanic 
in the oblique case which proves that the Latin stress-accent, which according 
to him was weaker than the Germanic, was nevertheless powerful enough to 
impose its own Cato-Caténem prototype over the imported Hugo-Higun. 

Yet it would be erroneous to class Prof. v. Wartburg altogether with the 
upholders of the traditional school of philology. In his main conclusions on 
the transitional period, his acute mind grasps the paramount importance of the 
Carolingian Renaissance as the supreme factor involved in the final separation 
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of French from Latin, and, even though only by implication, he admits that 
up to the middle of the 8th century the written language of the texts and the 
spoken tongue of the people were substantially one, and thought of as one by 
the people: “Charlemagne’s scribes attempt to write Ciceronian Latin. Hence 
Latin becomes a learned language, clearly distinct from popular speech, which 
is now definitely opposed to Latin” (pp. 58-59); ““The Carolingian Renaissance 
marks a stage in the history of French; at this date people become definitely 
conscious of the fact that the Romance language is a different language from 
Latin” (pp. 61-62). 


And on p. 61, speaking of the earliest, religious writings of Old French, 
he states: “Nothing could better show to what an extent religion dominates 
the spiritual life of the period. The vulgar language was used in addressing the 
people. The priests commented the Gospels to the people in the vulgar lan- 
guage.” But if religion so dominated life in the 9th century, it must have 
done so all the more in the preceding centuries, when its impact was fresher. 
And all the more must the people have been addressed by their priests in the 
vulgar tongue; a tongue which, since no special mention of it is made prior to 
the Council of Tours (813), must have been substantially identical with the 
written tongue, whose many monuments clearly show its progressive develop- 
ment ‘lown to the time when Pepin and Charlemagne, in their effort to restore 
classical learning, definitely divorced it from the spoken tongue of the people. 


Mario A. Per 
Crry COLLEGE 


NEW LIGHT ON PORT-ROYAL: THE BRITISH CONNECTIONS 


Ruth Clark, Strangers and Sojourners at Port-Royal, Being an Account of the 
Connections between the British Isles and the Jansenists of France and 
Holland. Cambridge, University Press; New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1932, pp. XX + 360. 


In the byways of French literature and history there are few topics more 
inviting than the story of the gentlemen who took up their residence in the 
pleasant solitudes around Port-Royal. From the beginning of the 18th century 
a succession of literary men have turned their attention to this subject; and 
almost always its intrinsic charm, its dramatic qualities and tragic conclusion 
have combined to bring out the best talents of the author. Sainte-Beuve’s great 
work is but one of a line which includes chronicles by Nicolas Fontaine, studies 
by Faugére and others, and sympathetic accounts by the Gaziers; while Abbé 
Bremond, Francisque Michel, J. Goyau, and the innumerable body of Pascali- 
sants, have had to touch on various aspects of its history from their distinctive 
points of view. Nor are the French alone in finding something peculiarly at- 
tractive in this field of research. Italians, perhaps especially in these later years, 
Germans from Von Ranke to Deinhardt, as well as English, Irish, and Scots, 
have all been drawn to this study. In America works devoted to Jansenism 
have been rare, although in class-room and historical textbooks much attention 
has been paid to its general outlines and significance. Now in this well-con- 
structed and interesting volume we have a study from an American scholar of 


an aspect of the movement which has remained almost untouched, namely the 
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relations of the Jansenists of the continent with their friends and sympathizers 
among the clergy and laity of the British Isles. 

From numerous printed sources and many collections of MSS and archives 
its author has garnered a copious harvest of new facts concerning the personal, 
ecclesiastical, and literary relations of the learned public of England, Scotland, 
and, to a lesser degree, Ireland, with the group of clerics, professional men, per- 
sons of rank and position, and others, whose interests and sympathies gravitated 
around the two houses of Port-Royal. We find herein an undercurrent of pathos 
which one learns to expect in any account of the affairs of Jansenism in France. 
Opening with events of the first decade of the 17th century, the book ends 
with the sentimental journey of the romantic Schimmelpennincks to the ruins 
200 years later. Between these years are crowded adventures and intrigues, 
catastrophes and controversies, a tangled series of episodes full of variations on 
the familiar themes of private jealousies and public enmities. An elaborate 
index of more than 50 pages guides the reader to names of persons, places, books, 
and to topics mentioned or discussed, while bibliographies, chronological tables, 
and extracts from documents complete the apparatus offered to the student. 

Here is matter to interest specialists in many fields. For the student of the 
history of France the Public Record Office in London begins to appear as a more 
and more indispensable supplement to the Archives Nationales in Paris; Sir 
Joseph Williamson’s remarkable system of news-gathering and his conscientious 
preservation of every note or letter, no matter how insignificant, have not, even 
after two centuries and a half, borne their full fruit of useful information. For 
the period 1665-1677 especially the use made by Prof. Clark of these collections 
suggests the value of supplementing the information derived from this source 
by the judicious inspection of the archives and guard-books of the Royal Society 
of London, whose Secretary in these years was Henry Oldenburg, charged with 
translations for Williamson and the provision of foreign news for the London 
Gazette. The English versions of Jansenist writings, the communication of news 
of French religious affairs into England, the reception of Jansenist doctrines in 
Roman Catholic circles in England and Ireland—these are other fields into which 
Prof. Clark enters with authority. 


Two chapters of particular interest are devoted to the complex figure of 
Ludovic Stuart d’Aubigny, scion of one of the Scottish families established in 
Berry under Charles VII, which in this century divided its allegiance between the 
Bourbons as Seigneurs of Aubigny-sur-Nére, a village of quaint charm some 
miles north of Bourges, and the Stuarts as Dukes of Lennox. Among Aubigny’s 
friends were the two Arnaulds and the exiled Saint-Evremond, while his English 
acquaintances included John Evelyn and Gilbert Burnet. Born in London in 
1619, raised and naturalized in France, after 1653 a Canon of Notre-Dame of 
Paris, and hence involved in the affairs of the Te Deum sung for the escape of 
Cardinal de Retz, Aubigny was active in the assistance of the British nobility 

_ exiled under the Commonwealth. His efforts to convert Charles II, his ob- 
scure relations with de Retz after 1660, his collaboration with Saint-Evremond 
in the writing of Sir Politick Would-Be, his repeated efforts to obtain promotion 
in the church, efforts which remained fruitless until his last visit to Paris when 
death and preferment came on the same day—these events are related with 
gusto by Prof. Clark. Aubigny’s relations with the Jansenists are discussed 
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at some length, as is also the question of his own participation in their beliefs; 
Prof. Clark finds, on the whole, some justification for Sainte-Beuve’s description 
of Aubigny as the Saint-Evremond of Port-Royal. In connection with this 
chapter, perhaps, one should point out that Brunetti, an Italian ecclesiastic of 
Jansenist leanings attached to the household of Aubigny, had made a visit to 
America between August of 1659 and June of 1660, presumably with the object 
of furthering the plans for Jansenist colonies abroad; letters by him to this 
effect were printed by A. Fabroni in his Lettere inedite di uomini illustri, (1772, 
I, 234-235). 

Such is but one of the personages who pass through the pages of this vol- 
ume. I cannot here consider the other insulars active in French Jansenist cir- 
cles—Conry, Archbishop of Tuam; John Sinnich, Rector of Louvain; Richard 
Smith, Bishop of Chalcedon; Father Archange Pembroke, the Director whose 
counsel so helped Mére Angélique; the picturesque figure of Francis Jenkins, 
the English gardener and handyman who carried so many great Jansenists to 
their graves before his own death in 1690; nor the learned family of Innes at 
the Collége des Ecossais and the Stuarts at Saint-Germain. The ten years which 
Prof. Clark has spent on this work have given us 2 book of sound scholarship. 


Harcourt Brown 
New York 


ALFRED JARRY: THE GENESIS OF UBU ROI 


Paul Chauveau, Alfred Jarry ou la Naissance, la Vie et la Mort du Pére Ubu. 

Paris, Mercure de France, 1932, 237 pp. 

The biography of Alfred Jarry is slowly becoming disentangled from the 
legend of Pére Ubu and his fifteen thousand truculent anecdotes, which Jarry 
himself has so assiduously cultivated. P. Chauveau, in 1926, published in the 
Mercure de France some Notes sur Alfred Jarry, which revealed his family 
antecedents, and he showed himself more than sceptical about the old noble 
Breton family which the intellectual anarchist Jarry claimed as his exalted an- 
cestry, with their proud motto, “Aut nunquam tentes aut perfice” (““N’essaye 
rien ou va jusqu’au bout”). Inexorably cold documents,—his parents’ marriage 
certificate, etc.,—prove that his mother was not at all called “Caroline Ter- 
nec’k de Coutouly de Dorset,” but Caroline Quernest, daughter of a respectable 
justice of the peace at Hédé. The other elated names of his relatives remain 
similarly doubtful. They sound like the titles of those more or less authentic 
French “noblemen” who marry American moving-picture actresses: “Lerestif 
des Tertres, Gorvel de l’Escoubliére, de la Moriniére, Estelle de la Solle...” 
They seem to have been selected mainly for their euphony! 

Paul Chauveau has now completed his study, which remains largely a paral- 
lel to Rachilde’s Alfred Jarry ou le Surméle des Lettres (1928),—that anec- 
dotical, but revealing biography of the Ubu-attitude. They both narrate the 
same Franckenstein story: how Jarry and some of his fellow-students at the 
Lycée of Rennes invented the early Ubu as a caricature of a professor, “le Pére 
Hébert,”—a platitudinous, self-satisfied pedant, who carried an empty head 
on an enormously fat body with an immutable grotesque dignity. To him the 
most incredible stupidity, the most imbecile adventures were gratuitously as- 
cribed by three generations of ferocious students He had two daughters 
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who had inherited both his brain power and his over-rotund appearance, and 
who were baptized “les cochonettes.” Some of the early plaisanteries were in- 
nocuous enough: “... le P. H. avec son ignoble chapeau, son mufle porcin et son 
énorme gidouille fut regu au bachot avec la mention ‘trés mal’ par des profes- 
seurs terrorisés. Son seul bagage scientifique se composait de deux ou trois 
caractéres cunéiformes qu’il essaya de reproduire tant bien que mal...” 

From the mock-heroic gesta of Pére Hébé grew Jarrv’s paroxist monster, 
Pére Ubu. But—strange revenge!—Pére Ubu slowly became an obsession with 
Jarry,—a mental incubus which cast its own dark shadow upon his personality 
and slowly absorbed it, replaced it with its own monstrous absurdity. Pére Ubu 
grew to be a symbol of the pan-absurd, the pan-snouty, the pan-pot-bellied, 
half-wit “‘arrivistes” and politicians who rule and ruin this bloody netherworld, 
—under the cold ironical glitter of the eternal stars. And—although some of 
Jarry’s fellow-students later claimed to have had a hand in caricaturing the 
pompous pedant, Pére Hébert,—this magnified transposition, Pére Ubu, remains 
Jarry’s personal creation. The intensification of a mere class-caricature to a 
symbolic figure,—such was Jarry’s all-important contribution. 


Alfred Jarry was a spontaneous nihilist, whose lyrical negation of all values 
broke out in a paroxysm of laughter,—in a gigantic parody of ’bomme normal 
.. .et béte, of the Francais moyen, of a democracy of petites gens, petits intri- 
gants, petits fonctionnaires, petits professeurs, petits avocats, petits commer- 
¢ants, petits cultivateurs, etc., etc. This splendid verbal artist of the Rabelai- 
sean tradition had carefully read, no doubt, Le Moyen de Parvenir, and he knew 
Villier’s Contes cruels with their vitriolic attacks on scientific-democratic medio- 
crity. They influenced him directly in his Le Surmdle. His Gestes e¢ Opinions 
du Docteur Faustroll betrays an acquaintance with Sartor Resartus; and Faus- 
troll’s imaginary travel in immobility from Paris to Paris over the seaports of 
the land, had been foreshadowed by des Esseintes’ imaginary travelling over 
all the seas while sitting in his dining-room, arranged like the cabin of an ocean 
steamer. In his Haldernablou one catches echoes from the Chants de Maldoror. 
But these more or less clearly marked similarities do not in the least diminish 
the true originality of Jarry; and a fortiori, the feeble collective caricatures of 
Pére Hébert by some of his co-students, neither explain nor diminish the origi- 
nality of that Intellectual Vacuum, the super-marionette Pére Ubu, in whom 
Jarry concentrated so much of a mental anguish and disgust, quite beyond the 
reach of his high-school friends. 


His influence upon Crommelynck,—upon Le Cocu magnifique and Trippbes 
d’Or,—seems undeniable, although I am willing to grant the parallel and mu- 
tually reinforcing inspiration that the Belgian playwright could draw from his 
own Flemish tradition, for instance from the paintings of Breughel and James 
Ensor (Cf. Le Sculpteur de Masques). M. Chauveau’s volume contains some 
careful biographical investigations; it expounds an interesting psychological 
interpretation of Jarry, but it does not bring the literary study which the 
strange, creatively-logical dreamworld of Jarry so richly deserves. 


When Jarry lost himself more and more in the labyrinth of a self-created 
existence, daily more deeply sinking into oblivion of the outer world—to enter 
a region between dream and dawn where the incommensurable logic of the 
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Illogical held sway (that logic of the abstract Absurd of which Alice in Won- 
derland has posited an earlier and less thoroughgoing example), he was haunted 
by the personages he had created. Externally he adopted the mannerisms of his 
own Pére Ubu to the point of referring to himself, in his nasal, strident, sar- 
castic tones,—only in the plural: “We”, like Pére Ubu, King of Aragon and of 
all the Polands. With a grotesque—and an assumed?—self-sufficiency he ham- 
mered loudly on each separate syllable of each word with the solemnity of a 
professor of mathematics expounding an eternal theorem. One part of his per- 
sonality became identified with Ubu; he played his grotesque réle in daily life, 
with a monstrous and consistent childishness. This literary mimetism (which, 
on a minor scale, is perhaps not so rare as one would believe, vide the Case 
Wilde) was but a mask, and a mask that his contemporaries perceived clearly 
enough: “Une sorte de jocrisse étrange, 4 la face enfarinée, 4 l’ceil de jais, aux 
cheveux plaqués comme une calotte de moleskine et mastiquant avec un effort 
apparent chaque syllabe, vétu en traditionnel gugusse d’hippodrome, tout en 
Jarry sentait l’apprét: sa fagon de parler. . . martellant les syllabes, inventant de 
bizarres mots, en estropiant bizarrement certains autres. ..”—thus did André 
Gide describe him in Les Faux-Monnayeurs. Professor Hébert had taken on 
him a rare,—if unconscious,—revenge! 

Yet another part of his personality was, at the same time, Fauséroll 1) 
Faust, the alchemist, the transmuter of thought, the pursuer of sublime Chime- 
ras, and 2) Troll, the earth-sprite, the daimon of the absurd. Jarry did not 
only protest against the existing social order, but against any form of social 
order that man’s mediocrity may be forced to invent for mutual self-protection. 
The artistic individuality was to him—law unto itself, and the only law. The 
remainder of this ant heap, called society or civilization, deserved only derision 
—but essential derision, and not mere Voltairean mockery at some abuses, some 
laws, some foolish superstitions. He viewed himself as a froll, a mocking dai- 
mon, and as a Faust, the mind with unearthly insight—and his derision is glacial 
and ferocious, like that of an eternal Being laughing at the meaningless cir- 
cumvolutions of frightened ants: “II faut que l"homme s’amuse 4 l’image de son 
créateur. Dieu s’amuse férocement depuis qu’il est Dieu. . .” 

He was not entirely the dupe of his own essential derision; he knew that 
he carried humanity in himself, inescapably. But that human side he magnified 
—as a true paroxist of the Contradiction—to the figure of Pére Ubu, whom he 
attempted to incarnate also, as the replica of his other, his Faustian Self. 


G. L. van RoosBroeck 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH BOOK NOTES 


E. Golenistcheff-Koutouzoff, L’Histoire de Griseldis en France au XIVe et au 
XVe Siécle, Paris, E. Droz, 1933, 291 pp. 


Before it was reduced to a popular chap-book, the tale of the sufferings 
and triumph of Patient Griseldis, memorable example of man-abiding woman- 
hood, had been for centuries a European story. It owed its wide diffusion 
mainly te Petrarch’s Latin translation of Boccaccio’s novelette from the Deca- 
meron (X, 10). This moralizing narrative, which sounds so much like one of 
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the medieval Exempla, was not of Boccaccio’s invention; Petrarch knew it be- 
fore reading the Italian version, and yet no direct source has been discovered. 
Dr. Golenistcheff-Koutouzoff declines to accept the theory, first proposed by 
Roquefort in his edition of Marie de France (1820), according to which the 
Lai del Fresne was a primitive form of the Griseldis legend,—though this view 
can boast of the approval of Petit de Julleville (II, p. 405) and Bédier (Les 
Fabliaux, p. 325). As to the explanation of Griseldis’ patience and her hus- 
band’s gratuitous cruelty by the means of Solar Myths and Indian legends (Cf. 
E. Castle, “Uber die Quelle von Boccaccio’s Griselda Novelle,” Arch. Romani- 
cum, 1924; K. Lazerstein, Der Griseldisstoff in der Weltliteratur, 1925), the 
author cautions: “Il nous semble qu’il faut avoir la plus grande méfiance a 
l’égard de rapprochements trop catégoriques, souvent fondées sur des ressem- 
blances illusoires. Nous nous rattachons volontiers 4 la tendance qui se fait 
jour en ces derniéres années, 4 écarter les théories des folkloristes qui repoussent 
dans les siécles légendaires les thémes traités par les littératures européennes.” 
The tendency of explaining what we do not know about medieval literature by 
still less known “pre-historic” material, undated but vaguely referred to a 
“primitive society,” has frequently yielded but very hypothetical results. 


Dr. Golenistcheff-Koutouzoff seems to look with greater favor upon the 
theory of Kiichler (“Uber Herkunft und Sinn von Boccaccio‘s Griselda- 
Novelle”, Neweren Sprachen, 1925), who searches for the origin in the tradition 
of the preaching orders, especially the Franciscans, but she adds no elucidation 
or further proof. The problem of origin is further complicated by the fact 
that the attempts at proving the historical existence of Patient Griseldis (p. 27) 
are just as unsubstantiated as the Griselda = Solar Myths. In fact, we have not 
advanced any farther than Petrach himself, who, in the prefatory letter to his 
translation, queried whether it was historia or fabula, and replied by stating 
that this was Boccaccio’s responsibility, not his. 


So much for the negative side of this study. As a positive contribution, 
it offers reprints with exhaustive critical variants, of the French translations of 
Petrarch’s text: the first, by Philippe de Méziéres (1384-1389); the second, an 
anonymous one, and a versified adaptation, Le Roumant du Marquis de Saluce 
et de sa Femme Griselidys, both of the 15th century. These versions are a 
welcome addition to our knowledge of the diffusion of the Griseldis story in 
France, which had previously been studied in such works as R. Schuster’s Grise- 
lidis in der franzdsischen Literatur (1909); A Glomeau’s edition of Le Mystére 
de Griselidis (1923); M. Hauvette’s Premiéres Traductions de Boccace en 
France; P. Saintyves, Les Contes de Perrault et les Récits paralléles, 1923; etc. 


Sceur M. L. Goudard, Etude sur les “Epistres Morales” d’Honoré d’Urfé, Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D. C., 1933, 164 pp. 


In 1910 two Canons of the Church, A. Chagny (Un Ligueur, Honoré 
@’Urfé) and O. C. Reure, each published simultaneously a volume on Honoré 
d’Urfé. Of the two, Reure’s La Vie et les CEuvres d’Honoré d’Urfé has re- 
mained a true landmark of literary history, the beginning of a whole series of 
studies and articles on the d’Urfé’s, on their milieu and friends, or on the com- 
position and influence of the Astrée, which have been succeeding one another 
during 14 years. We may recall here only a few: W. P. Fisher, La Fontaine 
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and the “Astrée” of Honoré d’Urfé (1913); Sister McMahon, Aesthetics and 
Art in the “Astrée” of Honoré d’Urfé (1925); M. Badolle, Anne d’Urfé 
(1928); G. L. van Roosbroeck, “Unpublished Poems by Anne d’Urfé: Le Tom- 
beau de Carite”, in the Romanic REview (1929); Sister M. J. Keeler, Etude 
sur la Poésie et sur le Vocabulaire de Loys Papon (1930); the complete reprint 
of the Astrée in five volumes by Hugues Vaganay (1924-1928); and the 
“Analyse et extraits” by M. Magendie (1927); M. Magendie, Le Roman fran- 
¢ais au XVIle siécle de “lAstrée” au “Grand Cyrus”, (1932), and his Du 
Nouveau sur “lAstrée” (1927), “L’Astrée” d’Honoré d’Urfé (1929); etc.2 

These studies, in which the Catholic University of America occupies an 
honorable rank, are especially welcome since they tend to illuminate the still 
rather obscure literary period that lies between the disintegration of the Pléiade’s 
oupremacy and the triumph of Malherbe, the period ranging about 1580 to 
1620. 

The first book of Honoré d’Urfé’s Epistres Morales was composed in 1595, 
in prison, where he was meditating on the consequences of his ardent devotion 
to the Ligue. It appeared in print in 1598, and, because of its date, it has a 
particular importance for the formation of the mind and style of the future 
author of the Astrée. It reveals him not as a “berger sentimental” or a “pré- 
cieux” lover, but as a humanist, widely versed in all classic lore and literature. 
No doubt, his Epistres Morales are unoriginal and represent rather a compendium 
of the various philosophic doctrines predominating around 1580 to 1610,— 
among which the Stoic current was prevalent (cf. Justus Lipsius; the transla- 
tions of Epictetus, etc.). The learned and even complicated debates of the 
well-read shepherds of the Astrée are here foroeshadowed, and some of their mul- 
tiple classical sources revealed. A somewhat pedantically serious d’Urfé closely 
related to his early-killed brother, Antoine, “fils ainé de l’Enciclopédie”, served 
as mouthpiece to the multiple masters of the later Renaissance, who preached 
constancy, Stoicism, Platonism, Italianism, Christian bravery amidst the massa- 
cres of the religious wars. Besides throwing light upon the early intellectual 
formation of Honoré d’Urfé, his Epistres Morales are of importance for his 
biography, since they testify to his profound admiration for the Duc de Ne- 
mours and his absolute devotion to the most extreme Catholic doctrines of the 
Ligue. 

It is strange to notice the co-existence in Henoré d’Urfé’s mind of nar- 
rowly Catholic and regionalist doctrines (the Ligueurs had to swear “de resti- 
tuer aux provinces du royaume les droits, franchises et libertés anciennes telles 
qu’elles existaient du temps du roi Clovis”) and his broad humanist culture. 
But is the d’Urfé-problem, perhaps, not one of international contradiction? 
How could, otherwise, the strictly moral Catholic Honoré d’Urfé have been the 
lover of his brother’s wife for years? Or, how could the stoic d’Urfé have 
become the hyper-sensitive and platonic lover, Céladon (since scholars are 
agreed to see in him a self-portrait)? And how could he ever have expounded 
so convincingly the theory of inconstancy in love as he did with his character 

1 An important precursor of the study of d’Urfé is G. Reynier, Le Roman sentimental 
avant Astrée” (1908). 

2 The forthcoming study of Miss R. M. Daele on the dramatic works and the biography 


of the Ligueur author, Nicolas de Montreux (Ollénix du Mont-Sacre) should prove of particular 
value in elucidating these less known decades. 
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Hylas—literary example notwithstanding? Honoré d’Urfé was a more complex 
and contradictory mind than one generally believes; and Sister Goudard’s study 
helps to bring out these conflicts in him—especially in the traditionally in- 
tellectual realm.® 


H. A. Grubbs, Damien Mitton (1618-1690). Bourgeois Honnéte Homme, 
Elliott Monographs, 29, [1932], VIII + 63 pp. 


Damien Mitton, an obscure friend of the Chevalier de Méré, harcly belongs 
to literary history,—but he played a passive réle in the elaboration of the 
Pensées. He was one of the libertins with whom Pascal was associated in his 
“worldly” period and one whom he singled out in his attempt at converting 
sceptics,—one of the propelling forces behind the Pensées: “Le moi est haissable, 
vous, Mitton, le couvrez, vous ne |’6tez pas pour cela” or “Reprocher 4 Mitton 
de ne pas se remuer quand Dieu le reprochera!” Dr. Grubbs has succeeded 
in giving a new and coherent picture of this libertin, who became wealthy and 
wise, and was converted less to God than to honnéteté. He composed a 
Description de ?Honnéte Homme and some Pensées sur ’Honnéteté, published 
in 1680 in the sixth volume of the CEuvres mélées of Saint-Evremond. They 
have the advantage of presenting a clearer and more condensed outline and ex- 
ample of the perfect honnéte homme than the Chevalier de Méré ever recorded. 
This study is a definite contribution to the investigation of the libertin-honnéte 
homme attitude at the end of the 17th century. Dr. Grubbs, however, has 
omitted several pages of anecdotes on Mitton, narrated by Abbé Bordelon in his 
Heures perdues et divertissantes du Chevalier de XX. (Amsterdam, 1716, pp. 
309-312) although some of them may be reproductions of stories already told. 
They show him in a much less serious light than the somewhat dramatic refer- 
ences of Pascal. 


Henri Peyre, Lettres inédites de Louis Ménard, Paris, Les Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1932, 133 pp. 


At first blush there would seem little excuse or incentive to publish an 
entire volume of letters of such a minor, though striking figure as Louis Mé- 
nard, the “mystic-pagan.” Yet, on perusal, one’s misgivings gradually yieid 
tu increasing interest, for Ménard, though an unaccomplished writer, was a 
most interesting intellectual, and belongs to that group of precursors of the 
Communist movement which will bezome “history” in the near future, espe- 
cially after the materilization of the “Communard” dream in the Russia of 
today. 

This volume contains letters to such important Communards as Louis 
Blanc and Jules Vallés, whose correspondence during his exile in England and 
Belgium should be published in order to afford us a better view of the develop- 
ment of the revolutionary underground activities which, through Marx (a 
friend of Ménard) and Sorel’s apology of the ethics of violence, were eventually 
to lead to the formation of Lenin’s tactics. As a supplement to Dr. Peyre’s 


3 By way of minor criticism: Sister Goudard’s bibliography should nof list articles in 
periodicals under the title of these periodicals, but by author or subject-matter. Why classify 
under Revue Chrétienne, an article on the relations between Honoré d’Urfé and Michel Servet? 
A bibliographical division, “Honoré d’Urfé and His Contemporaries”, would have been welcome; 
and in this divisiwon similar studies could have been listed. 
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study ci Ménard, these letters addressed, or relating, to such revolutionists as 
Louis Blanc, Paul de Flotte or Jules Vallés remain important for the study of 
the more radical minded groups in France during the Revolution of 1848 and 
the Commune of ’71. Last, but not least, we find here a very noteworthy 
letter to Maurice Barrés who, as we know, was the one to revive interest in 
Ménard at the very end of his life, and who is largely responsible for the present 
interest in this French precursor of Nietzsche. 


F. Bentmann, Die Geschichte der Racine-Kritik in der franzisischen Romantik, 
Wertheim, “Beitrage zur Kultur der Romania”, Heft 1, 115 pp. 


In 1925, M. Fubini published his Jean Racine e la critica delle sue tragedie, 
a survey of the interpretations of Racine’s works from the 17th century to 
Taine, a parallel—but a more exhaustive and critical one,—to Le Brun’s Cor- 
neille devant trois siécles. Dr. Bentmann’s work concentrates on the Racine 
critique of the Romantic period, when the appraisal of his artistic achievement 
could no longer be a mere pretext for the traditional comparison with Corneille 
or could be circumscribed by a circle of stereotyped eulogies: “inimitable per- 
fection, classic poise, pathetic sublimity, antique simplicity, sweet-rolling har- 
mony”, etc. The critical estimation of his work became a central problem, a 
dividing line between contending zsthetic schools. As such, it was deeply 
colored by the times and by the personal preferences and prejudices of each 
particular critic. His defenders, the “classics”, had no real right of priding 
themselves upon being his direct descendants; from him they inherited hardly 
more than a few externalities, “fixed rules”—only a surface-resemblance. “Les 
classiques du XIXe siécle se croient les représentants de l’art de Racine, et les 
romantiques jugent nécessaire de démolir Racine pour écraser M. de Jouy” (G. 
Lanson). And Stendhal—Racine et Shakespeare,—whose antipathy for Racine 
was fundamentally more political than an zsthetic one: “Je méprise sincére- 
ment Racine; je vois d’ici toutes les platitudes qu’il faisait 4 la cour de Louis 
XIV. L’habitede de la cour rend incapable de sentir ce qui est véritablement 
grand” (Cerresp. I, p. 298; II, p. 116). From Stendhal, at least, one might 
have expected the pronunciamento; “Racine et Shakespeare? Ce sont deux 
puissaats Dieux!” And, altivough he never really doubted Racine’s poetic great- 
ness, he might have stressed the extreme sensitiveness of Racine, who, from the 
point of view of passion and sensibilité, is twin brother to J.-J. Rousseau,—no 
matter how different they may be in zsthetic performance. For Stendhal did 
hold that Racine had personally lived the earthly passions which he had depicted, 
and he had of him a mental picture quite in contradiction with the tradition of 
the doux Racine, dispassionate and devotional, created by his son, Louis, and 
which then prevailed. Here we should note that contemporary investigation 
has gone far to justify Stendhal’s conception of Racine’s character. 


As a characteristic sign of the general misunderstanding of Racine by the 
Romanticists consider the strangely blundering critique by that nervously sensi- 
tive register of literary values,—Joubert, the counselor of Chateaubriand. Dr. 
Bentmann has well brought out the fundamental lack of significance of the 
Racine-criticism of the Romantics. The Ossian illusion was too predominant to 
allow them enthusiasm for any other than the “spontancous and grandiose” 
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genius, that broke classic rules to create new ones of its own. “Racine” was 
too much of a war-cry to allow dispassionate criticism or purely xsthetic eulogy. 
BaRBARA MATULKA 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


ITALIAN LITERARY QUARTERLY 


THE LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT VERSUS 
ITALIAN LITERATURE 


OT without enthusiasm or gratefulness would any Italophile scan the 
interest that the English take in contemporary Italian production as 
regards literature, arts, and various phases of thought. Small wonder 

for this keen interest in things Italian, for the English have come by this tradi- 
tionally over a span of some 700 years and more. Through study, humility, and 
reverence they have delved into scholasticism, the Renaissance, the Risorgimento, 
the later and older periods. England has always fostered and cherished her 
Dantists and Italianists; she has ever been gracious to Italian scholars visiting or 
instructing in her universities. This heritage, whose essence and reason of being 
lie along historic and scholarly fields, is well earned, and, perforce, built on 
substantial bases. 


Among the contemporary literary and learned journals the London Times 
Literary Supplement stands out as the most active in reviewing Italian literary 
production. And, if it is not to be set up always as an absolute criterion for 
Italian criticism in England, it can be said, nevertheless, that its criticism is 
always decorous and penetrating. 

Decorous indeed is the June 21 issue of the Supplement with its 28 pages 
of criticism on varied and controversial fields. The first page is devoted to 
“Fascism and Italian Thought.” Anywhere else but in England to focus to the 
fore the highly controversial philosophy of Fascism would amount to the same 
thing as provoking violent polemics and unleashing scathing animadversions. 
Yet this chapter on “Fascism and Italian Thought” seems to be placed exactly 
where order of importance dictates, for Fascism, which in many ways is synony- 
mous with a politico-literary hegemony, occupies its place of importance among 
the premises of international discussions. In placing this chapter to the fore, 
the editors of the Supplement have given evidence of a certain disinterested 
purpose as well as displayed an uncommon amount of intellectual courage. Re- 
mote is the idea here, however, to dwell on or to justify the order of importance 
that the Times has given to “Fascism and Italian Thought.” Rather, the pur- 
pose of the present discussion is to review objectively the Supplement versus 
contemporary Italian literature and thought. By reason of convenience, then, 


the chapter on the “Italian Novel” (pp. VIII-IX) will constitute the subject 
matter for this quarterly. 


Among the publications in the field of novel discussed in this chapter, the 
most recent are: Pietro Pancrazi, Scrittori italiani del Novecento (Laterza, 
1934); Alessandro Bonsanti, Capricci dell’ Adriana, (Solaria) ; and Alfredo Pan- 
zini, Legione Decima (Mondadori, 1934). Among the authors either discussed or 
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spoken of telegraphically, the following strike the eye: Boccaccio, Manzoni, Fo- 
gazzaro, Massimo Bontempeili, Carlo Linati, G. A. Borgese, Corrado Alvaro, An- 
tonio Baldini, G. B. Angioletti, Arturo Loria, Emilio Gadda, G. Titta Rosa, 
Bruno Cicognani, Aldo Palazzeschi and Piero Gadda. 

Following is the nucleus of the discussions on the novel as a subject for 
controversy; the novel as a problem for the novelist; the novel in Italy as auto- 
biography in the guise of fiction (or, the author identified as the “lonely soul” 
in his creation) : 

“It is not easy to understand foreign literature by reading books alone, and 
this is particularly true of Italian literature. Only those who know at first 
hand something of the people and the country can have a true idea of the soil 
from which Italian fiction grows; while in order to sense the atmosphere in 
which it grows—a far more elusive element—an acquaintance with literary 
periodicals, if not also with Italian writers, is indispensable. Those who know 
that atmosphere realize its sharp controversial tang. To an Italian writer his 
English confréres must seem strangely supine in that they do not react with 
acrimonious letters to any criticisms of their principles or performances; as it 
must equally seem odd that, in this land where novels and short stories are num- 
bered like ears of wheat, nobody’s bosom swells with theories about the con- 
struction of novels which must be published in literary organs in ordyr to relieve 
him and those who hold contrary views of much combustible material. 

“In Italy, at all events, there is no more popular subject than the novel 
for controversy among authors and critics, the general public being quite in- 
different. The controversy has continued for several years of late, and it is 
still in full vigour. For instance, from the review columns of Pan, the finely 
produced monthly review of literature and art that has succeeded Pégaso under 
the able editorship of Ugo Ojetti, we may quote some congratulations offered 
recently to a novelist who has not bothered himself with these grievous pre- 
occupations. The novelist is Alessandro Bonsanti, who stages his agreeable and 
leisure tales in Grand Ducal times—I Capricci dell’ Adriana (Solaria) is his latest 
book—and the reviewer says: 

“ ‘Bonsanti, é gia al suo secondo libro di racconti, e la sua arte di narratore 
non pare aver subito scosse dalle difficili questioni che si vanno da tempo alte- 
rando sul come deve esser fatta la prosa, dico la prosa narrativa, dentro e fuori, 
e se ha da essere lirica ed evocativa, 0 prosa-prosa, osso e polpa, o netta e solo 
innervata, o franta e allusiva, o spaziata, o altro. Felice Bonsanti!’ These 
difficult questions do not trouble English minds; for we voraciously swallow 
every kind of novel, the lyric, the matter-of-fact, the flesh-and-bone, the spare 
and muscular, the allusive, the spacious, and many more besides. But then, 
nobody has roundly pronounced in England, as Sgr. Papini [This Literature 
of Ours] pronounced a few years ago in Italy, that there was no such thing as 
a novel in our country’s literature. The fact that such a pronouncement could 
have been made and, though sharply controverted, be maintained by many, is 
one of essential significance for understanding the Italian attitude towards fic- 
tion. Sgr. Titta Rosa, an admirable critic, rose up against Sgr. Papini with an 
‘invitation to the novel’ addressed to his colleagues, and not without result... . 


“Therefore the task of an Italian novelist is one of incredible difficulty. 
Nobody is more conscious than he of the profound truth underlying Sgr. Soffici’s 
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condemnations [See page viii. It seems that the Supplement has taken too arbi- 
trarily Mr. Soffici’s propositions as regards Italian creation in his Tacuino di 
Arno Borghi (Vallecchi). For all the esteem that one has for Mr. Soffici’s 
eclecticism, trained Italian minds would discount a goodly number of his phi- 
losophical summations]; but he is equally well aware of the modern world and 
the modern, agitated un-Italian soul, of complexes and conflicts undreamed 
of in old legend, and of a material and scientific evolution so rapid and so marve- 
lous as to make the classic enchanter seem but a second-rate conjuror. And so, 
like Proust’s hero vibrating to all the exciting cries of Paris wafted in through 
his quiet bedroom window, the Italian novelist, if he be a true novelist, must 
vibrate to all the etheric waves that reach him from without in what is the 
spiritual home of nearly every Italian—the podere with its smal! house, few 
acres and its unchanging routine. Whether he actually own land or not, such 
is his spiritual hearth: and the Penates, the deities of patriarchal family life, still 
preside over it. Therefore, as a writer, he is torn between two impulses. 
first leads him towards the traditional content, form and motives of his coun- 
try’s literature, in which a strong love interest is essential, language tends to be 
poetic rather than realistic, and the motives to be humanly elemental. The 
glory and ravages of passion, the sacredness of family ties, jealousy, envy, cove- 
tousness, revenge, faith lost and won, remorse, repentance, self-sacrifice (espe- 
cially on women’s part) and death are the themes; while the chatterings and 
salacities of local gossip provide the humours. The opposing impulse leads him 
to be attracted by the narrative possibilities of a whole cycle of ideas, by subtler 
points of view, by new literary techniques and colours, which do not lend them- 
selves so well to these themes of primordial humanity as to themes that are newly 
social rather than anciently human, international rather than national. It is 
hardly surprising if the Italian novelist finds it difficult to compete in the world’s 
fiction-market with authors of other nations who suffer no such convulsions. 
“One of the chief signs of irresolution in the hearts of Italian novelists 
is the too great prevalence of sheer autobiography in the guise of fiction—a 
weakness that is admitted by many Italian critics. In itself this is not a sur- 
prising thing; for the Italian mind is analytic rather than fictive, so that the 
individual’s reactions to the fundamental experiences of all human life have for 
it a perennial fascination. Yet where the Italian novelist at times fails is in 
becoming himself so fascinated by his own memories as to lose the power of con- 
trolling them artistically or of using them selectively. However, there is a more 
interesting aspect of this tendency. One of the strongest impressions derived 
from reading modern Italian novels is of the solitude of the human soul. The 
typical hero seems to live in almost complete detachment from his social envi- 
ronment, and his drama to be unfolded, not on the open stage of life, but in the 
inner recesses of his being. This is patent in all the novels of D’Annunzio, in the 
tortured and too few works of Federigo Tozzi, author of Tre Croci, in Fogaz- 
zaro, Pirandello, and in many of the authors already referred to. Moreover, 
it is the man’s soul, and not the woman’s, upon whose solitude the emphasis is 
laid, the suggestion being that a woman’s personality is a compound of emotions 
and sensual impulses, with immense capacities for devotion and but few for 
reflection. Even the few women novelists of Italy, among whom Grazia De- 
ledda, the great novelist of Sardinia, is worthy of special honour, do little to 
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dissipate this impression. No less clearly there stands out the strange contrast 
between easy communicativeness of the Italian people and the still existent 
immaturity of their conception of every day social solidarity.” 

O. A. BonTEMPO 
Crry CoLLecE 


A BRITISH WRITER’S HISTORY OF THE RUMANIAN PEOPLE 


R. W. Seton-Watson, A History of the Rumanians, from Roman Times to the 
Completion of Unity, Cambridge, Univ. Press, and New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1934, VIII +- 596 pp. + XVI plates + 1 map. 


Dr. Seton-Watson, Masaryk Professor of Central European History at the 
University of London, is an eminent authority on the subject. For decades he 
has proved a staunch friend of Rumania whose development he has watched 
as a scholar, diplomat and journalist. To the student of Rumanian problems, 
— political, social or philological, his work is enlightening and stimu- 

ting. 

Due to his knowledge especially of South-East and Central European his- 
tory, Dr. Seton-Watson places in the proper perspective the Rumanian pheno- 
menon in the midst of Slavic and other populations: a Romance people sepa- 
rated from the other sister nations of Western Europe. He realizes that the 
growth of Rumania was “retarded and distorted” by neighboring powers, and, 
therefore, stresses the relations of Moldavia and Wallachia with Turkey and 
Russia, for instance, and the contemporary Eastern question. 


The Hungarian, German and Slav theories relating to Transylvania are 
scrutinized and refuted, as this province “provides the key to a right under- 
standing of the Rumanian problem as a whole.” In this section of the book, 
the author dwells upon a question which is of utmost importance, and which 
presents to the historian a moot point because “the earliest document in exist- 
ence only dates from 1165.” Transylvania has been treated as “an enigma of 
the Middle Ages.” Hence the controversy between Hungarian and Rumanian 
scholars and the Magyar thesis, supported by Germans and Slavs. Transylvanian 
past is lost in darkness for more than 1,000 years. Consequently, “they point 
to the absence of any records showing them (the Rumanians) to have occupied 
their present territory during the Dark Ages, and proceed to argue that the 
Rumanians of today are descended from nomadic Balkan tribes who oniy 
crossed to the north bank of the Danube in the 13th century, and then grad- 
ually overflowed into Transylvania, in response to the welcome extended by the 
Hungarian kings to foreign settlers.” Dr. Seton-Watson, however, approves 
of the Rumanian thesis of unbroken continuity of the former Dacians and 
Roman colonists, or as he quotes it: ““We may safely endorse the phrase of Prof. 
Xenopol, ‘the Rumanians are in the East Daco-Romans transformed by Slavs, 
just as the French are in the West Celto-Romans transformed by Germans’.” 

In favor of the Rumanian theory stands the fact that “the same profound 
obscurity surrounds the history of all the inhabitants of Transylvania till the 
beginning of the 13th century.” Whereas there is an utter absence of historical 
sources, why conclude that the Magyars and not the Rumanians occupied the 
province? Furthermore, Dr. Seton-Watson proves that Transylvania is the 
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cradle of Rumaniandom, since it “stands out as a mountainous island on the 
physical map of Europe, surrounded on three sides by great plains,” and “what 
more natural than it should serve as a refuge during the long centuries of inva- 
sion, and that the survivors should issue forth into the plains when at last the 
tide of invasion began to subside?” 

There are 17 chapters in which, among other items, the Turkish vassalage 
and the Phanariot regime are taken up, also the growth of nationality, the 
movement for unity, independence, the Balkan problem and the Great War 
to the Treaty of Trianon. 

“The Treaty of Trianon”, concludes Dr. Seton-Watson, “ends the most 
momentous epoch in the whole history of the Rumanian race: what follows be- 
longs very definitely to contemporary history and lies outside the scope of this 
present narrative. Gigantic problems of reconstruction confronted the new 
country, and after 15 years are still to a great extent unsolved. Two genera- 
tions of peace and clean government might make of Rumania an earthly para- 
dise, for she has great natural resources and all that is necessary to a well-ordered 
economy. But her chief asset is the Rumanian peasant, who amid adverse po- 
litical surroundings has shown a virility and endurance that border on the 
miraculous.” 

Bukovina and Bessarabia under foreign rule are considered in an appendix. 


Dr. Seton-Watson shows, especially in the pages on modern times, origi- 
nality of thought, independence and a remarkable understanding of the crowded 
years. The fact is that most of the questions under discussion have been stu- 
died by him at the very source and related, as he confesses, “without fear or 
favor.” Events of the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th occupy 
the bulk of the work and are absorbing and told with painstaking accuracy. 


It is for this reason, therefore, that we point out a few of the errors in the 
spelling of Rumanian words and geographical names. As long as the native 
orthography was adopted, we would have liked to see currected, for the sake 
of the finish, the name of the Danubian port Galati, consistently misspelled 
Galat, or for instance, on p. 7: pagan, crestin, biserica, timpla, inger, martur, 
cuninie, Tatal Nostru, arhipastor. These words should be: pagdn, crestin, 
biserica, timpla, inger, martir, cununie, Tatal Nostru, arhipastor. The biblio- 
graphy, also, which gives “‘a few selected works” on “art and culture’’, and 
which rightly includes Dr. Moses Gaster’s contributions to philology and his- 
tory of literature, does not mention works on the same subjects by numerous 
other established authorities like Nicolae orga, Ovid Densusianu, Gh. Adamescu 
in the history of literature, Titu Maiorescu, C. Dobrogeanu-Gherea in literary 
criticism, Sextil Puscariu, Lazare Sainéan, H. Tiktin, Ovid Densusianu, G. Wei- 
gand in philology, etc. 

The historical portraits, reproduced with artistic care from the originals 
in the possession of the Rumanian Academy, are very interesting and enhance 
the typographical workmanship of the volume. 


LEON FERARU 
Lone IsLanp UNIVERSITY 


VARIA 


EDUCATIONAL AND BiBLIOGRAPHIC—CoLUMBIA UNIvERsiITy has intro- 
duced this year four courses consisting of cultural surveys of France, Germany, 
Italy and Spain. Nearly 150 teachers from the various faculties of the Univer- 
sity as well as from neighboring institutions will take part in conducting these 
courses.—THE Hispanic BiBLioGRAPHY, being prepared by the Spanish Depart- 
ment of Columbia, now contains more than 400,000 titles, covering all aspects 
of civilization in Spain, Portugal, Spanish America and Brazil—THe FrencH 
GOVERNMENT conferred recently the rank of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
upon the following: Prof. Daniel Mornet of the Sorbonne; Dr. Wm. R. Price, 
Director of Modern Languages of the New York State Board of Education; Miss 
M. Thérése Bonney, former Columbia student, who organized the Lafayette ex- 
hibitions at New York and Chicago; and Prof. Léon Vallas, Vice-President of 
the Alliance Frangaise of New York. Prof. G. Chinard of Johns Hopkins was 
promoted to the rank of Officer. The Italian Government awarded recently to 
Prof. P. M. Riccio of Barnard College a silver medal for “distinguished service 
in education.”—-THe AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SocIETIES announces 
that all applications for its grants or fellowships must be mailed to its Secretary 
(807 15th St., Washington, D. C.) not later than Dec. 15. The grants are of 
two categories: small grants, not exceeding $300; and larger grants, ranging 
from $500 to $1,000. The Research Fellowships, open to holders of the doc- 
torate or its equivalent, under 36 years of age, run from $1,200 to $1,800, plus 
traveling and incidental expenses.—FRENCH VISITING PROFEssoRS, now in the 
United States, include Prof. Paul Hazard, of the Collége de France, who is at 
Columbia University, and Dr. Georges Connes, Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Dijon, who is lecturing at the University of Buffalo on the Mrs. J. 
T. Jones Foundation —TuHmty-Four AMERICAN STUDENTS, representing 17 
colleges and universities, sailed for Paris early in September. They were members 
of the Delaware Foreign Study Plan.—EicHTy-FivE PRoressors FROM SPAIN, 
who had toured Central America during August, visited New York on Aug. 
26-28.—A De LecaTION of 350 Italian university students visited the principal 
universities in the east of the United States during late September and early 
October.—Dr. José Papin, Commissioner of Education of Puerto Rico, issued 
on Aug. 23 the following announcement: “All subjects in the elementary school, 
with the exception of English, shall be taught in Spanish. English will be offered 
from the first grade up. The time given to English has been increased 100% 
in the upper grades, so that intensive instruction may be given. We are con- 
fident that this change will result in better instruction in both the subjects that 
are to be taught in Spanish and in English itself.” This decision was made upon 
the recommendation of an American pedagogical mission, headed by Pres. Hop- 
kins of Dartmouth.—A CommiTTEE oF Dexecartes of the Philippine Constitu- 
tional Convention voted unanimously on Aug. 23 to adopt English as the official 
language of the Islands. It was also proposed to select one of the many native 
dialects as a secondary tongue.—Bupcet Economies have, according to Nou- 
velles Littéraires (Sept. 29), necessitated the discontinuance of 30 chairs in the 
universities of France, 13 of which are in the Sorbonne. The latter include the 
chairs of Greek Poetry, Byzantine History and History of the French Language, 
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all three of which will hereafter be attached to other chairs——THe ResuLts 
of the Concours Général, held at the Sorbonne last June, revealed some very 
interesting facts, viz., that girls won the first prizes in higher mathematics, 
philosophy, history and French composition, whereas boys were successful in 
physics, Latin, Greek, geography and modern languages. On the other hand, 
experience in America has shown that girls are most proficient in languages, 
and boys in other subjects—A ContTrisuTor to Candide (Aug. 23) urges that 
journal to undertake a campaign for the purpose of doubling the number of 
agrégés received annually in Spanish and Italian, which consist at present of 4 or 
$5 for the first language and 2 or 3 for the second. But the editors of Candide 
reply: “‘Ne va-t-on pas nous répondre que les programmes d’études sont déja suffi- 
samment chargés?”—CHARLES Mauraln, Dean of the Faculty of Sciences of 
Paris, proposes, in a recent issue of Les Cahiers Rationalistes, that either the 
Universities or the Grandes Ecoles be discontinued hereafter—PierrE VEBER 
objects, in Candide (Sept. 20) to the Government’s system of giving employ- 
ment to foreign refugees when so many Frenchmen “crévent de faim.” And he 
cites, as examples, the French colonies, Normandy, etc., as well as the teaching 
of German in the Lycées, in which, he quotes a Breton teacher as saying, Ger- 
man refugees are taking the positions of “étudiants frangais ayant fait des 
études coiiteuses et des séjours onéreux en UNAMUNO, 
called “the spiritual father of the Spanish Republic”, retired on Sept. 29 from 
the chair of Greek, which he has held in the University of Salamanca for 43 
years. A ceremony attended by 5,000 persons commemorated the occasion, at 
which President Zamora unveiled a tablet in Salamanca’s City Hall. By Govern- 
ment decree Unamuno was made Honorary Rector of the University for life 
and a chair, named for him, was created, in which he will teach “whatever sub- 
ject he may deem opportune.” At the same time his name was given to the 
Institute of Bilbao, and the street in that Basque city, where he was born 70 
years ago, will hereafter be called after him. It was also recalled that, as a 
member of the Constituent Cortes, he wrote into the Republican Constitution 
the article providing that Castilian should always be the official language of 
Spain, including the autonomous regions. Some 13 years ago, when the writer 
of these lines called on him, he found him reading The Education of Henry 
Adams.—TueE First AMERICAN PUBLISHER was, according to an article by L. 
E. Kimball, Controller of New York University, in the New Colophon of Sept. 
28, Hocquet Caritat, a French-American librarian and bookseller of New York 
at the close of the 18th century. In 1797 he inaugurated the American book 
industry with “An American Tale”, Wieland; or the Transformation, by Charles 
Brockden Brown, whom he called “‘a native citizen of Philadelphia.”—Avery 
Lrsrary of Columbia University exhibited during October its new acquisitions 
of rare architectural books of the 16th to the 19th centuries. Among them 
were the first illustrated edition of Vitruvius, an early French edition of Alberti, 
and Boffand’s Livre d’Architecture (Paris, 1745).—THe Latin-AMERICAN 
CENTRE AND Liprary, which was opened at 67 Broad St., N. Y., last Jan. 1, 
now has about 4,000 volumes on Latin-American and Inter-American affairs.— 
AnprE ve Copret, New York banker and a Princeton graduate of 1915, pre- 
sented on Sept. 29 to Princeton University Library a collection of books forming 
part of the Library of Napoleon and Marie Louise, which was discovered in Ger- 
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many a few years ago. The remaining books were purchased and given to the 
French Government by an Englishman. Among the Princeton volumes are the 
following: F. Balthazard Solvyns, Les Hindous (4 vols., fol., 1808-12), con- 
taining full-page colored pictures of the life and inhabitants of India, with de- 
scriptions in both French and English; F. André Michaux, Histoire des Arbres 
forestiers de ’ Amérique (3 vols., 1810-13), with colored illustrations; transla- 
tions of Shakespeare’s plays, Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe, Sarah Harriet Bur- 
ney’s Camille, Fielding’s Tom Jones, Smollett’s The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle, Maria Edgeworth’s Fanny, and the Arabian Nights; Mme de Staél, De 
P Allemagne (2d ed., 1814), of which the first edition had been seized and burned 
by Napoleon’s order in 1810 because of its praise of German manners and litera- 
ture at the expense of France; biographies of Henry IV and Frederick the Great; 
Legouvé, Mérite des Femmes; and Mme Dufrénoy, Le Tour du Monde (6 vols., 
small 16mo), one volume of which contains a sketchy map of the United States 
and a curious and naive description of our life and customs.—A CoLLEcTION of 
1,008 full-page plates, made for Buffon’s Histoire naturelle des Oiseaux, brought 
$125 at an auction in New York on Oct. 24.—TuHe Liprary or JEAN AJAL- 
BERT, member of the Goncourt Academy and former Director of the Manufac- 
ture de Tapisseries de Beauvais, was sold in October.—FRANCIS DE MIOMANDRE 
describes, in Nouvelles Littéraires of July 21, the open-air library in Valentino 
Park at Turin. “Les livres sont rangés, bien a l’abri, dans un pavillon, bien pro- 
tégés”, he says “‘mais ceux qui les consultent... ont le droit d’aller les lire od 
il leur plait, sur un banc, sous un arbre, au bord d’une piéce d’eau.”-—PuBLic 
Lrsraries in Europe contain more than 191,000,000 books, according to esti- 
mates announced in Paris on Aug. 24. Germany leads with 160 libraries and 
30,000,000 volumes; France is next with 111 libraries and 20,000,000 volumes; 
and England, third, with 100 libraries and 17,000,000 volumes. Private libraries 
of institutions and individuals were excluded from the estimate.—IN THE STa- 
tistics OF Books translated in 1933, Italy leads with 930 translations; France, 
662; Russia, 659; Germany, 536; Poland, 534; Spain, 461; Czechoslovakia, 431; 
Great Britain, 346; Hungary, 309; Sweden, 304; United States, 298; Denmark, 
240; and Norway, 147.—Jean Ma ye, Secretary of the Association Guillaume 
Budé, says, in Candide (Aug. 16), that the sole aim of his society is to “dé- 
fendre la culture classique” and that the best illustration of this aim is to be 
found in the “Collection des Universités de France, qui doit comprendre tous 
les textes latins, grecs, paiens et chrétiens, accompagnés d’une traduction fran- 
¢aise. Nous reprenons ainsi la grande tradition représentée notamment autrefois 
par les collections Penckouke, Lemaire, Nizard, Didot.”—Gerorces Devalse, 
who writes the column, “Les Disques”, in Candide, observes, in the issue of 
Aug. 10, the following “notes d’accent languedocien” in the phonograph records 
of M. Doumergue’s recent Message au Pays: “La prononciation des syllabes 
muettes, la mouillure des |, le tréma mis a I’i de violer, la suppression de l’accent 
circonflexe de chémage.” —ANDRE THERIVE, who writes the column, “Querelles 
de Langage”, in Nouvelles Littéraires, objects to the phrase, “A New York et 
dans la vicinité”, used by Martin Barzun in his French-American review. He 
thinks that voisinage or banlieue should be used instead. Likewise, he considers 
salacieux to be an Anglicism, modeled after audacieux. Salle climatisé he finds 
“risible”, due to the “fortune littéraire du mot climat”, introduced into French 
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by André Maurois. He also explains in a must interesting way why milieu, midi, 
minuit, and mi-laine are masculine, whereas mi-caréme, mi-aotit, mi-partition, 
mi-temps are feminine. Furthermore, Jacques Copeau’s phrase, “entre chaque 
rangée de chaises”, he calls correct, because chaque is a distributive. Finally, he 
remarks that “si nous écrivions aussi librement que Pascal (‘ils parleront de ce 
qu’on parlait,’ Pensées, VI, 25), l’Académie se récrierait d’horreur.”—THE 
FRENCH ACADEMY announced on Sept. 27 that it had admitted the word 
“scenario” into its Dictionary with the following definition: “A canvas for a 
theatrical piece."—-THe DEFINITION OF THE WorD, roman, given by the Dic- 
tionnaire de l Académie, as “ceuvre d’imagination en prose, ou |’auteur, sous 
forme d’un récit, peint les passions et les caractéres, ou représente les moeurs, ou 
retient l’attention du lecteur par l’intérét des intrigues et des aventures”, has 
called forth vigorous objections, since, by not mentioning descriptions of nature, 
it seems to exclude the works of Loti. Consequently, Georges Poupet opened in 
Le Jour, according to Candide (Aug. 2), “une enquéte sur la véritable définition 
du roman.”—AT THE RECENT CENTENARY of the Société des Antiquaires de 
l'Ouest, Prof. Jean Plattard lectured on “Les Impressions d’un Etudiant écossais 
a Poitiers en 1665-66”.—THE MusEUM OF BERLIN opened in October an exhi- 
bition of Italian engraving from its origins until our days——THE UNIveRsITy 
or Catania, founded by Alphonso I (1385-1458), King of Sicily, celebrated 
recently its 500th anniversary. 


NecroLocy—Dr. Herman S. Piatt, Principal of Public School 46 since 
1913, died in New York on Oct. 4 in his 66th year. He was born in Lincoln, 
Ill., and was a descendant of a French family that settled in Illinois in the early 
part of the 17th century and for which Piatt County was named. After having 
received degrees from the Universities of Illinois and Strasbourg, he became In- 
structor and later Assistant Professor of French and German at the University 
of Illinois, remaining there until 1961, when he was appointed Superintendent 
of Schools in Coshocton, O. In 1908 he was elected Principal of Public School 
36, Brooklyn. Never losing his interest in the language of his forbears, he 
wrote two French textbooks widely used in American schools and universities.— 
Jesse GraNnT CraMeR, teacher of French and German, died at Providence, R. L., 
on Sept. 21. He was born in Covington, Kentucky, in 1869, a son of the late 
Dr. M. J. Cramer of East Orange, N. J., who served for many years as U. S. 
Minister to Denmark, Germany and Switzerland, and the late Mary Grant 
Cramer, youngest sister of Gen. U. S. Grant. After having attended New York 
University, Columbia and Leipzig, he served during the World War as Assistant 
Military Attaché in Denmark. Later he taught at Lehigh and Boston Univer- 
sities and at California State College in San Diego. He retired last June to make 
his home in Easton, Pa. His widow, the former Miriam Newcomb, survives.— 
ARTHUR DE PrerPont, for 32 years Instructor and Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages and Literatures at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., 
died on Oct. 20 in Aye, Belgium. He was born at Liége, Dec. 18, 1857, and 
came to the United States in 1893. After having taught at the Burlington, Vt., 
School of Languages and the Troy Academy, he became Instructor at Rensselaer 
in 1896. In 1902 he was made Professor, a title that he held until he was re- 
tired in 1928 as Professor Emeritus. His wife, who had been associated with him 
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as Instructor, succeeded him, until the French Department was discontinued 
at Rensselaer in 1932. During five Summer Sessions, from 1916 to 1920, M. de 
Pierpont was Visiting Professor of French at Columbia University; and from 
1916 to 1918, he codperated with Philippe de La Rochelle and J. L. Gerig in 
teaching French to the American aviators at Mineola, L. I., and at the Columbia 
Weekly Conferences of the Foyer Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. He was deco- 
rated twice by Belgium in recognition of his contributions to education. Prof. 
de Pierpont was an excellent teacher and a delightful raconteur. His jovial 
disposition and pleasing personality made him very popular among his colleagues. 
—La BaRONNE D’EsTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT, widow of the famous pacifist, 
who wrote Les Etats-/nis d’ Amérique, died in Paris on Aug. 23. She was an 
American woman, the former Daisy Sedgwick Berend, niece of Gen. John Sedg- 
wick. Her husband, who was much loved in America, died in Paris on May 
15, 1924, at the age of 73.—Epwarp BuLLouGH, who succeeded the late Raf- 
faello Piccoli (d. 1934) as Professor of Italian at Cambridge University, died 
at London on Sept. 17 in his 55th year. His inaugural lecture, Italian Per- 
spectives, was announced in the last April-June issue of the RoMaNic Review, 
p- 181). He was known as one of the most accomplished British linguists and 
translators. He is survived by his widow, a daughter of Eleanora Dusé.—Lieut. 
Henri Farré, French World War aviator and artist, died in Chicago on Oct. 
6. After having served as official French painter of air-fighting under the title 
of “Observateur bombardier au Groupe d’Escadrille de Bombardement”, he 
came to New York in 1918, where he held an exhibition of his pictures, and 
later settled in Chicago. Last May his portrait of Mme Doumer was awarded 
the gold medal of the Salon des Artistes Francais. He also received the medal of 
the Legion of Honor and several other decorations.—Dr. Féurm Gairre, Pro- 
fessor of French Dramatic Literature at the Sorbonne, died in Paris on Sept. 26, 
at the age of 60. His publications include the following: Le Drame en France 
au XVIIle Siécle (1910), his doctoral dissertation; Thomas Sebillet, Art poétique 
frangoys, a critical edition with an introduction, which appeared in the Collec- 
tion des Textes modernes series; L’Envers du Grand Siécle (1924), an interest- 
ing anecdotical and documentary work on the less glorious aspects of French 
life and society under Louis XIV; Le Mariage de Figaro: Le Rire et la Scéne 
francaise (1931) in the Collection des Grands Evénements littéraires; etc. Prof. 
Gaiffe was well known in America, having served as Visiting Professor of 
French Literature at Columbia University in 1932-33.—Emme Bourceots, 
celebrated French historian, died at Versailles on Aug. 25 in his 78th year. He 
was born in Paris, a son of Antoine Bourgeois, a lawyer. After having served 
on the faculties of the Universities of Caen and Lyons and as Maitre de Con- 
férences at the Ecole Normale Supérieure, he became Professor of History at 
the Sorbonne and at the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. He was also founder 
of the Société d’Histoire Moderne and, for a time, Director of the Manufacture 
Nationale de Sévres. He wrote: Le Capitulaire de Kicrsy-sur-Oise; La Cor- 
respondance d’ Alberoni avec la Cour de Parme; La Relation de Spanheim sur la 
Cour de France en 1690; the classic Manuel d’Histoire diplomatique; Histoire 
de la Diplomatic secréte au Début du 18e Siécle; Le Secret du Régent; Le Secret 
de PAbbé Dubois; Le Manuel de Politique étrangére, 1610-1919; La Politique 
religieuse de Napoléon III; and edited, with Louis André, Les Sources de PHis- 
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toire de France au 17e Siécle (4 vols.) ; and, with M. Pagés, Les Origines et les 
Responsabilités de la Grande Guerre, besides numerous pedagogical works. He 
was elected Membre de I’Institut in 1920, and was a Commander of the Legion 
of Honor. He was one of the six French professors who were brought to the 
Summer Session of Columbia University in 1923 by Prof. Bernard Taj, now of 
the Collége de France, and J. L. Gerig, for the purpose of giving courses on 
French civilization. M. Bourgeois was an excellent teacher and possessed a keen 
sense of humor, whici: he revealed so frequently during his visit in New York. 
The passing of this great scholar and benevolent figure will be deeply regretted 
by all.—Marcet Ormoy, French poet, author of Le Visage inconnu, La Flamme 
et le Secret, etc., died in Paris in August at the age of 41. At first a disciple 
of Paul-Jean Toulet, his talent later evolved toward elegiacal poetry; and in 
December, 1931, he was awarded the Prix Moréas. Having distinguished him- 
self in the War, he wrote a poetic reply to Jean-Marc Bernard’s De Profundis, 
which was highly appreciated.—Paut GrLLon, famous French publisher, who 
was Director of the Maison Larousse, died in Paris early in July in his 81st year. 
He was the founder of the Maison du Livre and created the Nouveau Larousse, 
which was published in 8 volumes. He was also Trésorier Général of the Alli- 
ance Francaise.-—Louts SCHNEIDER, one of the best known writers on music in 
France, died suddenly in Paris on Aug. 21 at the age of 73. He was music 
critic of several Paris journals and was author of critical studies on Massenet, 
Schumann, Wagner and others.—HENRI MarTEAu, noted French violinist, died 
at his country place in Lichtenberg, Germany, on Oct. 4, at the age of 60. He 
was born in Rheims and received his training at the Paris Conservatory. In 1888 
he began a long series of concert tours, making the first of his many visits to 
the United States in 1892. Appointed professor at the Geneva Conservatory 
in 1900, he passed from there as the successor of Joachim at the Berlin Hoch- 
schule, where he remained from 1908 until 1915. As a consequence of the 
severe treatment he suffered during his internment in Germany in 1915-18, 
he was unable to resume his work for some time. Later he became conductor 
of the Operas at Gothenburg and Malmé in Sweden and taught music at Prague. 
Classed at one time with such violinists as Eugéne Ysaye, Sarasate and Wieniaw- 
ski, his compositions include the opera, Meister Schwalbe (1921); the scene, 
La Voix de Jeanne d’Arc; two violin concertos; two string quartets, etc.— 
PauL-ALBERT LAURENS, painter and professor in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
died at Toulon on Sept. 27 at the age of 64. In 1900 the Luxembourg bought 
his “La Solitude” and “Portrait de mo: Pére.” A winner of several medals in 
various Salons, he held the Croix de Guerre and was Chevalier de la Légion 
d@’Honneur.—EMILE SCHUFFENECKER, the French artist, who was a patron and 
an intimate friend of Paul Gauguin, died in Paris in July at the age of 82.— 
Mme Craupe Desussy, the former Mme Sigismond Bardac, died at Paris on 
Aug. 20 at the age of 73. She was the second wife of the composer, whom he 
married late in his career after he had been divorced from the former Rosalie 
Texier. She took part in the erection of monuments to her late husband (d. 
1918) in the Bois de Boulogne and at St. Germain-en-Laye.—PauL GumLLAUME, 
Member of the Conseil Supérieur des Beaux-Arts and author of L’Art négre, 
died in Paris early in October at the age of 42. He was the foreign adviser of 
the Barnes Foundation of Philadelphia, which, according to André Salmon in 
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Gringoire (Oct. 12), “assure en Amérique la gloire de l’art francais.”—Dr. 
HENRI DE VaRIGNY, scientific contributor to the Journal des Débats, Le Temps, 
Candide and other journals, died in Paris in September. He was born in Hono- 
lulu in 1855 and studied in Paris, where he was awarded the degrees of Docteur 
és Sciences and Docteur en Médecine. Later he became Honorary President of 
the Association de la Presse de |’Institut and was sent on several scientific mis- 
sions by the Ministry of Public Instruction. His works include the following: 
Darwin; Les Curiosités de P Histoire naturelle; Les Recherches sur le Nanisme 
ex périmental; and his masterpiece, Essais sur la Mort (3 vols.). 


Music aND OpERA—MExico is now making a serious effort to investigate 
and utilize her native music material. Jorge Kurz, editor of the newly created 
music section of E/ Nacional, lists 20 separate Indian tribes with their own ex- 
pression in music. Luis Sandi, young composer and conductor, has organized 
choruses to present these songs, learned from careful recordings made in the 
Sierras or jungles. Likewise, Revueltas, Chavez, Pomar and Sandi are assembling 
an orchestra, made up of instruments invented or adopted by Mexico, for the 
exploitation of this music—A CuBan Fantasy, Liturgia Negra, by Pedro 
Sanjuan, founder-director of the Havana Symphony, was played in August 
at the Palau of Barcelona by the orchestra of Enrique F. Arbés.—MeExico’s 
PaLacio DE Bettas ARTES was dedicated early in October with a series of mu- 
sical concerts. Included in the program was the world premiére of the “prole- 
tarian symphony”, Llamadas, scored for full orchestra and a chorus of 700 
voices, by Carlos Chavez, Director of the Symphony Orchestra of Mexico. The 
same composer’s violent and noisy ballet, entitled H. P., was produced in New 
York a few years ago.—VaLENcia, which was famous in the 16th century for 
its polyphonic school, bids fair to become once more a leading music centre of 
Spain. Beginning with the masterly organ and choral works of José Maria 
Ubeda and Padre Ripollés about 30 years ago, and continuing with Salvador 
Giner and Francisco Cuesta, the blind composer of the folk-inspired Valencian 
Dances and Serenata Valenciana, (both of whom are now dead), its music life 
is now directed by the eminent composer-musicologist, Eduardo L. Chavarri, 
creator of the Acuarelas Valencianas, and his Escuela, which consists of Manuel 
Palau (b. 1893), composer of Gongoriana, Joaquin Rodrigo, Enrique Goma, 
José Moreno Gans, Rodriguez Albert and others. Furthermore, Barcelona’s folk- 
lore research organization, El Cangoner Catald, which is a continuation of Ped- 
rell’s work, has included in its scope both Valencia and Majorca.—ANprE 
Coruroy suggests, in Gringoire (Aug. 17) that, for the 50th anniversary of 
the death of Victor Hugo which will be commemorated next year, a series of 
concerts be organized, consisting of selections from musical compositions based 
upon his works. These would include instrumental and vocal works by Saint- 
Saéns (Le Pas d’Armes du Roi Jean), César Franck (Les Djinns), Bizet (three 
melodies and a chorus), Lalo (7 pieces), Delibes, Massenet, Messager, Vincent 
d’Indy, Fauré, Ladmirault, Pierné, Monpou (Gastibelza); and the operas by 
Massenet (Don César de Bazan), Verdi (Ernani and Rigoletto), Alfred Bruneau 
(Angelo, Tyran de Padoue), César Cui (Angelo), Donizetti (Lucrezia Borgia), 
Ponchielli (Marion Delorme), Podesta (Les Burgraves), and Gomez (Marie 
Tudor). Finally Hugo also wrote an opera libretto, La Esmeralda, for which 
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Mile Bertin composed the music. Notwithstanding its mediocrity, the opera 
inspired a dozen other composers, notably the Russian, Dargomyjski, and the 
Spaniard, Pedrell—Daniet Ox.ivier has just published the second volume of 
the Correspondance between Liszt and Mme Marie d’Agoult, which contains 
interesting side-lights on leading literary personages of the time, notably Lamen- 
nais, Sainte-Beuve and Emile de Girardin —ANpbré deplores, in Can- 
dide (Sept. 7, 14), the passing of the “chanson populaire” in France. A survey 
of the country revealed to him that students’ songs are the only ones that still 
show signs of life——VeENice’s THIRD INTERNATIONAL Music FestivaL, which 
opened on Sept. 8, was called by R. Hall, in the New York Times (Oct. 7), 
the “dullest since its inception in 1925.” Novelties by the following composers 
were presented: Gastone Usigli (b. Venice, 1898); Riccardo Nielsen (b. Bo- 
logna, 1908); Lodovico Rocca (b. Turin, 1895), whose Psalmody was the only 
redeeming feature of the first night; Virgilio Mortari (b. Milan, 1902); Luigi 
Dallapiccola (b. Istria, 1904); and Alban Berg, whose Le Vin was inspired by 
three connecting poems (L’Ame du Vin, Le Vin du Solitaire, Le Vin des 
Amants) from Baudelaire’s Les Fleurs du Mal. At the same time Lualdi’s Teatro 
Goldoni gave an evening of chamber opera, consisting of the following novelties: 
Vittorio Rieti’s Teresa nel Bosco, Antonio Veretti’s Una Favola di Andersen, 
and Ernest Krenek’s Cefalo e Procri—SHaKEsPEARE’s Merchant of Venice was 
produced in August by Max Reinhardt on a canal-bridge at Venice. The play 
was accompanied by affreschi musicali, by Vittorio de Sabata, which, though 
eulogized by Italian critics, were severely condemned by André Cceuroy in Grin- 
goire (Aug. 10).—VERONA, after two previous unsuccessful attempts, realized 
* its ambition last Summer in giving a great open-air opera festival in its Roman 
Arena. This was due to the modern three-dimensional architectural settings, 
created by Ettore Fagiuoli, which permit the choral and supernumerary masses, 
numbering 1,800 persons, immediate access or exit from the stage. According 
to R. Hall in the New York Times of Aug. 26, “all of the performances ranked 
very high”, and the orchestra of 150 players “responded excellently to the dy- 
namic and elastic command of Gino Marinuzzi.”—-THE First CONGRESS OF THE 
PERMANENT COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION BETWEEN CoM- 
POSERS OF Music was held in Venice in September, with Richard Strauss as 
Chairman. An important decision made was to found in Venice, first, a Li- 
brary of Contemporary Music, consisting of biographical data, bibliography 
and the leading works of the world’s music of today, and, second, an Interna- 
tional Library of Folksong and Dance. An interesting lecture was given by 
Louta Nouneberg on “Les Secrets de la Technique du Piano révélés par le Film”. 
The biennial music festival, mentioned above, turned out to be of little conse- 
quence, and, according to R. Hall in the New York Times of Oct. 28, no step 
was made, notwithstanding the Committee’s desires, “toward the great, anony- 
mous masses who have come to the conclusion, right or wrong, that since Puc- 
cini the composers of today have lost the art of writing real music.” 


ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY—THE Boston Museum oF Fine Arts pur- 
chased, on Sept. 29, a bust of Thomas Jefferson by Houdon from the collection 
of the Destutt de Tracy family in France. Since it bears the date of 1789, it 
is believed to be the marble cut from the plaster bust exhibited by Houdon in 
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the Paris Salon of that year—CnHartes Lécer contributed to Nouvelles Lit- 
téraires of Sept. 1 an article on “Un Portrait inconnu de Louise Colet par Gus- 
tave Courbet”, which is to be found in the Havemeyer Collection of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Louise Colet, poet and novelist of the 1850’s, has been 
for some years a favorite subject of study in France.—E. A. JEWELL contri- 
buted to the New York Times of Sept. 9 a long article, entitled “A Notable 
Collection at Smith College.” French artists represented therein include Corot, 
Courbet, Delacroix, Géricault, Millet, Renoir, Cézanne, Picasso, Bérard, Degas 
and others, while Spain is represented by Goya—THe CarNEGIE INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION OF MopERN Parntines for 1934 was opened at Pittsburgh 
on Oct. 18. Canvases were shown by artists of 13 nations, as follows: United 
States, 103; France, 53; Great Britain, 52; Spain, 34; Italy, 33; Germany, 21; 
Belgium, 10; Holland, 10; Poland, 9; U. S. S. R., 9; Austria, 9; Sweden, 8; 
Norway, 5. Of the 356 artists represented therein, 52 made their first appear- 
ance. According to E. A. Jewell, in the New York Times of Oct. 18, the 
exhibition “may safely be called, all in all, one of the best shows in the series 
to date.” Of the 8 prizes awarded, honorable mentions were given to Salvador 
Dali (Spanish) and Edouard Vuillard (French), while André Derain (French) 
won the Allegheny County Garden Club prize.-—Mexico’s PaLace or FINE 
Arts, begun in 1905 and completed recently at a cost of 35,000,000 pesos, was 
formally opened on Sept. 29. The building, which covers more than an acre of 
ground in Mexico City, is of Italian Renaissance architecture, having been origi- 
nally conceived by the Italian architect, Adamo Boari. It contains a theatre 
with a seating capacity of 3,500, two other large auditoriums suitable for cine- 
ma, concerts or lectures, and numerous exhibition salons—THE AMERICAN 
Museum or Naturat History excavated recently a mound on Lake Titicaca 
in Bolivia, and discovered a pre-Inca village of Tiahuanaco culture, which 
flourished about 1,200 years ago. Several houses and two temples were uncov- 
ered.— AMERICAN Artists, calling themselves “un groupe moderne”, held an 
exhibition during the Summer in the galleries of the Association Florence Blu- 
menthai at Paris.—Paris scarcely noticed the centenaries of Degas and Whistler, 
“et pourtant”, says Arséne Alexandre in Nouvelles Littéraires (Sept. 1), “ces 
deux-la sont parmi les plus grands artistes du XIXe siécle.”—-HENri FociL_on’s 
recent work, La Vie des Formes, marks a date in the history of aesthetics, ac- 
cording to Paul Fierens and G. Charensol.—Sa1nt-JEAN-pE-Luz held recently 
an exhibition of the paintings of Gabriel Deluc, who fell in Champagne in 1916. 
—CHANTILLY opened during August an exhibition of dessins and lavis by Sil- 
vestre, Debucourt, Rigaud, Aveline, Filleul, Perelle, Lesueur and others, illustrat- 
ing the history of the famous chateau.—Jacques Levron’s article on “La Rep- 
résentation du Diable dans l’Art”’, from the 6th to the 19th centuries, in the Au- 
gust Larousse Mensuel, was highly praised by critics—ANDRE SALMON com- 
mends, in Gringoire (July 28), the paintings of Lucien Lautrec and of Xceron, 
“un Américain venu de Gréce”, who teaches in Paris. The former, he says, “est de 
la famille de Lucien Courtaud”, as well as of that “de cet étonnant Gaspart, ami 
des poétes de sa génération”, whereas the latter is “un post-cubiste de cette 
deuxiéme génération, qui aura introduit la formule aux Etats-Unis.” —MaertTer- 
LINCK, having been requested to subscribe for the erection of a monument to 
King Albert in France, replied as follows: “Il me serait insupportable que la 
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mémoire de notre Grand Roi fat matérialisé par un de ces ‘navets’ officiels qui 
affligent Paris.” In this connection is recalled Forain’s characterization of a 
proposed “Monument aux Morts” as “la sculpture est 4 considérer comme une 
des pires horreurs de la guerre.” —PreERRE DU COLOMBIER advocates, in Candide 
(Aug. 16), the discontinuance of all the “manufactures nationales de tapis- 
series”, as “surannées” and too costly to maintain. He adds that, in spite of 
the great efforts made by Jean Ajalbert, of the Goncourt Academy, at Beauvais, 
“la plupart des mobiliers qu’il a fait faire restent en magasin. Un musée améri- 
cain a acheté un ravissant paravent de Paul Véra. C’est quelque chose, mais 
c’est peu.”—A Huce RoMAN AMPHITHEATRE was uncovered at Lyons on Aug. 
10 by workmen cleaning up after a landslide—ITaALIAN NEWSPAPERS announc- 
ed, during the Summer, that Mussolini had made a personal donation of 100,000 
lire for the continuation of the archaeological work at Herculaneum, which has 
been under way since 1927. The sum will be used by Director Majuri for un- 
covering suburban villas in the upper part of the city, inhabited by the wealthy 
families—Art Exursitions held in New York during the past quarter include 
the following (with dates of opening): Sept. 12, Paintings by the Spanish ar- 
tist, Rodriguez Orgaz; Oct. 13, Prints by French masters, from Delacroix to 
Matisse, Picasso and Derain; “French Masters of Black-and-White”, including 
Lautrec, Legrand, Moreau, Picasso, Rouault, Milly Possoz and a dozen others; 
Oct. 20, “Black-and-Whites by Masters”, including Rouault, Daumier, Picasso, 
Redon, Legros, Matisse, Forain, Delacroix, Derain, Géricault, Fantin-Latour, 
Lautrec and others; Oct. 31, “One Hundred Years of French Art, 1800-1900”, 
consisting of 69 works by 50 artists, including Prud’hon, Ingres, David, Géri- 
cault, Delacroix, Barye, Courbet, Isabey, Granet, Guys, etc.—BoUGUEREAU’S 
“Portrait of a Girl” brought $550, and Daubigny’s “Le Toit Rouge”, $500, at 
an auction sale in New York on Oct. 25.—THe INTERNATIONAL ART CoNn- 
VENTION, held in Venice in September, discussed such topics as “The Contem- 
porary Arts and Reality” and “Art and the State”, as applied also to architecture 
and the theatre. The Latin countries were represented as follows: Italy, Ojetti, 
Paribeni, Giovannini, Rocco, Colasanti and Papini; France, Paul Valéry, Henri, 
Focillon, André Lhote, Le Corbusier; Belgium, Paul Lambotte, Van der Velde, 
Paul Fierens; Rumania, Oprescu, Vacarescu; Spain, Madariaga, Encina; Portu- 
gal, Julio Dantas SECOND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF COLONIAL 
ArT was opened at Naples on Oct. 1. Jean Alazard, Director of the Museum 
of Algiers, organized the French section.—JEAN-Louts VAUDOYER was appoint- 
ed in September Conservateur of the Musée Carnavalet at Paris—THe FourTH 
CENTENARY of the death of Correggio was commemorated by an exhibition 
in the Paris Orangerie in October. 


LrreraTuRE, DRAMA AND FitMs—MMe published recently 
an important work entitled Du Pont de Nemours, honnéte homme, with a pre- 
face by Edouard Herriot. In it is related the stirring life of the economist- 
agriculturalist-statesman (b. 1739) who wrote Physiocratie (1768), Corre- 
spondance politique, etc., who arranged for Vergennes in 1786 the treaty of 
commerce with England relating to the United States, who fled from the Revo- 
lution to the United States where he founded a city and a factory, and who, 
finally, after a brief sojourn in France in 1814 as “Secrétaire du Gouvernement 
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provisoire”, ended by Les Cent Jours, died in Wilmington, Del., on April 5, 
1817.—ReENE Dovumic recalls, in Les Meilleurs Livres Frangais (Sept.-Oct.), 
his visit to the United States and Canada in the Spring of 1897. “On ne pou- 
vait pas étre mieux regu a l’étranger”, he says of the former, whereas Montreal’s 
“magnifique salle de l’Université, que Brunetiére déclarait la plus belle ow il edt 
jamais parlé”, and the view from the terrace of Frontenac, “!’une des plus belles 
qu'il y ait au monde”, are his most vivid impressions of the latter.—Pror. Gus- 
TAVE COHEN contributed to Nouvelles Littéraires (Sept. 22) a long and eulo- 
gistic review of Henri Peyre’s Louis Ménard (1822-1901), published by the 
Yale Univ. Press in 1932.—Prerre Maes has just published a biography of 
Victor Jacquemin, the friend of Stendhal. Born in 1801, he came to the United 
States in 1826, where he remained for a year. Returning to France in 1827, 
he left the following year for India and died there in 1832.—GrorcEs AN- 
DRIEUX, the publisher, made, during the past Summer, three important discov- 
eries. They were, first, a copy of the original edition of Pascal’s Pensées, pro- 
fusely annotated by the author’s eminent contemporary, Daniel Huet, Bishop of 
Avranches; then, Pierre Nicole’s copy of the original edition of his Logique 
(1662), containing copious notes on the interleaved blank pages; and, finally, 
the lost MS of Stendhal’s Histoire d’une Partie de ma Vie, which had heretofore 
been published hastily, and which was written in 1811 in collaboration with 
Louis Crozet and was revised in 1819. This discovery has been called by Henri 
Martineau, the well-known Beylist, “d’une importance capitale, tant pour I’his- 
toire de la vie de Stendhal et celle de ses rapports sentimentaux avec la comtesse 
Pierre Daru que pour l’étude de son caractére si complexe et de ses réactions 
amoureuses.”—A LarcE Toms, containing two skeletons, was recently uncov- 
ered in the ruins of the chapel on the summit of Mount Ibaneta, near Roncevaux. 
This discovery is believed to confirm the theory of Prof. Colas, of the Lycée of 
Bayonne, who maintained, in his Les Sépultures de Roland, published several 
years ago, his belief in the Spanish legend that the “Chapelle de Charlemagne”, 
visited in the Middle Ages by pilgrims returning from St.-Jacques-de-Com- 
postelle as containing the tomb of Roland and designated by a bull of Pope 
Nicholas III (1277-80) as the “Chapelle de Roland”, was to be found in the 
Chapel of Ibaneta.—THe Lance NumBer or Canpiates for the three vacant 
chairs in the Académie Frangaise has led Gringoire and other literary journals 
to prepare a consolatory list of famous authors who were never received among 
the Forty as well as a list of “‘illustres inconnus” who became “immortels.” The 
former list includes Descartes, Pascal, Moliére, La Rochefoucauld, Cardinal de 
Retz, Bourdaloue, Regnard, Vauvenargues, Lesage, Duc de Saint-Simon, Abbé 
Prévost, Helvétius, J.-J. Rousseau, Diderot, Mirabeau, André Chénier, Beaumar- 
chais, Rivarol, P.-L. Courier, Benjamin Constant, Stendhal, Balzac, Lamennais, 
Gérard de Nerval, Béranger, Dumas pére, Gautier, Michelet, Paul de Saint- 
Victor, Maupassant, Henry Becque, Flaubert, Alphonse Daudet, Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt, Zola and many others. The second list is too long to men- 
tion here—THeE MEETING of the Académie Francaise on Sept. 20 was attended 
by only three persons, although the successors to three chairs were to have been 
discussed. It is probable, however, that Marshal Franchet d’Esperey will succeed 
Lyautey and that Georges Duhamel will replace Camille Jullian—THeE Aca- 
DEMIE FRANGAISE will open its tercentenary ceremonies next June with an exhi- 
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bition in the Bibliothéque Nationale. A committee, of which M. Doumic is 
Chairman, is preparing the program. The engraver, Dammann, is designing a 
medal for the occasion—THeE First Work to mark the tercentenary of the 
Académie proves to be one that is anything but flattering to the “Respectable 
Compagnie”, viz., René Peter’s La Vie secréte de l Académie francaise (1634- 
1684) (Vol. I, 1934). Thus, Chapelain, who had sought vainly to keep the 
Academicians to their task of preparing the much-needed dictionary and gram- 
mar, wrote to Conrart: “L’Académie est réduite au petit pied et si l’influence 
dure, il y a apparence qu’elle se réduira 4 néant: les trois derniéres assemblées 
se sont passées 4 rien faire et si celle que nous allons tenir tantét est de méme, 
il faudra changer de nom et s’appeler ‘l’Académie des fainéants.’” Nevertheless, 
it was to happen that Chapelain was to be the only member present at one 
meeting. And Richelieu, after having heard their pompous discourses for and 
against eloquence, on the Je ne sais quoi, etc., exclaimed that he had hoped for 
“quelque chose de plus grand et de plus solide de ces messieurs.”—MARcEL 
Prévost, writing under the title “Du ‘merveilleux’ dans le roman” in Gringoire 
(Sept. 7), says that “le merveilleux” of the epic poems has passed into the 
modern novel as “‘le fantastique”, thanks to the influence of Hoffmann’s Contes 
fantastiques, translated about 1830. French writers making use of this motif 
include Charles Nodier, Gérard de Nerval, Baudelaire, Maupassant (Le Horla), 
Mérimée (Lokis), Balzac (Séraphita, Jésus-Christ en Flandre, Melmoth récon- 
cilié, L’Elixir de longue vie), Miomandre, Cassou, Supervielle, Aymé, Pierre 
Benoit (L’Aflantide), and others—AtT THE RECENT INTERNATIONAL Fair 
of Bari, were displayed MSS of contemporary French writers who have praised 
Italy. Among them were Henry Bordeaux, La claire Italie; Paul Bourget, Sensa- 
tions d’Italie; Gérard d’Houville (Mme Henri de Régnier), Vérone; Jacques de 
Lacretelle, Um Voyage a Naples; Valery Larbaud, Flora; Pierre de Nolhac, 
Poémes de France et d’ltalie; Henri de Régnier, Venise; Paul Valéry, Voyage 
a Génes and Jean-Louis Vaudoyer, Les Délices de l’Italie—Awarps oF Prizes. 
The Prix Jouffroy-Renault of the Académie Francaise was awarded to Con- 
science, the last volume of verse of Mme Michaud-Lapeyre. The Prix annuel 
des Alpes francaises (2,000 fr.), offered by Le Petit Dauphinois, was awarded 
to Mlle Claude Chardon’s MS collection of poems, Trois Roses, Dauphiné.— 
MLLE VirTrEY, a 16-year old girl of Nancy, won the Premier Prix de Littérature 
Frangaise in the Concours Général with her imaginary dialogue, Um Littérateur 
contemporain. “Si je dis: ‘J’aime mieux |’Art que la Nature’,” she says, “cela 
fait bondir le public ordinaire et, pourtant, cela signifie simplement que je pré- 
fére les fruits de l’esprit humain aux fruits du pommier.”—Prerre MILLE, 
under the heading “‘Contingentcments littéraires” in Nouvelles Littéraires (July 
28-Aug. 18), inveighs against the new Belgian literary prize, Le Grand Prix 
Albert I, proposed by Pierre Daye, because “cette pulvérulente multiplication 
des prix littéraires nuit 4 la valeur de l’institution aux yeux du public.” He be- 
lieves, furthermore, that regionalistic prizes are serving to divide, rather than 
unite France, that only one of the present prizes, the Prix Goncourt, “le premier 
en date et le plus illustre des prix”, is worth continuing, and that, finally, 
“quatre ou cing prix seulement, chaque année, mais d’une valeur considérable, 
feraient bien mieux l’affaire: et peut-étre qu’on finira par en venir 1a.”—JEAN- 
Prerre MaxENCce praises, in Gringoire (Sept. 7), four recent works eulogizing 
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Paris. They are Georges Lecomte’s L’Isle-de-France, Marcel Jouhandeau’s Images 
de Paris, Dabit’s Faubourgs de Paris, and André Suarés’ Cité, nef de Paris.— 
Léon Daubert notes, in Candide (Aug. 16), the following imitations of the 
Journal des Goncourt: Léon Bloy’s famous series of the Mendiant ingrat, Co- 
chons-sur-Marne, Vieux de la Montagne, etc.; Jules Renard’s Journal of several 
volumes; the posthumous Cahiers of Maurice Barrés; and, finally, André Gide’s 
Pages de Journal, recently published. He calls the latter “un remarquable 
écrivain lui aussi, mais de la lignée Montaigne et Montluc.”—-THe REvIvAL OF 
BicycLe Ripinc in France during the Summer brought forth an interesting 
contribution to Nouvelles Littéraires (July 21), entitled “La Bicyclette et les 
Ecrivains” by Henry Coutant. Enthusiastic bicyclists of the past were Forain, 
Henry Bauer, Jean Lorrain, Courteline, Henri Brisson, Zola, Mallarmé and Capus, 
while at present Pierre Mille, Fernand Divoire and others are still “fidéles 4 leur 
vieille machine.”—ANpDRrE GEORGE says in a review of Joseph Calmette’s Le 
Monde féodal, published in Nouvelles Littéraires (Sept. 29), that “si le XIXe 
siécle est le siécle de "histoire, le XXe est celui des grandes collections historiques 
et particuliérement |’aprés-guerre.” ROUEN AND Paris commemorated on Sept. 
30 and Oct. 1, respectively, the 250th anniversary of the death of Pierre Cor- 
neille—-CHATEAUBRIAND’s secret marriage to Céleste de La Vigne, which he 
mentions in the Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe and which Mme Marie-Louise Pail- 
leron’s recent study on La Vicomtesse de Chateaubriand reveals as having taken 
place on Feb. 21, 1792, was the Paris sensation of August. André Billy, J. 
Lucas-Dubreton, Georges Mongrédien, Octave Aubry and other critics express 
the hope that “la véritable édition critique des Mémoires, qui reste 4 faire”, will 
soon be made, for they are sure that it will contain “bien des surprises sem- 
blables.’"—-THe FirtmtTH ANNIvERSARY of the death of Victor Hugo will be 
commemorated in Paris on May 22, 1935.—THe Centenary of the birth of 
Edouard Pailleron was observed in Paris on Sept. 17.—THe CENTENARY of the 
birth of Charles Pagnerre (d. June 27, 1867), the famous publisher, 
was observed in Paris in September. Son of L.-A. Pagnerre (d. Sept. 29, 1854), 
also a publisher, he issued Les CEuvres de Timon (M. de Cormenin) ; Garnier- 
Pagés, Histoire de la Révolution de 1848; Victor Hugo, Les Misérables; and 
Shakespeare, CEuvres Compleétes, translated by Francois-Victor Hugo.—Lucien 
ScHwas published in the Sept. issue of La Vie en Alsace some inedited letters 
of Mérimée to Louis Schnéegans, the Strasbourg archivist, under the title, 
“Mérimée et l’Alsace.” It appears therefrom that Mérimée, as Inspecteur Géné- 
ral des Monuments Historiques, was anxious to preserve the integrity of France’s 
historical monuments, to prevent, as he says, “le renouvellement des barbaries 
qui se sont faites il y a quelques années.” Hence, Philippe Burty was led to 
declare in his Age du Romantisme: “Si Victor Hugo n’avait pas écrit Notre- 
Dame de Paris, et si Mérimée n’avait pas provoqué la formation de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques, on aurait rasé tous nos vieux édifices pour con- 
struire des Madeleine et des Bourse.” —-FRENCH COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS dedi- 
cated on Sept. 26 at Vouvray, near Tours, a statue to the “Illustre Gaudissart”, 
the typical commercial traveler described by Balzac. The statue, by the sculptor 
Garand, is based on the illustrations by Gavarni and Henri Monnier for the 
Comédie Humaine—La Réunion, formerly the Ile-de-Bourbon, near Mada- 
gascar, forms the subject of a remarkable collection of articles in Le Monde 
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Colonial (Sept., 1934). Auguste Brunet, deputy and poet, provides, in one 
contribution, a list of the writers and scholars who were natives of the Island. 
They include Bertin and Evariste de Parny in the 18th century, Leconte de 
Lisle, Auguste Lacaussade, Léon Dierx, Jean Ricquebourg, Raphaél Barquissau, 
André Cazamian, Lislet Geoffroy, Joseph Hubert, Félix Guyon, Edouard Hervé, 
Joseph Bédier, Marius and Ary Leblond, Jean d’Esme, Louis Cazamian, and oth- 
ers—LA REVUE HEBDOMADAIRE contained in August an article by Mme 
Marie Scheikévitch, relating the rise of the young school of authors of Bor- 
deaux, which began about 1910. Among its members were Jean de la Ville de 
Mirmont, who was one of the first victims of the War, Francois Mauriac, André 
Lafon, Jacques Riviére, Martial Piéchaud, Mme Jean Balde, and others.—INas- 
MUCH AS Brittany became a subject of great interest in France during the 
Surnmer, Les Meilleurs Livres Francais (July-Aug., p. 8) prepared the following 
bibliography devoted to it: P. Banéat, Le Mobilier breton; J. Bouillé, L’ Habita- 
tion bretonne; A. Dupouy, Face au couchant; La Bretagne, in the Encyclo- 
pédie par Image; Fr. Gourvil, En Bretagne; P. Gruyer, Calvaires bretons, 
Chapelles bretonnes, Menhirs et Dolmens bretons, Retables et Jubés bretons, Les 
Saints bretons (5 vols.) ; Bretagne in the Guides Bleus; L. Hourticq, Costumes 
et Coiffes de Bretagne; A. Le Braz, La Bretagne; Th. Lecureux, Saint-Pol-de- 
Léon; Ch. Le Goffic, Brocéliande; C. Mauclair et J.-F. Bouchor, La Bretagne; 
and H. de Saint-Sauveur, Chdéteaux de Bretagne—Les Assises DU REGIONAL- 
IsME NiverNais held its 9th congress in August at Saint-Saulge, with its Presi- 
dent, René Lussier, in the chair. Among the papers read was Le Nivernais dans 
la Chanson de “Gérard de Roussillon”, by René Louis.—Le Concrés pes Ecri- 
VAINS D’AQuITAINE held its last meeting on Sept. 1-3 for the 4th time in the city 
of Nérac, with Mme Jean Balde, its President, in the chair. Papers were read 
by Jean Frangois d’Estalenx on Les Lettres d’ Aquitaine; H. Godparge, on L’Ar- 
chitecture régionale; and P. Vovard, on Le Thédtre provincial. After 2 com- 
memorative service in honor of the poet and novelist, Jean Carrére, the mem- 
bers of the Congrés were received at the Chateau de la Roche by Marcel Prévost. 
THe Writers oF Lorraine placed, early in September, a commemorative tablet 
on the monument of La Mothe, at Nancy, in honor of Alcide Marot (1842- 
1927), poet of the Fortress of Bassigny, which was razed in 1645 by order of 
Mazarin.—A TaBLet, bearing the following inscription: “ Victorien Sardou, 
né a Paris le 5 septembre 1831, est mort dans cette maison le 8 novembre 1898”, 
was placed recently on the building at 64, Bd. de Courcelles, Paris—THe Ap- 
MIRERS OF Emme ZoLa made their 32nd annual pilgrimage to Médan on Sept. 
30. The ceremony was conducted by Henri Duvernois and Charles Fasquelle, 
Secretary of the Société Littéraire des Amis de Zola (11, rue Grenelle, Paris) .— 
THe TweNTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the death of Jules Lemaitre was observed 
on Aug. 5. It was recalled on that occasion that his life-ambition was to be 
a dramatist, and that he also opposed teaching of the classics in an article pub- 
lished in Le Figaro in 1898, where he said: “Je suis arrivé 4 cette conviction 
que l’enseignement des langues mortes, dans les conditions ot il est donné, est 
complétement inutile aux neuf dixiémes des jeunes Frangais qui la recoivent”, 
adding, from his own personal experience: “A I’heure qu’il est je ne sais plus 
un mot de grec, et il ne m’arrive pas trois fois par an de lire du latin; la vie 
est trop courte.”"—A Bupapest DispatcH to the London Times reports that 
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the Budapesti Szemlit published in 1896 a story by Anatole France, entitled 
“Rosewood Furniture”, of which the French original cannot be found. This 
is explained by the Hungarian author, Revesz, as due to the fact that “France 
sometimes encouraged the publication in foreign translations of MSS he had 
not published in the original.” Consequently, efforts are now being made to 
find out whether France indulged his caprice in other instances.—BENJAMIN 
CrEmievux contributed to Candide (Aug. 16 and 23) a long article containing 
a devastating analysis of the works of Pierre Benoit, which, he says, was re- 
jected by other reviews and in which he expresses his ““étonnement de le voir 
arriver 4 l’Académie premier d’une génération qui compte un Giraudoux, un 
Larbaud, un Duhamel, un Romains, un Mauriac, pour ne citer que ceux-la.”— 
AucustTE Batty says, in Candide (Sept. 6), that Henry Bordeaux’ last novel, 
Le Chéne et les Roseaux, “demeurera certainement une de ses ceuvres les plus 
vigoureuses et les plus émouvantes... Il est devenu banal de répéter que ses 
romans sont remarquables par la logique et |’équilibre de leur construction. 
Ils se rattachent par 1a 4 notre art le plus classique.”—JEAN CorTTon relates in 
Candide (Sept. 6) how, by the merest chance, Francois Mauriac and Jean Girau- 
doux succeeded in publishing their first works. Thus, Mauriac states that, in 
1909, he happened to meet in the street bordering the Ecole de Chartes a young 
comrade, Francis Caillard, who, having just read a review, had decided to be- 
come a publisher. Consequently, Mauriac gave him a collection of poems, 
which he issued under the title of Les Mains jointes. Praised by Maurice Barrés, 
the first edition was soon exhausted. Giraudoux, on the other hand, was sitting 
in a café in the Latin Quarter in 1909 when a friend approached him and 
introduced him to a young man, Bernard Grasset by name, who had just won 
1,500 fr. at Enghien. As Grasset had decided to devote his winnings to the 
founding of a publishing house, Giraudoux turned over to him the MSS of Les 
Provinciales on an advance payment of 200 fr.—JeaN Giraupovux says, in 
Les Meilleurs Livres Francais (July-Aug.), that “le domaine légitime de I’écri- 
vain” is, today, to be found everywhere, “dans tout ce qui comporte de la 
pensée.” “Tous les écrivains contemporains”, he adds, “font du journalisme.” 
—Jean THaRAuD was recently elected, by unanimous vote, First Vice-President 
of the Academy of Versailles, which assures his election to the Presidency in 
1935-36. Consequently, his friends are now requesting him to write a work, 
entitled L’An prochain sous la Coupole-——BENJAMIN CrEMIEUX contributed 
recently a series of articles on Francis Carco to Candide (Sept. 20 ff.), in which 
he says: “En somme, ce que chante M. Carco par la voix de ses tristes héros, 
c’est le regret du temps passé, c’est l’agonie d’un monde de chevalerie qui n’est 
peut-étre que la fin d’une jeunesse."—THEO VaRLET, author of the poems 
Libres Jardins and the novels La Bella Venere and Démon dans l’éme is now 
destitute after a long illness. A committee, composed of Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Paul Valéry, Henry de Régnier, Georges Duhamel, Claude Farrére, André Thé- 
rive and others, has opened a “souscription” in his behalf. Francois Dellevaux, 
villa Baéta, Le Canne (Alpes-Maritimes) i: the Treasurer.—Grorces BoNNEAU, 
author of Albert Samain, Poéte de “La Couronne tressée” et Romancier des 
“Trois Bonheurs” and former Director of the Institut Francais de Kyoto, re- 
ceived recently the first Doctorate of Letters ever awarded to a foreigner by 
the Imperial University of Japan.—Lucien Fasre, aviator, essayist and author 
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of La Bassesse de Venise, has recently written a beautiful little volume, Le Ciel 
de l’Oiseleur, which bears as sub-title, Hauteur d’Assise, and which has been 
characterized as follows by Nouvelles Littéraires (Sept. 22): “En faire ce qu’il 
a fait, une méditation magnifique, dans une splendeur de langue et de pensée.” 
—Jean VicNaup and Pierre Bathille, who edit the Bulletin de la Critique 
littéraire, have organized therein “tune revue de la presse et une chronique des 
livres”, the latter of which, according to Candide (Sept. 6), will consist of 
contributions of prominent critics who will use the pseudonym of “Les Sagit- 
taires.,—A New Review oF Poetry, Le Beau Navire, edited by Maurice 
Chapelan (28, rue Serpente, Paris), made its initial appearance in October.— 
THe ELEVENTH Coneoress of the Libraires de France was held at Vevey, 
Switzerland, on Aug. 4-6. The two principal subjects discussed were “La Ré- 
organisation de la Librairie” and “La Crise universelle du Livre.”—La Novu- 
VELLE CoMEDIE, the first new theatre to be constructed in Paris in years, opened 
its doors in October with Jacques Natanson’s play, L’E#é—ANpré ANTOINE 
is making a brief return from his retirement in order to form a permanent 
company, consisting of between 10 and 20 well-known actors and actresses, to 
take over his tentantless theatre on a partnership basis, such as existed in the 
Comédie-Frangaise in its early days. This proposal is the outcome of his ar- 
ticle, “SOS pour le Théatre de France”, which appeared in Le Journal in Sep- 
tember and which caused such a ferment that three prominent managers wrote 
a letter in reply to him. Incidentally, they pointed out that during last season 
34 plays lasted for more than 100 performances, 10 for more than 200 and 6 
for more than 400, and that there are at least 25 established playwrights who 
are less than 35 years old—Marie Bet, while remaining a sociétaire at the 
Comédie-Frangaise, has become artistic director of the Ambassadeurs. This 
arrangement, the first of its kind, is possible, since Napoléon’s Decree of Mos- 
cow, which regulates the Comédie, merely forbids a sociétaire from “acting” 
in any other Paris theatre——THE CaTaLaN GENERALITAT has established, in 
the Teatro Poliorama at Barcelona, an official Catalan theatre, which will offer 
Catalan, Spanish and foreign plays in the Catalan tongue. The season, which 
will last seven months, will consist of 200 night and 90 matinée performances. 
In order to provide actors for the theatre, the Generalitat has also created the 
Catalan School of Dramatic Art—THeE ComMEpIE-FRANGAISE is preparing an 
official film, called “The Comédie-Frangaise Through the Ages”, which will 
include part of Les Précieuses Ridicules and old phonograph records by Sarah 
Bernhardt, Mounet-Sully, Paul Mounet and de Max. While criticising the 
proposed film with acerbity, the Paris-Midi observes that it was a wise precau- 
tion to provide that it should not be shown within 100 kilometers of Paris.— 
STaTisTIcs, issued recently by the French film industry, reveal that at the end 
of 1933 there were 4,470 cinemas open in France and her African colonies, 
which was 53 more than in 1932. French cinemas disposed of 553 films in all 
during 1933 of which 174 were French productions, 227 were “dubbed”, or 
post-synchronized, into the French language, while 152 films were shown in 
foreign tongues. Out of the 379 “dubbed” and foreign language films, nearly 
300 came from Hollywood. During the first half of 1934, despite restrictions, 
73 “dubbed” American films were shown in France, against 48 during the same 
period of 1933. “There can be no doubt”, says H. L. Matthews in the New 
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York Times (Sept. 23), “that American films are more popular than ever in 
France.”—Paris Firm Notes. The best French productions of the Summer in- 
clude Cessez le feu, which, according to H. L. Matthews, is a “beautiful and 
thought-provoking film”; the screen version of Henri Bataille’s famous play, 
Le Scandale; La Maison dans la Dune, based upon Van der Meersch’s novel of 
Flanders, called “an unusual film of exceptionally high quality”; and L’Ariséo, 
“a good example of French production at its medium best.”—-ForeiGN PLays 
AND Fiias, produced in New York during the past quarter, include the follow- 
ing, with dates of presentation: Aug 10, the film, The Lady is Willing, adapted 
from a French farce; Aug. 13, Paramount’s Spanish-dialogue film, Cuesta Abajo, 
a “routine melodrama”, featuring Carlos Gardel, the Argentine singer; Aug. 
17, the Mexican film, Enemigos, relating the tragic story of a revolutionary 
leader during the warfare between the Zapatistas and the Federals; Aug. 28, 
the Mexican film, Oro y Plata, “a good old-fashioned romantic melodrama”, 
containing “pleasing Mexican music”; Sept. 1, the film, The Count of Monte- 
Cristo; Sept. 3, Fox’s Spanish-dialogue film, Granaderos del Amor, a musical 
play, featuring Raul Roulien and Conchita Montenegro; Sept. 14, Warner’s 
Spanish musical romance, La Buenaventura, based upon Victor Herbert’s The 
Fortune Teller; the film version of Jules Renard’s Poil de Carotte, featuring 
Harry Baur; Sept. 21, the film version of Pedro Antonio de Alarcén’s novel, 
El Escandalo, called “the best dialogue picture that has reached New York from 
Mexico”; Sept. 23, I Miserabili, the first of two dramas drawn from Hugo’s 
novel and based upon the stage versions of Louis James and Wilton Lackaye, 
which was presented by the Teatro d’Arte; Sept. 30, the second part of the 
above, called “a conspicuous triumph of Comm. Sterni’s direction”; Oct. 9, 
the Mexican film, Corazones en Derrota, a somewhat morbid tragedy in which 
Aurora Bermudez excels; Oct. 14, the first Puerto Rican picture to be presented, 
Romance Tropical, which, though “highly sentimental”, contains interesting 
photographs; Oc#. 19, the interesting Spanish-dialogue film, El Tigre de Yaute- 
pec, which “furnishes further proof of the technical advance of motion-picture 
production in Mexico” and which is “ably acted”; the Italian musical film, 
Parlami d’ Amore, Mariu, which was produced in part in America, and which, 
though naively sentimental, is fairly well acted; Oct. 21, I Promessi Sposi, 
a drama in 11 episodes arranged by Francesco Guerra from Manzoni’s novel and 
presented by Alfredo Cerrigone’s La Perla Co.; La Signora dalle Camelie, an 
Italian translation of the Dumas play, presented by Giuseppe Sterni’s Teatro 
d’Arte; Oct. 24, the English-dialogue film, Madame du Barry, adapted from 
a story by Edward Chodorov, which is saved from its “overtones of bedroom 
farce” by the excellent characterization of Louis XV by Reginald Owen; Oct. 
26, Fox’s Spanish-dialogue film, Dos mas uno, dos, a fairly interesting comedy 
romance, well acted by Rosita Moreno and others. 


MiscELLANEOUS—THE AMERICAN IRisH Historica Society celebrated, 
on Oct. 27 in the New York City Hall and, later, in the N. Y. State Chamber 
of Commerce, the tercentenary of the birth of Thomas Dongan, who was Colo- 
nial Governor of New York in 1682-88. The speakers were: Bainbridge Colby, 
former Secretary of State; Michael MacWhite, Minister of the Irish Free State; 
Martin Conboy, U. S. District Attorney; Dr. John H. Finley, Associate Editor, 
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New York Times; F. H. Laguardia, Mayor of New York; Francis Martin, 
Justice of the N. Y. Appellate Division, Supreme Court; Daniel F. Cohalan, 
Former Justice, Supreme Court; and J. L. Gerig. The President-General of the 
Society, James McGurrin, who presided, read a long message from President 
Roosevelt expressing his pleasure in joining in “honoring the memory of this 
enlightened and illustrious man and protagonist of religious tolerance”, and the 
Secretary-General, J. C. Walsh, read a proclamation by Gov. Lehman, calling 
for the observance of the tercentenary.—THeE Unitep IrisH Counties Asso- 
CIATION OF New York held on Sept, 23 its second annual Féis before an audi- 
ence of nearly 7,000 persons. A syllabus, consisting of 48 competitions, at- 
tracted exactly 1,084 participants, hailing from 5 States. According to the 
Gaelic American of Sept. 29, it was “the largest one-day Irish Festival ever 
held in any country.” The Association published for the occasion The Féis: 
A Celtic Institution, by J. L. Gerig—L’Ecutse pu Samnt-Esprit, descendant 
of the original Huguenot Church which was established in New York 300 
years ago, opened, on Sept. 30, its new place of worship (229 E. 61st St.) with 
a sermon in French by its pastor, Rev. J. A. F. Maynard.-THe Nationa 
Memoria, HucueNnot Cuurcn, at Huguenot Park, S. I., presented, on Oct. 
28, a pageant, recreating the reception of Lafayette on Staten Island on Aug. 
15, 1824, by Daniel Tompkins, then Vice-President of the United States —THeE 
FourtH CENTENARY of Jacques Cartier’s arrival at Gaspé, Quebec, was cele- 
brated on Aug. 24-25 by the unveiling of a 30-foot memorial Cross, hewn of 
stone secured from Cartier’s birthplace at St. Malo. On Sept. 1 the bridge that 
spans the St. Lawrence River at Montreal was dedicated to the memory of the 
explorer, while, at the same time, the French Government made official pre- 
sentation of a bust of him, carved by Léon-Ernest Drivier, a copy of which 
was erected in the Place du Canada, Paris, on July 14 last.—Fort Nuiacara, 
N. Y., which was built by the French and Indians in 1750, captured by the 
British in 1759 and won by the United States in 1796, was the scene of a Four- 
Nation Celebration on Sept. 3-4, at which a Peace Monument was dedicated.— 
Tue Historicat Society or Cuicaco opened, on July 31, a Lafayette exhibi- 
tion, which lasted until Nov. 1.—RocHAMBEAU’s BIRTHPLACE at Vendéme 
was marked with a tablet on July 14. Later another ceremony was held at his 
tomb at Thon.—LaFAYETTE-MARNE Day was observed at West Point and 
Rochester, N. Y., on Sept. 6. In the latter city a tablet was dedicated, com- 
memorating the French explorers who blazed trails to the West two centuries 
ago.— Writers to the New York Times of Aug. 26 and Sept. 30, complain of 
the fact that no attention is paid to Adrienne de Noailles, wife of Lafayette, 
in the various Lafayette ceremonies. One even affirms that “the MS of Brand 
Whitlock’s two-volume Life of Lafayette had an admirable chapter on Adri- 
enne’s amazing character and stormy, selfless life”, which was suppressed in the 
printed work.—Maurice Rave was elected, in July, Directeur du Conserva- 
toire Américain de Musique at Fontainebleau. He succeeds the late Charles- 
Marie Widor.—Tue U. S. Srate DEPARTMENT issued, on Sept. 26, a census 
which showed that the largest American colony abroad, outside cf Canada with 
its 248,012 Americans, is in Italy, which has 26,617 permanent residents. France 
is second with 12,706; Mexico, third, with 12,287; Dominican Republic, fourth, 
with 10,389; United Kingdom, fifth, with 9,791; and Irish Free State, sixth, 
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with 6,322. All told, 429,209 Americans live permanently outside the country. 
—MonTREAL’s Famous Newspaper, La Presse, which boasts “the largest cir- 
culation of any French language newspaper on the American Continent”, cele- 
brated on Oct. 12 the 50th anniversary of its foundation —THe INTERNA- 
TIONAL EspERANTO Coneress held, on Aug. 6-11, its 26th annual meeting, 
“the greatest in the history of the language movement”, at Stockholm, before 
2,000 delegates representing 30 nations. According to reports, “particular ad- 
vances” were made during the year in Holland and North Africa, where Arab 
tribes were said to be using the “universal tongue.” Gen. Louis Bastien of Paris 
was elected President of the 1935 Congress, which will meet in Rome.—L’Ex- 
POSITION D’ART ANIMALIER RETROSPECTIF, which was held in the Muséum 
d'Histoire Naturelle during the Summer, had on display Pierre Belon du Mans, 
L’Histoire naturelle des Estranges Poissons marins (Paris, 1551), on p. 20 of 
which is pictured the sea-serpent, seen so frequently of late by mariners.— 
Octave Ausry contributed to La Revue des Deux Mondes (July 15-Aug. 1) 
two very interesting articles, entitled “A Sainte-Héléne”, which shed new light 
on the relations between Napoleon and Hudson Lowe.—Jean DE BourcoinG 
published recently, with commentaries, notes and inedited documents, Count de 
Prokesch-Osten’s Mes Relations avec le Duc de Reichstadt.—Le MrntstER£ DES 
Beaux Arts apportioned in August the 30,000,000 fr. voted by Parliament for 
the restoration of buildings and monuments. The buildings and sites to be 
improved include the following: Hétel de Sens, Musée Carnavalet and the ad- 
joining Hétel Lamoignon, Hétel de Lauzun, Rond Point de la Villette, Tour de 
Jean-sans-Peur, Parc de Sceaux and the Musée Antoine Bourdelle—THe Cete- 
BRATION, in July, of the 8th centenary of the pilgrimage to Notre-Dame-de- 
Liesse, near Laon, attracted more than 100,000 persons.—THeE BmTHPLACE AT 
Cormar of Abbé Wetterle, “le grand patriote qui lutta pour la cause frangaise 
pendant l’occupatior. allemande de 1871 4 1918”, was marked with a tablet 
on July 14.—Premier Mussoiint received on Oct. 31 am interpellation from 
350 of the 400 members of the Chamber of Deputies, asking what action the 
Italian Government intends to take to “defend the Italian language and culture 
in the Island of Malta.” This action followed the British Government’s move 
in making compulsory the teaching of English, instead of Italian, in the Island’s 
elementary schools—THe FourtH CENTENARY of the birth of Jean Passerat, 
poet and one of the authors of La Satire Ménippée, was celebrated at Paris on 
Oct. 18. Lestoile, who interred him on Sept. 14, 1602, stated that he had 
“perdu la vue avant de mourir de trop étudier, et aussi (disent quelques-uns) , 
de trop boire: vice naturel, 4 ceux qui excellent en l’art de poésie.” The poet’s 
last verses were the following, addressed to his friends: 
“Sil faut que maintenant en la fosse je tombe, 

Qui ai toujours aimé la paix et le repos, 

Afin que rien ne pése 4 ma cendre et mes os, 

Amis, de mauvais vers ne chargez point ma tombe.” 

J. L. G. 
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Notwithstanding the depression, the PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
FRENCH Stupres have made greater progress during the past three years,—and 
especially during the school year 1933-34,—than ever before. During the six 
and one-half years of its existence, over one hundred volumes have appeared in 
print. This year it has notably increased its intellectual standing through the 
addition to its list of several important volumes, among which may be mentioned 
B. M. Woodbridge’s Le Roman Belge contemporain, crowned by the Royal Bel- 
gian Academy; Volume I of Thor J. Beck’s weighty work, Northern Antiquities 
in French Learning and Literature (1755-1855) ; Professor J. Gessler’s Le Livre 
des Mestiers de Bruges et ses Dérivés, six volumes. A detailed list of these recent 
publications follows: 


VOLUMES RECENTLY APPEARED: 


Thor J. Beck, Northern Antiquities in French Learning and Literature 
(1755-1855). Volume I, The “Vagina Gentium” and the Liberty Legend, the 
first volume of a capital work of wide sweep, revealing the discovery of the 
mysterious North by the Romantics. It exposes, with penetrating scholarship, 
the Romantic roots of the idea of the Superior Nordic. 

W. T. Bandy, Baudelaire Judged by his Contemporaries (1845-1867), a 
most instructive, if saddening, record of the misunderstanding of a great poet 
by his contemporaries. 

M. Barras, The Stage Controversy in France from Corneille to Rousseau, a 
well documented study on this controversy, with side-lights on the theatre 
quarrel in England and in Spain. 

M. Brussaly, The Political Ideas of Stendhal, a thorough study by one of 
the best-informed Stendhalians in America. 

C. Upson Clark, Voyageurs, Robes Noires, et Coureurs de Bois, a most 
lively, kaleidoscopic view, seen through the eyes of contemporaries, of the great 
invasion of the West by explorers, adventurers and missionaries. 

J. Gessler, Fragments d’anciens Traités pour l’Enseignement du francais 
en Angleterre, a new work by the best known specialist in the history of lan- 
guage teaching. 

F. Hier, La Musique dans ?CEuvre de Marcel Proust, acclaimed as a sensitive 
and thorough study, in a number of eulogistic reviews. 

H. A. Holmes, Vicente Huidobro and Creationism, revealing with gusto 
the work of one of the most vital Franco-Spanish modernists. 

E. Kerney, A Glossary of French Medical Terms Referable to the Eye, re- 
ceived much attention in technical journals, and will render distinct service. 


D. Penn, The Staging of the “Miracles de Nostre Dame par Personnages”, 
with 20 charts and illustrations, which throw much light on the staging of tke 
medieval miracle play. 

J. L. Perrier, Les Enfances Guillaume, Chanson de Geste du XIII® Siécle, 
a notable addition to the cycle of Guillaume d’Orange. 

S. A. Rhodes, An Unknown Work of S. Mallarmé: “La Derniére Mode,” 
which reveals the great poet as artistic journalist. This volume has been the 
subject of several articles in French reviews and newspapers. 

M. E. Storer, Contes de Fées du Grand Siécle (Mme d’ Aulnoy, Mlle Bernard, 
Mme de Murat, Mlle de La Force, Le Chevalier de Mailly), an excellent anthol- 
ogy, indispensable for the understanding of the Siécle de Louis XIV. 

: W. B. Cornelia, The Classical Sources of the Nature References in Ronsard’s 
Poetry. 

J. Gessler, Le Drame Liturgique de Miinsterbilsen. 

G. L. van Roosbroeck, Unpublished Poems by Voltaire, Rousseau, Beau- 
marchais, Anne d’Urfé, Gresset, etc. (Mlle de Scudéry, Fontenelle, Chaulieu). 

I. A. Schwartz, The Commedia dell’ Arte and its Influence on French 
Comedy in the Seventeenth Century 

L. H. Skinner, Collin PHarleville, Dramatist (1755-1806). 

R. E. Turner, The Sixteenth Century in Victor Hugo’s Inspiration. 

Besides these nineteen publications, there have also appeared nine volumes 
of the Series, Masters of Modern Art, and eight in the Belgian Series, bringing 
the total number of publications issued during the year 1933-34 to thirty-six 
volumes. 


BOOKS IN PRINT: 
A. Bachman, Censorship in France from 1715 to 1750: Voltaire’s Opposi- 
tion. 

Thor J. Beck, Northern Antiquities in French Learning and Literature 
(1755-1855). Volume Il: The Odin Legend and the Oriental Fascination. 

J. G. Fucilla and J. M. Carriére, D’Annunzio Abroad. A Bibliographical 
Essay. 

L. P. Kurtz, The Dance of Death and the Macabre Spirit in European Lit- 
erature. 

B. Matulka, The “Last of the Abencerrajes” in France in 1599. 

A. P. Moore, The “Genre Poissard” and the Eighteenth Century Stage. 

R. Parmly, The Geographical References in the “Chanson de Garin le 
Loherain’”’. 

G. L. van Roosbroeck, A Deistic Document of the Seventeenth Century: 
Boulainvilliers’ Lettre d’Hippocrate 4 Damagéte (1700), etc. 

HONORARY MEMBERS: 

A. Langfors, Editor of the Neuphilologische Mitteilungen and Professor 
in the University of Helsingfors, Finland, Gustave Cohen, Professor at the 
Sorbonne and author of a number of outstanding works in diverse fields of 
scholarship, and K. R. Gallas, Secretary of the Editorial Board of Neophilologus 
and Professor of the University of Amsterdam, have recently been elected hon- 
orary members. Professor Gallas on June 18, received an Honorary Degree from 
Tufts College. He delivered lectures in Harvard and Columbia University. 


MASTERS OF MODERN ART SERIES: 


The new series, Masters of Modern Art, is now composed of nine volumes, 
devoted to the outstanding modernists in the field of painting and sculpture. 
These volumes contain 466 full-page illustrations, and the texts that accompany 
them are by such distinguished modern critics and authors as Paul Morand, 
Blaise Cendrars, Max Jacob, Jean Cassou, Tristan Tzara, Waldémar George, 
Ossip Zadkine, L. Artigas, Alcantara, C. Zervos, etc. 

Among the volumes of what might be called the ancestors of the Mod- 
ernist Movement, are to be found studies on Fernand Léger, G. de Chirico, W. 
Kandinsky, representing respectively French, Italian and Russian tendencies. 
The international aspect of the Series is further enhanced by the volumes devoted 
to the Spaniard, Gargallo, the Belgian, Fritz Van den Berghe, the Englishman, 
Wadsworth, the German, Baumeister, and the French artists, Marcoussis and 
Gromaire. 


BELGIAN SERIES: 


A new addition to the PuBLICA1IONS OF THE INsTITUTE OF FRENCH 
Sruntes is the Belgian Series, which is now composed of 8 titles. Its first vol- 
ume, B. M. Woodbridge, Le Roman belge contemporain, has been crowned by 
the Royal Belgian Academy. Among the more weighty works, are Professor 
J. Gessler, Le Livre des Mestiers de Bruges et ses Dérivés. Quatre anciens Manu- 
els de Conversation, composed of six volumes. It is of importance for the study 
of the teaching of foreign languages (English, Flemish, French and German) in 
the XIV century. The Bibliographie des Impressions espagnoles des Pays-Bas 
by J. Peeters-Fontainas, with a Preface by M. Sabbe, the distinguished Con- 
servator of the Plantin Museum in Antwerp, contains some 1550 titles and edi- 
tions of Spanish prints in the Netherlands. It therefore constitutes a funda- 
mental contribution to the study of the diffusion of Spanish letters, the extent 
of which has never been clearly estimated. 

Professor A. Bayot’s publication of Le Poéme Moral. Traité de Vie chré- 
tienne écrit dans la Region Wallonne vers l’ An 1200, Edition complete, has been 
highly praised by critics for its completeness and painstaking care. Its intro- 
duction of 202 pages expounds all that is known about this poem, so important 
for Belgian history. The text of the poem itself (300 pages) gives the variants 
of all the known manuscripts. Modern literature is further represented by F. 
R. Pope’s Nature in the Work of Camille Lemonnier, and the history of painting, 
so indispensable to Belgian intellectual life, by J. Gessler’s Pour les Historiens 
de Art: Le “Journaal” de C. Huygens, le jeune, and L. van Puyvelde’s 
L’Guvre authentique d’Adam van Noort, Maitre de Rubens (with 5 full-page 
illustrations) . 

The representative of the Belgian Series in Belgium is the distinguished 
professor, Jean Gessler, of the University of Louvain. Among the recent mem- 
bers of its Honorary Committee are F. Van Cauwelaert, Minister of State, and 
Leo van Puyvelde, Director General of the Belgian Museums. 

The BELGIAN INSTITUTE IN THE UNrTEp States, which actively supports 
the Belgian Series, has until now held two meetings, in co-operation with the 
Belgian Division of the Modern Language Association: the first at Yale Uni- 


versity in December, 1932, and the second in St. Louis in December, 1933. At 
each of these meetings a number of papers on Belgian letters was presented by 
American scholars. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES: 


On December 11, 1933, the members of the PuBLICATIONS OF THE INsTI- 
TUTE OF FRENCH Stuptes, as well as the colleagues, former students and nu- 
merous friends of Professor van Roosbroeck offered to him his portrait, painted 
by Mrs. H. E. Ogden Campbell, in recognition of the unceasing services which 
he has rendered to scholarship. An inscription on the frame commemorates 
this event. 

The Belgian Government joined in the celebration by bestowing upon him 
the Order of Leopold,—the highest order of the Kingdom. It was conferred 
at the time of the presentation of the portrait by the late Belgian Ambassador, 
Paul May, in the name of the late King, Albert I, whose interest in the cultural 
work of the PuBLicaTIONs OF THE INsTITUTE OF FRENCH StuptEs is well 
known and who, before his death, expressed the desire of seeing special courses 
on Belgian literature instituted in America. Ambassador Paul May pronounced 
a discourse and Miss Rose-Marie Daele read the principal messages from foreign 
scholars, after which M. Le Genissel, Vice-Consul of France, delivered a brief 
address, stressing co-operation between America, Belgium and France. A musical 
program was rendered by Miss Catherine Carver and Mr. Emanuele Santi. The 
reception was held in 301 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University. 

Messages of congratulations were received from a large number of Ameri- 
can scholars too numerous to be listed here, and from foreign authorities, among 
whom we may mention: State Minister of Belgium, Frans Van Cauwelaert; Leo 
van Puyvelde, Chief Director of the Belgian Museums and Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Liége; Raoul Grenade, of the Belgian Embassy; Professors Daniel 
Mornet, Paul Van Tieghem, Gustave Cohen, Gustave Reynier, F. Gaiffe, C. 
Cestre, Georges Ascoli, Henri Chamard, F. Strowski, of the Sorbonne; Paul 
Hazard of the Institut de France; Abel Le Franc, of the Collége de France; A. 
Brulé, General Secretary of the Revue Anglo-Américaine; August Rondel, Hon- 
orary Conservator of the Bibliothéque de Arsenal; Jacques Crepet of the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg; Arthur Langfors, Correspondant de l’Institut de France 
and Editor of Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, of Finland; René Bray, of the 
University of Lausanne, Switzerland; Pierre Jourda and Jean Catel, of the Uni- 
versity of Montpellier; Alfons Hilka of the University of Géttingen; K. R. 
Gallas of the University of Amsterdam; E. Brugger, of Davos, Switzerland; 
Arturo Farinelli, of the University of Turin; Gustave Charlier and Maurice 
Sabbe, of the University of Brussels; Baron de Béthune, Jean Gessler, L. 
Grootaers, of the University of Louvain; August Vermeylen, Rector of the 
University of Ghent; Professors Jozef Muls and André de Ridder, of Antwerp; 
M. J. Peeters-Fontainas, the Bibliographer; as well as a number of Belgian authors 
such as Georges Virrés, F. Timmermans, the most outstanding of the Flemish 
novelists; J. Eekhout; etc. 


President N. M. Butler sent an especially appreciated letter of congratula- 
tions. 


A volume containing several hundred signatures was presented to Professor 
van Roosbroeck. 


On May 14, 1934, Professor K. R. Gallas of the University of Amsterdam, 
author of the well-known Dutch-French dictionary Fransch Woordenboek (2 
vols.) , Les Recherches sur les Rapports littéraires entre la France et la Hollande 
pendant trois Siécles, Lettres inédites de Lamennais, etc., delivered at Columbia 
University a lecture sponsored by the PuBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
FRENCH Stuptes and the Women’s Graduate Club. The subject of his success- 
ful and scholarly address was the influence of French Literature upon the Dutch 
since the Renaissance, a field of research with which he is admirably acquainted. 


REVIEWS: 


Numerous reviews of separate volumes of the PUBLICATIONS OF THE INsTI- 
TUTE OF FRENCH Stuptes have appeared this ycar in the leading specialist pub- 
lications of the United States and abroad. These are too numerous to mention, 
and confirm the interest with which foreign scholars are following the work 
done on this side of the Ocean. It may not be amiss, however, to quote at the 
end of this report, the article which Professor Gessler recently published in the 
Leuvensche Bijdragen (the well-known periodical of modern philology, issued 
at the University of Louvain since 1896), since he discusses the collective work 
of the PuBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRENCH StupiEs in general, and 
mentions a number of its authors. 


“Inlassablement, |’Institut dirigé par le professeur van Roosbroeck continue 
la série de ses publications, aussi intéressantes qu’utiles. Celles-ci se succédent 
en si grand nombre et avec une telle rapidité que je ne puis, faute de place, 
consacrer 4 chacune d’elles le compte rendu détaillé qu’elle mérite, et que je me 
vois obligé de les réunir toutes sous une rubrique commune, justifiée par leur 
provenance et leur valeur, plus que par leur objet. Essayons cependant de les 
grouper systématiquement. 

“Avec des éloges inférieurs 4 son mérite, j’ai signalé ici-méme le beau travail 
de Mlle V. Belt Grannis sur la Dramatic Parody in Eighteenth Century France, 
précurseur de la bibliographie systématique promise par M. van Roosbroeck, qui 
contiendra plus de 600 titres, car ‘the eighteenth century is the century of 
parody’, comme il le déclare dans son Introduction d’Alzirette. Tout en pré- 
parant le vaste répertoire promis, M. van Roosbroeck publie quelques parodies 
inédites, choisies parmi les plus remarquables, et introduits avec |’érudition 
simple et vaste qui lui est propre. Telle est d’abord Alzirette, issue d’une triple 
collaboration, parodiant |’Alzire de Voltaire, l’écrivain le plus parodié du siécle. 
Pour s’en convaincre, il suffit de parcourir la liste des parodies théatrales de Vol- 
taire, dressée par M. van Roosbroeck (pp. 2-5), qui a publié aussi L’Empirique 
de Ch. Favart, parodie inédite de Mahomet, et, en collaboration avec A. Con- 
stans, le curieux Polichinelle, comte de Paonfier, ou Favart et Largilliéres paro- 
dient Le Glorieux de Destouches. Précédemment, il avait publié seul le Chape- 
lain décoiffé, composé en commun pour parodier le Cid de Corneille, avec un 
apercu historique qui est un modéle du genre. 

“Continuant sans répit la série des textes inédits, l’infatigable chercheur 
et éditeur nous offre une suite d’Unpublished Poems by Voltaire, Rousseau, 


Beaumarchais, Anne d’Urfé, Helvétius, Gresset, etc., complétée par quelques 
poémes d’attribution erronée. 

“Avec le précieux concours du directeur de la collection, auquel il dédie 
son volumineux travail, M. Barras apporte une contribution importante a l’his- 
toire du théatre en étudiant The Stage controversy in France from Corneille 
to Rousseau, sans d’ailleurs se restreindre aux limites chronologiques énoncées 
dans le titre. Cet ouvrage remarquable, surabondamment documenté, mais 
avec trop de citations de seconde main, mérite d’étre signalé 4 tous ceux qu’in- 
téresse l’histoire du théatre, quelle que soit la littérature qu’ils étudient. 

“D’un intérét plus spécifiquement frangais est la belle étude biographique 
et littéraire consacrée par L. Hervey Skinner 4 Collin d’Harleville, dramatist, 
lauteur trop oublié de Monsieur de Crac et du grand succés: Le Vieux Céliba- 
taire, son chef-d’ceuvre, finement analysé par l’auteur de cette belle monographie, 
d’une présentation irréprochable, littéraire et typographique. 

“Non moins intéressante est la belle étude de M. Brussaly, The Political 
Ideas of Stendhal: esprit cultivé, latiniste distingué grace aux efforts de l’abbé 
Raillanne, précepteur et ‘béte noire’ de Stendhal, caractérisé par son historien 
comme ‘an aristocrat by temperament and democrat by intellectual disposition’; 
enthousiaste de la Renaissance, de la Révolution, de Napoléon comme stratége, 
ennemi des Bourbons et des Jésuites. 

“Si M. Brussaly constate, dés le début de son excellente monographie, un 
‘lack of coherence in political belief’ chez Stendhal, par contre nous louerons 
chez son biographe le caractére admirablement méthodique de son exposé, aussi 
agréable qu’instructif, ainsi que son abondante documentation, présentée sys- 
tématiquement dans |’appendice bibliographique de cette belle étude. 


“Comme contribution 4 l’histoire littéraire de nos jours, Mlle F. Hier nous 
apporte son étude pénétrante, témoignant d’un godt esthétique doublement 
affiné, sur La Musique dans lceuvre de Marcel Proust, quelques années 4 peine 
aprés les recherches de J. Benoist-Méchin sur le méme sujet, qu’elle compléte 
admirablement. 

“Sans la moindre réserve, nous félicitons le savant et dévoué directeur de 
l'Institut franco-américain et ses vaillants collaborateurs, dignes de lui.” 

(—Leuvensche Bijdragen, XXVI, 1934.) 

“L’Institut américain des études francaises, sous l’impulsion vigoureuse de 
son directeur, G. L. van Roosbroeck, continue sans arrét ni recul la série in- 
interrompue de ses publications. Parmi les derniéres, en méme temps que les 
plus importantes, je citerai l’essai capital et véritablement exhaustif de G. M. 
Spring, The Vitalism of Count de Gobineau, 1932. Dans ce gros traité de 
plus de 300 pages, l’auteur, admirablement documenté par ses lectures et ses 
relations, étudie sous ses faces diverses, l’ame féconde et essentiellement aristo- 
cratique du comte de Gobineau, qu’il compare avec tous les ‘representative 
men’ de son époque. De larges extraits des ceuvres diverses, admirablement 
choisis, relévent l’intérét de cet exposé. Je recommande surtout la lecture des 
pages consacrées a l’analyse du Mémoire sur diverses manifestations de la Vie 
Individuelle (1866), qui est une espéce de philosophie du langage: ‘a philoso- 
phical work on language’ (p. 40). Si l’auteur a pu mener 4 trés bonne fin sa 
vaste entreprise, c’est grace aux nombreux appuis qu'il a rencontrés partout 
et dont il se plait 4 proclamer l’indispensable utilité. . . . 


i 


“G. L. van Roosbroeck vient de publier encore une étude particuliérement 
suggestive: Persian Letters before Montesquieu, 1932. Contribution excellente 
a histoire des lettres frangaises, elle constitute également une merveilleuse étude 
de littérature comparée, qui intéressera les ‘anglistes’ autant que les romanistes. 
Je regrette que, faute de place, je ne puisse pas mieux énumérer les nombreux 
documents littéraires déterrés et analysés par l’auteur; je ne veux d’ailleurs pas 
déflorer le plaisir que procurera cet exposé, aussi agréable qu’érudit, a ses lec- 
teurs, que je souhaite nombreux, dans leur propre intérét. 

“Au répertoire bibliographique de la parodie dramatique durant le XVIII* 
siécle se rattache la belle et volumineuse étude d’A. Iacuzzi, The European 
Vogue of Favart. The Diffusion of the Opéra-Comique. 410 pp. New-York, 
1932. Favart, en effet, s’adonna a la parodie, trés prisée de son temps, avant 
de créer ‘those Jight and gracious pastels of rural life which were to make him 
famous’. Grace 4 sa production dramatique, Favart jouit d’une réputation 
extraordinaire entre 1730 et 1762 a Paris, et bientét dans toute |’Europe. 
L’auteur, en différents chapitres, étudie l’influence européenne de Favart et de 
son genre préféré: l’opéra-comique ou Singspiel. Ces chapitres sont admirable- 
ment documentés et du plus haut intérét, puisqu’on y assiste—spectacle dans un 
fauteuil—a |’évolution et a la diffusion d’un genre dramatique, en méme temps 
que d’un auteur et de son ceuvre. D/’utiles répertoires bibliogeaphiques termi- 
nent cette belle publication de I’Institute of French Studies, digne en tous points 
des précédentes, ce qui n’est pas un mince éloge.” 

(Leuvensche Bijdragen, XXV, 1933). 
Respectfully submitted, 


CAROLINE MATULKA, 
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